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PBEFACE 



TO THE AMERICAN EDI 






The merited and long established celebrity of Dr. Lingard as 

a writer and an historian, is, of itself, sufficient to commend to 

^ubhc notice any of the productions of his pen ; but, independ- 

^ ently of this consideration, the subject of the present volume 

possesses much in it to claim the peculiar attention of the 

American reader. 

Whatever concerns the origin, or is connected with the early 
history, of the Saxon conquer6rs of England, cannot be devoid 
of interest for their descendants, however separated by place 
from the scenes in which they acted such prominent parts. The 
Antiquities, too, of the Anglo-Saxon Church will be found 
a most important and useful branch of study for the general 
scholar ; and almost an indispensable acquisition for the theo- 
logical student; as many of the controversies which, unfor- 
tunately, divide the Christian world at this day, have either 
direct reference to the doctrines and discipline of the early Saxon 
Church, or derive considerable light from a knowledge of its 
principles and institutions. 

Such a guide, then, as Dr. Lingard, whose qualifications for the 

inquiry are unquestioned, and whose character for integrity is 

unimpeached, cannot but afford most desirable assistance to 

• such as wish to examine for themselves the momentous ques- 

% ti6ns that form the subject of religious investigation. Dr. 

, Lingard is not here, however, a polemic, but an antiquary; 
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4 PREFACE. 

and the calm and dispassionate manner' in which he treats 
of fects and doctrines^ which have so often formed the subject 
of much angry controversy, is the best guarantee we can have, 
that truth alone has ever been the object he had in view ; and 
that the fullest reliance may be placed in the conclusions at 
which he has prrived. It will be seen that all his statements 
are sustained by copious references to original authorities, by 
means of which the learned reader will be enabled to ascend to 
file sources of the author's information, and form his own judg- 
ment of the justness of his inferences. 

In presenting, then, '^ The Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church" to the people of the United States, the publisher, 
hopes that he will be found to have added to their means of^ 
literary enjoyment, and, at the same time, contributed some- 
what to their moral and religious improvement 
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THE PREFACE. 






Thb history of the Anglo-Saxon Church has exercised the in« 
dustry of several writers, whose researches and discoveries 
have been rewarded with the approbation of the public It 
is not my wish to encroach upon their labours. With patient 
and meritorious accuracy they have discussed and detailed the 
loundations of churches, the succession of bishops, the decrees 
of councib, and the chronological series of events. Mine is a 
more limited attempt, to describe the ecclesiastical polity, and 
religious practices of our ancestors; the discipline, revenues, 
and learning of the clerical and monastic orders; and the more 
important revolutions which promoted or impaired the pros- 
perity of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

Of these subjects I am not ignorant that some have been 
fiercely debated by religious polemics. The great event of 
the Reformation, while it gave a new impulse to the powers, 
imbittered with rancour the writings of the learned. Con- 
troversy pervaded every department of literature : and history, 
as well as the sister sciences, was alternately pressed into the 
service of the contending parties. By opposite writers the 
same facts were painted in opposite colours : unfavourable cir- 
cumstances wef^ carefully concealed, or artfully disguised; 
and the men, whom the Catholic exhibited as models of virtue, 
and objects of veneration, the Protestant condemned for their 
interested zeal, their pride, their ignorance, and their superstition. 
I will not deny, that the hope of acquiring additional information 

has induced me to peruse the works of these partial advocates 
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6 PREFACE. 

But if I have sometimes listened to their suggestions, it has 
been vith jealousy and caution. My object is truth; and in 
the pursuit of truth, I have made it a religious duty to consult 
the original historians. Who would draw from the troubled 
stream, when he may drink at the fountain head ? 

It may, perhaps, be expected that I should offer an apology 
for the freedom with which I have occasionally noticed the 
ibstaky of preceding historians. It is certainly an ungracious, 
but, I think, a useful office. On almost every subject, the 
public mind is guided by the wisdom or prejudices of a few 
favourite writers; their reputation consecrates their opinions: 
and their errors are received by the incautious reader as the 
dictates of truth. On such occasions, to be silent is criminal ; 
as it serves to perpetuate deception : and to contradict, without 
attempting to prove, may create doubt, but cannot impress con- 
viction. As often, therefore, as it has been my lot to dissent 
from our more popular historians, I have been careful to fortify 
my own opinion by frequent references to the sources from 
which I have derived my information. No writer should ex- 
pect to obtain credit on his bare assertion: and the reader, 
who wishes to judge for himself, will gratefully peruse the 
quotations, with which I have sometimes loaded the page. To 
the Anglo-Saxon extracts, when their importance seemed to 
demand it, is subjoined a literal translation. The knowledge 
of that language, though an easy, is not a common acquire- 
ment 

If I am not deceived by a natural, but, I trust, venial par- 
tiality, the subject which I have undertaken te elucidate, is in 
itself highly curious and interesting. The Anglo-Saxons were, 
originally, hordes of ferocious pirates. By religion they were 
reclaimed from savage life, and raised to a degree of civiliza- 
tion, which, at one period, excited the wonder of the other 
nations of Europe. The following pages are destined to de- 
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scribe the nature and the practices of that religion, the duties 
and qualifications of its ministers, and the events which con- 
firmed its influence over the minds of its professors. Such 
researches, whatever may be the nation to which they refer, 
are pleasing to an inquisitive reader. When they relate to 
our own progenitors, they will be perused with additional 
interest 

I must, however, acknowledge, that I am fiur firo^ 
satisfied with the performance. On several subjects, my informa- 
tion has been necessarily incomplete. After the revolutions 
of more than a thousand years, the records of Anglo-Saxon 
antiquity can exist only in an imperfect and mutilated state. If 
much has been preserved, much also has been lost To collect 
and unite the scattered fragments, has been my wish and en- 
deavour ; but in despite of every exertion, many chasms will be 
discovered, which it was impossible to supply. If the deficienc/* 
of the materiab be not admitted as a sufficient apology, the 
reader must accuse the skill of the artist : his industry, he trusts, 
may defy reproof; and on it he rests his only claim to com- 
mendation. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Cbifliinihr inlrodoeed into Mlun— The eooqatmM of the 8u[oii»--TUir eoawmakm 
-r-QondHct of tho MiMioiuurie»— ControfoniM wwpecting lUitor. 

At the commencement c^ the Christian era, Qntaiq was th^ 
principal seat of the Sruidical superstition. 3y whom, and at 
what period, the natiyes were converted to phr^t^nity, are subp 
jects of interesting but doubtful inquiry.^ If we may believe 
the testimony of an ancient and respectable historian, they were 
indebted for this invaluable blessing to the sieal of some among 
the first disciples of Christ' The names of the missionaries he 
thought proper to omit : but the omi^ion has been amply sui>- 

1>]ied by the industry of more modern writers. With the aid of 
egends, traditions, and conjectures, they have discovered that 
St Peter and St Paul, St 3im<Hl and St James, severally 
preadied in Britain ; and that, after their departure, the pious 
undertaking was contiaued by the labours of Aristobulus, and 
Joseph of Arimatbea.' To notice the evidence which has beep 



1 For die tirno, we aie oftei^ referred to the wpr^ of GUdea, {temporf, ut kiibim* i 
Biollberu Cmmm. Gild, de excid. 9nt> edit. Bertnin^ p. 71 ; ) bat i| dilimt peroMl 
will ibow that the writer alfades to the firrt preaching of the goapel in thellomaa etfi- 
piie, not to the convenion of Britain. 

> See Eo8ebio% (Den|. Bvang. Lie. 7,) who inforroa vm, that the apoatlea not only 
preached to the nationa on the continent, bat paaaed the ocean ai^ visited tlie British ialea, 
(Tns 'rw tmtut9 mt^Bm *n *nue k^xm/hhis B^vrr^wku nfut*) Theodoret appeara to aa* 
aert the aame, though hia worda may admit a wider interpretation. Oi U tt/utrrpM Mnut 
m fMKt mt PmfuuuMt «uxa mm uB^wm yKg— A^<y4« ru 9rm/peiBttnt rue rg^c «tfcnir«r 
Tbeod. tom. iv. p. 610. 

* The original testioMiniea are carefully collected hy Uaher, (De Brit EccL primoid. 
pb 1 — SO.) The Catholic polemica were anxiona to prove that the Britiah church waa 
ipanded hy 8t Peter, (Parens, Three oonver. voL i. p. 7, fol. 1688. Broughton, 
ficdea. Hist p. 66. Alford, AnnaL torn. i. n. 26. 39. 49,) and the Protestant objected 
with equal zeal t|p rival pretensiona of 8t Paul, (€k>dwin, De prim. Brit conver. p. 6. 
dtiliingfleet, Orig. Brit p. 37.) The former relied on the treacherous authority of 
Metaphrastes : the latter on the ambiguous and hyperbolical expreaaions of a few more 
ancient writen. 

3 b2 17 
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adduced in support of these fables, would be superfluous. In an 
age of less discernment, they could hardly obtain credit : in the 
present they may be deservedly neglected. 

If it be truejtibat, at this early period, any of the Britons em- 
braced the doctrine of the gospel, we may safely pronoimce their 
number to have been inconsiderable, and must look to some later 
epocha for the more general diffusion of religious knowledge. 
By the native writers we are referred to the reign of Lucius, a 
British prince, who is conjectured to have been the third in de- 
scent from Caractacus, and to have inherited a portion of the 
authority, which Claudius had formerly bestowed upon that 
hero.^ Though educated in the errors of paganism, be bad im 
bibed, according to their account, a secret reverence for the God 
of the 4||0Btians ; and was at last encouraged by the favourable 
edict oilK Emperor Aurelius, to solicit the spiritual aid of Eleu- 
therius the Roman pontiff.' Two clergymen, Fugatius and 
Damianus, were commissioned to second the pious wishes of the 
prince; their zealous exertions were rewarded with the most 
rapid success ; and the honourable title of apostles of Britain was 
eecured to them by the gratitude of their disciples.^ 

Of the subsequent history of the British church, but few par- 
ticulars can be gleaned from the works of the ancient writers. 
The first event which claims our notice is the persecution raised 
against the Christians by the policy, or the superstition, of Dio 
clesian. He bad committed the government of the island to 
Constantius; and that prince, though he abhorred the cruel 
policy of enforcing perjury and dissimulation, by the fear of tor- 
ments, dared not, in the subordinate station of Caesar, to refuse 
the publication of the imperial edict, or to prevent the inferior 
magistrates from indulging their private hatred against the 
enemies of the gods, ifihe British church had to lament, on this 
occasion, the weakness of several among her children, who 
yielded to the impulse of terror, she could also boast of the 
courage of many, who braved the fury of their adversaries, and 
grasped with joy the crown of martyrdom. At their bead our 
ancestors were accustomed to revere the saints, Alban, the proto- 



< Ho was the gmt-gramlfoii of Arriragm, wfaon identity with Giraetacat 
lonnerlj laggerted by Alford, (torn. i. p. 86,) and haa ainoe bean ably maintained by 
Dr. Mibier, (Hiit of Winch. toI. L p. S9.) The objectiona of Cnmj, (Hkt p. SS,) 
and of Stiltingfleet, (Orig. p. 29,) may be eaaily repelled, or eluded. 

* The conTeraion, and evan Uie exiitenoe of Lnoina, have been qneatioiied by the 
akeptidflm of aome writeia. Bnt that the Chrietain fiiith waa publiGly profcwad in 
Britain, before the cloae of the aeoond centnry, ia clear from inconteatibia anthovity,; 
(Tert oont Jad. p. 189, edit. Regah. Orig. horn. tL in Lncn bom. tl in Eneh.;) and 
that Lnctoa waa the peraon to whom their anceitora owed thia advantage, ia the> general 
aaeeition of the British writera. I can aee no reaaon why their evidence ahonld be ra- 
fuaed, till it be oppoaed by the equal testimony of other hiaioriana. • 

< Nennioa, p. 108, edit Bert Ang. Sac vol. ii. p. 667. Were not the Tiiada a vaiy 
qoeitionable authority, a dangeroua competitor might be prodoeed in Bran, the aoppoaed 
gruid&ther of Caractacua. See Triad S6. 
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martyr of Britain, and Julius and Aaron, citizens of Caerleon J 
But Constantius was not long the silent spectator of cruelties 
which he condemned: within two years he was vested with the 
imperial purple; and, from that moment, he plax^ the Christians 
under his protection, and returned the sword of persecution into 
its scabbard.* 

In a remote comer of the west, the Britons had scarcely heard 
of the controversies which agitated the oriental churches. But 
they lent a more willing ear to the doctrines of their countryman 
Pelagius ; and his disciples, armed with syllogisms and distinc- 
tions from the logic of Aristotle, confounded the simplicity, though 
they could not pervert the faith of their pastors. The rapid pro- 
gress of error alarmed the zeal of the orthodox clergy and the 
Roman pontiff, or the bishops of Gaul, or perhaps^pMh, com- 
missioned St. Germanus of Auxerre, and St. Lupus of Troyes, 
to support the declining cause of catholicity.' They met the 
disciples of Pelagius in the synod of Verulam : the day was spent 
in unavailing debate ; in the evening a miracle confirmed the 
arguments of Germanus ; and his opponents declared themselves 
proselytes to his doctrine. The missionaries returned in triumph 
to their dioceses ; but they were scarcely departed, when the ex- 

Eloded opinions were preached with renewed activity, and the 
ishop of Auxerre was compelled to resume his apostolic fimctions. 
His labours, however, were repaid with the most complete suc- 
cess. The partisans of error disappeared before him ; and Pe- 
lagianism was eradicated from the island. >® But the satisfaction, 
which the Britons expressed ait this event, was clouded by sub- 
sequent misfortunes: a foreign and more formidable enemy 
arose ; and, after a long and doubtful struggle, the religion, with 
the government of the natives, sunk iipneath the persevering 
efforts of the Saxons. 

The Saxons, in the commencement of the second century, 
were a small and contemptible tribe on the neck of the Cimbrian 
Chersonesus :'^ in the fourth, they had swelled into a populous 
and mighty nation, whose territories progressively reached the 
Elbe, tbs Wes^r, the Ems, and the Rhine.*' Their favourite 
occupation was piracy. A body of Franks, stationed by the 

r Cma. p. Tt, 73. B«d. Hilt L 1. c Til 

• EiMeb. Tit Cowt L 1, c xtL For the data of thii penecutioD, an. 305, lee Smith, 
(Bed. Hii«. appon. p. 659.) 

* An. 439. From whom Gennanai received hb minion, is an onimpoitant queidon. 
which has been warmly bat fruiilewly diacawed. By ConsUntioa (ViL Germ. L 1, c. 
six.) it ia aacribed to the Gallic prelates; by Prosper (Chron. ad. an. 429, lib. adv. 
coDat c. zlL) to Pope Celestine. 

10 Vit Ger. L 11, c L 

" Em Tw •»>•« TK Ki^CJmuk x^f^enTM, Ptol. in qoar. Earop. tab. That Ptolemy 
wrote before the middie of the second century, appears from the latest of his obsenra- 
tiims, which were made in the year 139, (Encyd. method. Phyaique, tom. L p. 305.) 

u Aram. MaroeU 1. 37. Ethelwenl. 11, f. 474, edit Savile. 
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emperor Probus on the coast of Pontus^ had seized a Roman: 
fleet, and steering immolested through the Bosphorus and the 
Mediterranean sea, had reached in safety the shores of Batavia. 
Their successful temerity awakened the adventurous spirit of the 
neighbouring nations; who, though they were ignorant of the art 
of navigation, though they possessed neither the patience nor the 
skill to imitate the constnibtion of the Boman vessels, boldly de- 
termined to try their fortune on the ocean. In light and narrow 
skiff8> Che intrepid barbarians committed themselves to the mercy 
of the wends and waires ;^ the commerce of the provincials re- 
warded their audacity, and increased their numbers; and, in the 
midst of every storm, the &Lson squadrons issued from their 
ports, swept the neighbouring seas, and pillaged with impunity 
the unsus|(ecting coasts of Gliuil and Britain. When the Emperor 
Honorius recalled the legions from the defence of the island, the 
liatives^ who bad often experienced the desperate valour of the 
Saxons, solicited their assistance against their ancient enemies 
the ^icts and the Scots. Hengist, with a small band of merce- 
naries, accepted the proposal:'^ but the perfidious barbarian 
turned the sword against his employers^ and the possession of 
Kent was the fruit of his treachery. The fortune of Hengist 
stimulated the ambition of other chieftains. Shoals of new ad- 
venturers annually sought the shores of Britain ; and the natives, 
though they defended theiaiselves with a courage worthy of a 
more prosperous issue, were gradually compelled to retire to the 
steep and lofty mountaiils whieh cover the western ^coast 

By this memorable revolution, the fairer portion of the island, 
from the wall of Antoninus to the British channel, was unequally 
divided among eight independent chieftains." The other bar- 
Iiarous tribes, that dismipi1]«red the Romah empire, eaDeicised the 
right of victory with some degree of moderation ; and> by incor- 
porating th« natives With themselves, inaeteibly learned to imi- 
tate their manners, and to adopt their worshioi But the natural 
ferocity of the fiaxons h^ been sharpened by the stubborn re- 
sistance of the Britons. Tfaey spared neither the lives nor the habi- 
tations of their enemies; submission was seldom able to disarm 
their fiary; and the Churehet^ tpwils, and villages, all the works 
of art, and all the remains of Roman grandeur, were devoured 
by the flames.^ But while they thus indulged (heir reseut- 

1* Cni pdle Mian Adcare ^MkinDam ^^ 

Ladaiy et anuto gtmocum mtie findere lembo. 

SiiL ApoL eaHh\ t, odL ^vtK 

14 Ann. 449. 

>* Anxious for tho honour of luf eonntrymen, Goodall ttftempla to pi6V«^ thlt the 
conqueitf of the Saxons were bounded by the river Tweed. See his intimidloa to 
Scottish history prefixed to Fordun's Scotichronicon, (Edin. 1759, p. 40.) 

» Coofovebetur de mari usque ad mare ignis, oriental! sacrilegorum mann ettgge- 
iQlltaa, et finitimas quasque etvitates agroeque populans, qui non quievit aocensus, donee' 
ruBctam pane exurens insula siiperfidem rubra oocidentaleai tnicique ooeanum linfua 
delamberet. Gild. p. 85. Gildas was an enemy and a Briton. He may have exag- 
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ment, they dried up the more obvious sources of civil and reli- 
gious improvement. With the race of the ancient inhabitants 
disappeared the refinements of society, and the knowledge of the 
gospel : to the worship of the true Ood succeeded the impure 
rites of Woden ; and the ignorance and barbarism of the north 
of Germany were transplanted into the most flourishing pro- 
vinces of Britain. 

It was once the boast^ or the consolation of the Greeks, that, 
if they had been subdued by the superior fortune of Rome, Rome 
in her turn had yielded to them the empire of learning and the 
arts.*^ The histoty of the fifth and sixth centuries presents an 
almost similar revolution. The fierce valour of the northern bar- 
barians annihilated the temporal power of Rome ; and the reli- 
gion of Rome triumphed over the gods of the barbarians. 
Scarcely had the Sa&ons obtained the undisputed possession of 
their conquests, when a private monk conceived the bold, but 
benevolent design, of reducing these savage warriors under the 
obedience of the gospel. Gregory, on whom the veneration of 
posterity has bestowed the epithet of the great j had lately re- 
signed the dignity of Roman prefect, and buried in the obscurity 
of the cloister all his prospects of worldly greatness. While he 
remained in this humble station, he chanced to pass through the 
public market at the moment in which some Saxon slaves were 
exposed to iSale. llieir beauty caught the eye of the fervent 
monk ; and he exclaimed, with a pious zeal, that forms so fair 
ought no longer to be excluded from the inheritance of Christ. 
Impressed with this idea, he repaired to the pontitf, and extorted 
from him a reluctant permission to quit his monastery, and an- 
nounce the gospel to the barbarous conquerors of Britain. But 
the people of Rome were unwilling id^ihe deprived of a man 
whose virtues they adored. Their clamours retarded his depart- 
ure; and his subsequent elevation to the papal throne compelled 
him to abandon the design.^* 

Gregory, howeter, still kept his eyes fixed t»n Britain. The 
absence of his personal exertions he could easily supply by those 
of other missionaries ; and, from Ym high station in the church, 
he might direct their operations, and second their endeavours. 
The patrimony o^ St. Peter, in Gaul, was at this period adminis- 
tered by thejuresbyter Candidus. Ifo him he jgave an extraordi- 
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nary commpPin to purchase a competent tiumber of Saxon 

flHtted the craeltiei of Um invaders; but the subetance bf klb RArrAti¥« It eorrobormted 
by the Saxon cbronicte, (p. 15,) and by the tobvequent tenor of the daxon history. 

17 Gnscia capti fertu^ victorem cepit, et arte* 
Intotit agreiti Lati^^ — iloB. 

IS Bede t iL p. 78. I see no reason to dispute the truth of this anecdote, on the 
ground thkt it is not mentioned by foreign writers. Bede asierts, that he reeeived it 
**tniditione majorum ;'* and no nation could be more interested than the Saxons to pnll 
seme the memory of the accident which led to their conversion. See also the Saxon 
homily in nat St Greg. p. 1 1. 18, edit Elstob. 
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slaves under the age of eighteen, and to send them with sure 
guides to Rome, where they might be educated ^under his eye^ 
and at his expense.^* It was his intention to raise^hem, at a con- 
venient time, to the priesthood, and to employ them in the con- 
version of their countrymen. But their progress was slow; and 
his zeal was impatient After a short interval he resolved to try 
the courage of his monks, ignorant as they were of the language 
and manners of the barbarians. Having selected the most learned 
and virtuous of the community, he explained to them his views, 
elevated their hopes with the prospect of eternal rewards, and 
confirmed tltf^r consent with his apostolical benediction. Ani- 
mated by the^ exhortation of the pontiff, the missionaries tra- 
versed with speed the north of Italy, and arrived at the foot of 
the Gallic Alps : but the enthusiasm which they had imbibed in 
Rome, insensibly evaporated during their journey ; and, from 
the neighbourhood of Lerins, they despatched Augustine, their 
superior, to Gregory, to explain their reasons for declining so un- 
promising and so dangerous an enterprise. But the pontiff was 
inflexible. He exhorted, conjured, commanded them to proceed ; 
he solicited in their favour the protection of the princes and pre- 
lates of the Franks ; he begged of the Gallic clergy to depute 
some of their body to be their interpreters and associates ; and at 
last, aAer a long and tedious suspense, received the welcome 
news, that thev had landed in safety on the isle of Thanet. It 
was the year five hundred and ninety-seven. 

Of the Saxon kingdoms, that of Kent was the most ancient, 
and the best disposed to receive the truths of the gospel. The 
immediate descendants of Hengist seem not to have inherited 
the martial virtues of that conqueror, but, by cultivating the arts 
of peace, they had endeavoured to excite a spirit of improve- 
ment among their subjects. The example of their neighbours, 
the Franks, who had embraced the Christian faith, taught them 
to view with less partiality the worship of their ancestors ; and 
from the prosperity of that apostate people they might infer, that 
victory was not exclusively attached to the votaries of Woden. 
Bertha, daughter to Charibert, king of Paris, was married to 
their sovereign : she practised the rites of the gospel in the 
heart of their metropolis ; and the saintly deportment of Liud- 
hard, the prelate who attended her, reflected a lustre on the faith 
which he professed. From the epistles of St. Gregoly it appears, 
that these and similar causes had awakene^ a desire of religious 
knowledge among the inhabitants of Kent, and that application 
for instruction had been made to the prelates of the Franks ; 
whose apathy and indolence are lashed by the severe but merited 
animadversions of the pontiff."* 

L ▼. ep. 10. 
Lip. 61. Malm, de K«g. L L c L £ 4» edit Stvile. Gicg. Ep. L ▼. 
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'^ It was at this favourable period that Augustine reached the 
isle of Thanet, and despatched a messenger to inform the Saxon 
king, that he vms arrived from a distant country, to open to him 
and his subjects the gates of eternal happiness. Probably the 
mind of Ethelbert had been prepared by the diligence of his 
queen. He consented to hear the foreign priests : but fearful of 
tfie secret influence of magic, determined to give them audience in 
the open air. Elated with this faint gleam of success, the mis- 
sionaries approached the appointed place in the slow and solemn 
pomp of a religious procession ; before them was borne a silver 
cross, and a portrait of Christ ; and the air resoimded with the 
anthems which they chanted, in alternate choirs, joying for the 
conversion of the pagans. Ethelbert listened with attention to the 
discourse of Augustine : his answer was reserved but humane. 
Though he expressed no inclination to abandon the worship of 
his forefathers, he acknowledged that the ofiers of the missionary 
were plausible, and praised the charity, which had prompted 
strangers to undertake so perilous a joumev, for the advantage 
of an unknown people. He concluded witn an assurance of his 
protection as long as they chose to remain in his dominiona*^ 

Without the walls of Canterbury, the queen had discovered . 
the ruins of an ancient church, built by the Qritons in honour of \ 
St Martin. By het orders it had been repaired, and given to 
the Bishop Liudhard; it was now transferred to the use of the 
missionaries, whose efforts she seconded with all her in^uence. 
The patronage of the sovereign insured the respe€t of the suhr 
jects-; and curiosity led numbers to view the public service, and 
learn the religious tenets of the strangers. They admired the 
solemnity of their worship ; the pure and sublime morality of 
their doctrine ; their zeal, their austerity, and their virtue. In* 
sensibly the prejudices of the idolaters wore away; and the 
priests of Woden began to lament the solitude of their altars 
Ethelbert, who at first maintained a decent reserve, ventured to 
profess himself a Christian ; and so powerful was his example^ 
that ten thousand Saxons followed their prince to the waters of 
baptism.** 

From the natural ferocity of the Saxon character, there was rea« 
son to fear that the royal convert, in the fervour of proselytism, 
might employ the flames of persecution to accelerate the progress 
of Christianity. But his teachers were actuated by motives more 

'* Bed. L L p. 61. Horn. 8«z. in nat 8t Greg. p. 83 — 34. Goioeline pretends to 
giire na M werj speech of Augustine ; but it was probably composed for him by that 
writer, (Ang. Sac torn. ii. p. 59.) From the Saxon homily we learn, that on this and 
similar occasions, the French clergymen served as interpreters. Anb he ]>uph 
^spa pealptoba mub bam cynm^e ^ hif leobe Dobcf popl) 
bobobe. p. 33. 

>' Bede 1. i. c 26. The joy of the pontiff prompted him to impart Us ^coeas to 
Eulogius, the patriarch of Alexandria. In sdemnitate Dominica nativitjl^as quara 
decern miUia AngK ab eodem nunciati sunt fratre 0t co-episcopo noetro llli|^ttMti. (Ep. 
Greg. L m ep. 30. Smith's Bed. app. TiiL) 
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congenial %o the mild spirit of the gospel : and with a moderation 
which is not always the associate of zeal, sedulously inculcated 
that the worship of man, to be grateful to the Deity, must be the 
spontane/)U8 dictate of the heart ; and that the obstinacy of the 
idolater was U> be overcome, not by the sword of the magistrate, 
but by the labours of the missionary.^ These lessons they had 
imbibed from the mouth of the pontiff; and they were frequently 
inculcated in his letters. In obedience to his instructions, the 
weakness and prejudices of the converts were respected ; the de- 
serted ten>p)es of Woden were converted into Christian churches ; 
and the national customs gradually adapted to the offices of reli- 
gion. Hiftherto the Saxons had been accustomed to enliven the 
solemnity of their worship by the merriment of the table. The 
victims which had bled ou the ajtars of the gods, furnished the 
principal materials of the feast ; and the praises of their warriors 
were mingUd with the hynms ehanted in honour of the Divinity. 
Totally to have abolished this practice, might have alienated 
their minds irona a religion, which forbade the most favourite of 
thcu^jfttDUsements. By the direction of Gregory, similar enters 
were permitted on the festivals of the Christian mar- 
tyrl^Hents were erected in the vicinity of the church; and as 
soon as the service was concluded, the converts were exhorted 
to indulge with sobriety in their apoustomeft gratifications, and 
return their thanks to that Being, who showers down his bless- 
ings on the human raoe.^ 

From Kegfc the knowledge of the gospel was speedily trans- 
mitted to the neighbouring and dependent kingdom of Essex. 
Saberct, the reigning prince, received with respect the Abbot 
Mellitus, and invited him to reside in his metropolis.*' But the 
prospect of the missionary closed with the death of his patron. ' 
The three sons of Saberct, who were still attached to the worship 
of their ancestors, bursting into the church during, the time of 
sacrifice, demanded a portion of the consecrated bread, which 
Mellitns was distributing to the people.^ The bishop (he had 
been lately invested with the episcopal dignity) dared to refuse; 
and banishment was the consequence of his refusal. He joined 
his brethren in Kent : but they were involved in equal difficul- 
ties. After the death of Bertha, Ethelbert had married a second 
wife. His son Eadbald was captivated with her youth and 
beauty ; at his accession to the throne he took her to his bed ; 
and when the mismjp^ries ventured to remonstrate, abandoned 
a religion which foroade the gratification of his passion^ Dis- 

" Bed. 1. i. c 26. Horn. Sax. in nat 8t Greg. p. .36. 

^* For thit condescension, which wsi copied iVoni the pracdoe of the first ChrisiMn 
missionaries, (Mosh. Hist. Eccl. sec iL p. 3, c it. not) the pontiff has been chastised 
by the puritanical zeal of Dr. Henry, (toL iii. p. 194.) He asserts, that it introdoofd 
the g ross est corruptions into the Christian worship. But to accuse, is easier than to 
prove : and Henry has prudently forgotten to specify the nature of these conruptions. 

2* An. 604. 2« Bed. L iL c 5. 
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heartened by so many misfortunes, MelUtus, with Justus of Ro« 
chester, retired into Gaul.^ Laurentius, the successor of St 
Augustine, had determined to follow their example ; but spent 
the night before his intended departure in the church of St. Peter. 
At break of day he repaired to the palace ; discovered to the king 
the marks of stripes on his shoulders ; and assured him, that they 
had been inflicted by the hands of the apostle, as the reward of 
his cowardice. Eadbald was astonished and confounded. He 
expressed his wilUngness to remove the causes of discontent ; 
dismissed his father's widow from his bed; and recalled the 
fugitive bishops. His subsequent conduct proved the sincerity 
of his conversion : and Christianity, supported by his influence, 
soon assumed an ascendancy which it ever after maintained.^ 

From the south, the knowledge of the gospel passed to the 
most northern of the Saxon nations. Edwin, the powerful king 
of Northumbria, had asked and obtained the hand of Edilberga, 
the daughter of Ethelbert : but the zeal of her brother had stipu- 
lated that she should enjoy the free exercise of her religion, and 
had extorted from the impatient suitor a promise, that he iMs^d 
impartiaUyvexamine the credibility of the Christian faith. *4Hii 
these conamons Edwin complied, and alternately consulteotne 
Saxon priests and PpMlinus^a bishop who had accompanied the 
queen. Though th^arguments of the missionary were enforced 
by the entreaties of Edilberga, the king was slow to resolve ; 
and two years were spent in anxious deliberation. At lengthy 
attended by Paulinus, he. entered the great council <0the nation ; 
requested the advice of his faithful Witan ; and exposed the rea- 
sons which induced him to prefer the Christian to the pagan wor- 
ship.*^ Coiffi, the high priest of Northumbria, was the first to 
reply. It might have been expected, that prejudice and interest 
would have armed him with arguments against the adoption of 
a foreign creed: but his attachment to paganism had been 
weakened by repeated disappointments, and he had learned to 
despise the gods, who had neglected to reward his services. 
That the religion which he had hitherto taught, was useless, he 
attempted to p^ove from his own misfortunes ; and avowed his 
resolution to listen to the reasons, and examine the doctrine of 
Paulinus. He was followed by an agecAhane, whose discourse 
ofiers an interesting picture of the simplicity of the age. " When," 
said he, ^<0 king, you and your ministers are seated at table in 
the depth of winter, and the cheerful fire bkili^ on the hearth in 
the miwie of the hall, a sparrow, perhaps, chased by the wind 
and snow, enters at one door of the apartment, and escapes by 
the other. During the moment of its passage, it enjoys the 
warmth ; when it is once departed, it is seen no more. Such is 

3' Ann. 625. Both Jaitus and Mellitos became afterwardi archbbhope of Canter- 
baiy. 

3> Id. L u. c 6. 39 An. 827. 
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tbeHllare of man. During a few years his existence is Tisible * 
but what has preceded, or what will follow it, is concealed from 
the view of mortals. If the new religion offer any information 
on these important subjects, it must be worthy of our atten- 
tion.'**^ To these reasons the other members assented. Pauli- 
nus was desired to explain the principal articles of the Christian 
faith: and the king expressed his determination to embrace the 
doctrine of the missionary. When it was asked, who would 
dare to profane the altars of Woden, Coiffi accepted the danger* 
ous office. Laying aside the emblems of the priestly dignity, he 
assumed the dress of a warrior : and, despising the prohibitions 
of the Saxon superstition, mounted the favourite charger of 
Edwin. By those who were ignorant of his motives, his conduct 
was attributed to a temporary insanity. But he disregarded, their 
clamours, proceeded to the nearest temple, and, bidding defiance 
to the gods of his fathers, hurled his spear into the sacred edifice. 
It stuck in the opposite wall f^ and, to the surprise of the trem- 
bling spectators, the heavens were silent, and the sacrilege was 
unpunished. Insensibly they recovered from their fears, and, 
encouraged by the exhortation of Coiffi, burnt to thqjttround the 
temple and the surrounding groves.^ From so favotmble a be* 
ginning, the missionary might have tiintured to predict the entire 
conversion of the nation : but he could not calculate the numer- 
ous chances of war; and all the fruits of his labours were 
speedily blasted by the immature death of the king. Edwin was 
slain as he Iravely fought against Penda king of Mercia, and 
Caedwalla king of the Britons. During more than twelve months, 
the victors pillaged the kingdom of Northumbria without opposi- 
tion ; Edilberga, her children, and Paulinus, were compelled to 
seek an asylum in Kent ; and the converts, deprived of instruc- 
tion, easily relapsed into their former idolatry. 

The history of the Saxon kingdoms is marked with the most 
rapid vicissitudes of fortune. Oswald and Eanfrid were the sons 
of Adelfrid, the predecessor of Edwin. In the mountains of Scot* 
land they had concealed themselves from the jealousy of that 
prince ; and had spent the time of their exile inipaming, from 
the monks of Hii, the principles of the gospel. After the victory 
of the confederate kings, they returned to Northumbria. Eanfrid 
was treacherously slain in a parley with Ceed walla: Oswald 
determined to avenge the calamities of his family and country. 
With a small, but r^lute band of followers, he sought the army 

w Bed. I. u. c 13. 

*' Tbb drcnimtance is not to be found in the Latin copies of Bede ; but it hM been 
preeenred by King Alfred in his yersion. Da f ceaC he mib hi]* f pCJlC p 
hit f cicobe paepce on ftam heapre. Bed. Hist Sax. p. 617, 

*^ Alcoin has celebrated the lame of Coim in hb poem on the church ctf Yodu 

O nimiam tanti felix audada facti ! 

PoUuit ante alios qoas ipse sacraTent anuk— tr. 186 
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of the enemy, and discovered it uegligenCly encamped^vlbo 
neighbourhood of Hexham. A cross of wood was hastily dMted 
by his order, and the Saxons, prostrate before it, earnestly im- 
plored the protection of the God of the Christians. From prayer 
tftey rose to battle, and to victory. Csed walla was sl^in ; his 
army was dispersed ; and the conqueror ascended without a rival 
the throne of his ancestors." As he piously attributed his suc- 
cess to the favour of Heaven, he immediately bent his attention 
to the concerns of religion, and solicited a supply of missionaries 
from his former instructors. Gorman was sent, a monk of a 
severe and unpliant disposition ; who, disgusted with the igno- 
rance and barbarism of the Saxons, speedily returned in despair 
to his monastery. As he described to the confraternity the diffi- 
culty and dangers of the mission, " Brother,'* exclaimed a voice, 
" the fault is yours. You exacted from the barbarians more than 
their weakness could bear. You should have first stooped to 
their ignorance, and then have raised their minds to the sublime 
maxims of the gospel." This sensible rebuke turned every eye 
upon the speaker, a private monk of the name of Aidan : he was 
selected w be the apostle of the Northumbrians ; and the issue 
of his labours justified the wisdom of the choice. As soon as he 
had teceived th^ episcopal ordination, he repaired to the court 
of Oswald. His arrival was a subject of general exultation ; and 
the king condescended to explain in Saxon the instructions which 
the missionary delivered in his native language. But the suc- 
cess of Aidan was owing no less to his virtues than to his preach- 
ing. The severe Susterity of his life, his profound contempt of 
riches, and his unwearied application to the duties of his pro- 
fession, won the esteem, while his arguments convinced the 
understanding of his hearers. Each day the number of prose- 
lytes increased ; and*, within ^ few years, the church of Nor- 
thambria was fixed on a solid and permanent foundation.^ 

The East-Angles were indebted for their conversion to the 
zealous labours of Felix, a Burgundian prelate. In the com- 
mencement of the seventh century, their monarch, Redwald, had 
invited to h9 court the disciples of St. Augustine, and receive<l 
from them the sacrament of baptism. Yet he abjured not the 
worship of his country ; and the same temple was sanctified by 
the celebration of the Christian sacrifice, and polluted by the 
immolation of victims to the gods of paganism.^^ His son Eorp- 
wald was more sincere in his belief: but the merit of firmly 
establishing the Christian worship was, by his death, transferred 
to his successor, Sigebert, who, during a long exile in Gaul, had 
imbibed with the knowledge of the gospel a profound veneration 
for the monastic institute. No sooner had he ascended the 

" Bed. L iU, c 1—2, Ann. 635. " Bed. I. iii. c. 3—5. 

" Bed. I. ii. c 15. Hume (Hist. p. 32. Millar, 4®, 1762) inadvertently aacribeg 
die apostasy of Redwald to his son Eorpwald. 
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throne, than Felix^^mmissioned by Honorius of Canterbury, 
requested permissioii to instruct bis subjects. He was received 
with welcome, and fixed his residence at Dunwich, the capital 
of the kingdom.^ By the united efforts of the king and the mis- 
sionary, the knowledge of Christianity was rapidly diffused ; and, 
the better to eradicate ignorance and idolatry from the higher 
classes of the people, a public school was instituted after the 
model of that at Canterbury.^ Having shared for a time the 
cares and splendour of royalty with Egeric, a near relation, 
Sigebert retired to a monastery to prepare himself for deaths 
But his repose was disturbed by the invasion of a foreign enemy. 
A formidable body of Mercians had penetrated into the heart of 
the country ; the misfortunes of the campaign were ascribed to 
the want of conduct or of valour in Egeric ; and the East- Angles 
clamorously jj^anded the aged monarch, who had so often 
led them to victory. With reluctance he left his cell to mix in 
the tumult and dangers of the field. On the day of battle, when 
arms were offered him, he refused them as repugnant to the 
monastic profession, and with a wand directed the operations of 
the army. But the fortune of the Mercians prevailed : both the 
kings were slain ; and the country was abandoned to the ravages 
of the conquerors. Yet, under the pressure of this calamity, the 
converts persevered in the profession of their religion ; and Felix, 
within the seventeen years of his mission, had the merit of re- 
claiming the whole nation from the errors of paganism. 

While Christianity was thus making a rapid progress in the 
kingdoms of the north and east, a new apa|tle appeared on the 
southern coast, and announced the tidings of salvation to the 
fierce and warlike inhabitants of Wessex.^* His name was Bi- 
rinus. Animated with a desire of extending the conquests of 
the gospel, he had obtained tioiq Pope l|onorius a commission 
to preach to the idolatrous tribes of the Saxons. By a fortunate 

M Anno 631. 

*\ The situation and deaign of this sdiool have been the subject of much oootrovenj 
between the champions, of the two universities. The origin of Cambridge was ^rmeriy 
derived by its partisaasliirom Cantaber, a Spanish jpnnce, who way supposed to hvn 
landed in Britain in the reign of Gurguntius, about 400 years before the Christian era, 
(see Caius De Ant Cant- p- 20 — 60 ;) and the Oxonians, not to yield to their oppo- 
nents, claimed for their first professors, the philosophers whom Brutus had brought 
with him more than a thousand years before that period, (Assertio Antiq. Ozon. p. 1. 
London, 1568.) Antiquity so remote, was too ridiculous to obtain credit: both coo* 
tiacted their pretensions ; and Sigebert was selected for the founder of Cambridge, Alfi«d 
the Great for that of Oxford. The war, however, was still continued, and the most emi- 
nent scholars joined either party, as their judgment or partiality directed. Without 
engaging in the dispute, I may be allowed to observe, that there appeara no reason to 
believe, with the advocates for Oxford, that the school of Sigebert was designed only to 
teach the rudiments of grammar, or, with their opponents, that it was estabUdied at 
Cambridge. Bede tells us, that it was formed in imitation of the school at Canterbarj, 
in which all the sciences known at that period were studied ; and Smith has made it 
highly probable that it was situated either at Seaham or Dunwich. See Smith's Bede, 
App. p. 721. 

'» Ann. 634. 
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ooQCurrence of circumstances, he had scaflllly opened his mis- 
sion, when Oswald of Northumbria arrived lit the court of Kine- 
gilsy and demanded his daughter in marriage. The arguments 
of the missionary were powerfully seconded by the influence of 
the suitor. The princess and her father embraced with docility 
the religion of Christ | and the men of Wessex were eager to 
conform to the example of their monarch. Success expanded 
the views of Birinus : from the capital he removed to Dorches- 
ter, a city on the confines of Mercia ; and flattered himself with 
the expectation of converting that extensive and populous king- 
dom. 

But Mercia was destined to IreceiVe the faith from the pious 
industry of the Northumbrian princes ; Who were eminently 
instrumental in the dissemination of Christianity among the nu 
merous tribes of their countrymen. Peada, the ion of Penda, 
king of Mercia, had oflered his hand to the daughter of Oswiu, 
the successor of Oswald : but the lady spurned the addresses of 
a pagan ; and the passion of the prince induced him to study the 
principles of her religion. His conversion was rewarded with 
the object of his afiections. To those who doubted his sincerity, 
he replied that no .consideration, not even the refusal of Alcfleda; 
should ever provoKe him to return to the altars of Woden : but 
an argument more convincing than meire professions was the 
zeal with which he procured foilr Northumbrian priests to in- 
struct the Middle-Angles, whbm he governed as king during the 
life of his father. &^n renda himself was induced to grant his 
protection to the nbsibnarles ; and though he refused to yield 
to their exhortations, he treated with contempt such of his sub- 
jects as had enrolled thenisel\^es among the Christians, and yet 
retained the manners of pagans. Within a few years the fortune 
of war annexed the €iown of Merc^ia to that of Northumbria, 
and 'Diuma, a missionary, #as raised to the episcopal dignity. 
The converts were true to the faith which they had embracea ; 
and retained it with enthiisiasih, after they had thrown ofif the 
yoke, and replaced the sceptre in the hand^f their native 
princes. 

The zeal of Oswid was nbt satisfied with one royal proselyte; 
and his solicitations prevailed on Sigebert, the ]£ast Saxon 
monarch, to receive the sacred rite of baptism.'^ The men of 
Essex supported the character of their fathers. Like them they 
embraced the Christian faith, and like them apostatized. A 
dreadful pestilence, Which they attribtUed to the vengeance of 
Woden, induced them to rebuild \he altars, and restore the wor- 
ship of that deity. Jariinian, bishop of Mercia, was alarmed : 
with haste he repaired to the kingdom of Essex ; and by his 
preaching and authority confirmed the faith of the wavering 
and refuted the errors of the incredulous.^ 

» An. 653. <o Bed. I. iu. c 30. 
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The inhabitants of Sussex were the most barbarous of the 
Saxon nations, and the last that embraced the profession of Chris- 
tianity. Unmoved by the example of their neiglibours, whom 
they branded with the infamous name of apostates, they long 
resisted the repeated efforts of the missionaries ; but their obsti- 
nacy was induced to yield to the superior zeal or superior ad- 
dress of St. Wilfrid, a Northumbrian prelate. Expelled from 
h\a diocese by the intrigues of his enemies, he wandered an 
hftnourabie exile among the tribes of the south, when Edilwalch, 
the king of Sussex, who had been lately baptized, invited him to 
attempt the conversion of his subjects. Wilfrid had travelled 
through most of the nations on the continent; to the advantages 
of study he had joined those of observation and experience ; and 
while his acquirements commanded the respect, the improve- 
ments which he introduced conciliated the esteem of the barba- 
rians. His first converts were two hundred and fifty slaves, 
whom, together with the isle of Selsey, he had received as a 
present from the munificence of Edilwalch.** On the day of 
their baptism, they were unexpectedly gratified with the offer 
of their liberty from their generous instructor, who declared that 
they ceased to be his bondsmen from the moment in which they 
became the children of Christ. The liberality of Wilfirid was 
felt and applauded : numbers crowded to his sermons ; and those 
who were not convinced by his reasons, were silenced by the 
authority of the king. Within the space of five years he firmly 
established the Christian worship in Sussex : and after his de- 
parture the wants of the mission were supfdied by the pastoral 
care of the bishops of Winchester.*' 

Thus in the space of about eighty years was successfully ^m- 
pleted the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons; an enterprise, 
which originated in the charity of Gregory the Great, and was 
unremittingly continuefl by the industry of his disciples, with the 
assistance of several faithful co-operators from Gaul and Italy. 
Of the conduct which they pursued, and the arguments which 
they employed, a few particulars may be collected from the 
works of the ancient writers.** They were instructed most 
carefully to avoid every offensive and acrimonious expression ; 
to inform the judgment without alienating the affections ; and to 
display on every occasion the most disinterested zeal for the wel- 
fare of their disciples.** The great and fimdamental truth of 

<i An. 678. 

4S Comparo Bede (1. iv. c 13, ▼. c. IS. 28) with Eddius (vit Wilf. c 40) md Han- 
tingdnn, (I. iii. £ 1 92, int. acrip. poet Bed.) 

** Daniel, bishop of Winchester, in a letter to 8t Boni&ce, enumerates the argn- 
tnenta, which were thought the bent calculated to convince the pagans, (Ep. BoniC p. 
78, edit Serrar.) The letters of the pontifls to the 8axon kings, (Wilk. con. ▼d. i. 
p. 13. 30. 34,) and some passages of Bede (His. L ii. c 13, L iii. c 22) may also be oon- 
■ulted. 

^* Non quafli insnltando vcl irritando eos, sed placide et magna moderatione. Ep; 
Dan. ibid. 
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the unity of God was the first lesson whic^ they sought to in- 
culcate. The statues of the gods could not, they observed, be 
fit objects of adoration ; since whatever excellence they pos- 
sessed was derived from the nature of the materials, and the in- 
genuity of the artist :** and from the successive generation of 
the German deities they inferred, that none of them could be the 
first great cause, from whose fecundity all other beings received 
their existence.** If they were the dispensers of every bless- 
ing, why, it was asked, were their votaries confined to the bar- 
ren and frozen climate of the north, while the warmer and more 
fertile regions were divided among those who equally despised 
their promises and their threats ?*^ If Woden were the God of 
war, why did victory still adhere to the standards of the tribes, 
which had trampled on his altars and embraced the faith of 
Christ ? To the incoherent tenets of paganism they opposed the 
great truths of revelation ; the fall and redemption of man, his 
future judgment, and endless existence during an eternity of 
happiness or misery. For the truth of these doctrines, they ad- 
verted to the consent of the powerful and polished nations, 
which had preferred them to their ancient worship ; to the ra- 
pidity with which, in defiance of every obstacle, they had spread 
themselves over the earth, and to the stupendous events by 
which their diffusion was accompanied and accelerated.** Nor 
did they hesitate to appeal, like the apostles, to the miracles, 
which deposed in favour of their mission ; and the supernatural 
powers with which they believed themselves to be invested, at- 
tracted the notice of Gregory. His zeal rejoiced at the triumphs 
of t^ gospel : but his virtue was alarmed for the humility of bis 
disdples. In a long letter to Augustine, he earnestly exhortad 
him to reflect on the nothingness of man in the presence of the 
Supreme Being; to shut his ears to the subtle suggestions of 
vanity ; and to be convinced that the wonders, which accom-. 
panied his preaching, were wrought by God, not to reward the 
merits of those who were only humble instruments in the hand 
of Almighty power, but to display his mercy to the Saxons, and 
to attract their minds by sensible proofs to the knowledge of 
salvation.*® 

In one respect the missionaries ventured to deviate from the 
example of those who had preceded them in their sacred functions* 

<«Bed. I.ii. c 10, 1. iu.c. 22. 

^ QuosUbet ab aliia generato* concede eoe amerere, ut saltern modo hominom natos 
deoe et deaa potius homines quam deos Aiisse, et oepisse, qui ante non erant,, probes. 
Ep. Pan. ibid. 

^f Cum Christlani fertiles terras, vini oleique feraces cieteriRqoe opibus abundantes 
poasideant provincias, paganis frigore semper rigentes terras reUquerunt. Ibid. See 
a similar argument in Bede, (1. iL c. 13.) 

^9 Inferenda quoque siepius eis est orbis aoetoritas Christiani. Ep. Dan. ibid. 

49 Quidquid de faciendis signis acceperis n| aocepisti, hsc non tibt sed illis deputes 
Sonata pro quorum tibi salute collate snnt^ Ep. Greg, ad Atig. apud Bed. L i. c. SI. 
Wilk. con. vol. i. p. 10. 
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Though llie first preachers of Christianity rapidly extended their 
conquests throiigh every class of Roman subjects, almost three 
centuries elapsed before they presumed lo allempt ilie conversion 
of the emperors. But at the period of the Anglo-Saxon mission 
the oircumstances were changed. The rulers of ihe barbarous 
nations had proved themselves not insensible to the truths of the 
gospel; and the influence of their example had been recently 
demonstrated in the conversion of the Franks, Ihe Visigoths, and 
the Suevi. Hence the first object of the missionaries, Roman, 
Gallic, or Scottish, was invariably the same, to obtain the patrou- 
age of the prince. His favour insured, his opposition prevented 
their success." Yet let not malignity judge Ughtly of their merit. 
If virtue is to he estimated by the effort which it requires, they 
will be entitled to no ordinary degree of praise. They abandoned 
the dearest connexions of friends and country; they exposed 
themselves to the caprice and cruelty of unknown barbarians: 
ihey voluntarily embraced a life of laborious and unceasing 
exertion, without any prospect of temporal emolument, and with 
Ihe sole view of civilizing the manners, and correcting the vices 
of a distant and savage people. If they neither felt nor provoked 
the scourge of persecution, they may, at least, claim the merit of 
pure, active, and disintcreated virtue : and the fortunate issue of 
their labours is sufficient to disprove the opinion of those who 
imagine that no church can be firmly established, the foundations 
of which are not cemented with the blood of martyrs." 

In the judgment of a hasty or a prejudiced observer, the faults of 
the disciple are frequently transferred to the master : and the facility 
with which the natives of Essex relapsed into idolatry after the 
dpi^ of Sabercl, and those of Xorthumbria after the fall of^-fed- 
win, has encouraged a suspicion that the missionaries were more 
anxious to multiply the number, than lo enhghten the mindsof their 
jroselytes. It should, however, be remembered that the teachers 
Vere few, the pupils many, and their ignorance extreme. Under 
such difliculties, the rapid, though temporary success of Mellitus 
and Paulinus bears an honourable testimony to their zeal : nor 
should it excite surprise, if, af\er their unfortunate expulsion, the 
converts, without the aid of instruction, or the support of the civil 
power, gradually relumed to their former worship. To these 
two instances may be successfully opposed the conduct of all the 

"> On Ihia nihjc-ct bcp the remarks of Macquet (Abrt'gf rtironologique do I'hirtnira 
Kcle«iutique,vnl.i.j).6l3. ui. I76S.) nho unfarUinBlely idilucei Uie condocL of Cnd- 
wallk, lo prove that Ifat converla were Clirulian* onlj in nami', and alill relairwl ill the 
vicaa of paganiinl. But Csdnalla iran ncilhrr a Salon nor t tonmU He wm a 
Briliih iiriiire,whaii|iiM>DiiiJatiimoaly urged to wreak bia (eitgean» □□ tlia vanquulinl 
NarthDmbrian*. 

*' I ahall not |)ollute Ihrae pagpa nillt itiB abuse vhlch, about l<ro cenlurira ago, rr- 
ligioua hipttrv *o liviahly bestowrd on IIm apoiilln "f Ihe Suona. If the reader'a laale 
lead bim lo aurh oOal. he mnv prruaa lb* woAa of Gavle. (Crnl. S. r. «b. Ont 13. 
t. I,) of Parker. (AdI. Brit, p. :!3-4e,)Md of Ful, (Acta and Moo. torn. i. p. 107.) 
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Other Saxon nations, in which Christianity, from its first admis* 
sion, maintained a decided superiority. To object, that they 
yielded without conviction, is to venture an assertion that cer-* 
tainly is not countenanced by the obstinacy with which men 
adhere to their religious prejudices; and is sufficiently contradicted 
by the reserve with which Ethelbert listened to the instructions 
of Augustine, by the long resistance of Edwin to the arffumenta 
of Paulinus, and by the tardy but sincere conversions of Peada, 
prince of Mercia, and Sigebert^ king of Essex. But the claim 
of the missionaries to the gratitude, may be best deduced from 
the improvement, of their disciples; and whoever wishes justly 
to estimate their merit, will carefully compare the conduct of the 
Christian with that of the pagan Saxons. 

By the ancient writers, the Saxons are unanimously classed 
with the most barbarous of the nations which invaded and dis- 
membered the Roman empire.** Their valour was disgraced by 
its brutality. To the services they generally preferred the blood 
of their captives; and the man whose 4ife they condescended to 
spare, was taught to consider perpetual servitude as a gratuitous 
favour.'' Among themselves, a rude and imperfect system of 
legislation intrusted to private revenge the punishment of private 
injuries ; and the ferocity of their passions continually multiplied 
these deadly and hereditary feuds. Avarice and the lust of sen* 
sual enjoyment had extinguished in their breasts some of the 
first feelings of nature. The savages of Africa may traffic with 
Europeans for the negroes whom they have seized by treachery,^ 
or captured in open war: but the more savage conquerors of the 
Britops sold, without scruple, to the merchants of the continent, 
th^Mountrymen, and even their own children.** Their relii 
wa^accommodated to their manners, and their manners w( 

{perpetuated by their religion. In their theology they acknow* 
edged no sin but cowardice, and revered no virtue but courage. 
Their gods they appeased with the blood of human victims. Ot^ 
a future life their notions were faint and wavering : and if the 
soul were fated to survive the body, to quaff ale out of the skulls 
of their enemies was to be the great reward of the virtuous : to 
lead a life of hunger and inactivity the endless punishment of the 
wicked." 

Such were the pagan Saxons. But their ferocity soon yielded 
to the exertions of the missionaries, and the harsher features of 
their origin were insensibly softened under the mild influence of 
the gospel. In the rage of victory they learned to respect the 

'A Joluin. de laud. Conftan. p. 116. Sidoo. I. TiiL q>. 9. ZofK'i* lu* P* ^^- 

'* AltiMims gratis stabat in loco. Gild. p. 87. -\ ' * 

** Familiari, says Malmesbury, (de reg. I. L c. 3,) ae pene-lgilRiita oonanetiidiiM^ 

adeo ut non dubitarent arctiaaimas neceaaitudip^i mib pratextu minimoram commodo* 

rum distrabere. Mf^Ar 

»« Two paaaagea in Bade (L iL c 13. ^JBIbI^ ^'^ almoat jnadfy a doubt whethar 

tbay believad anj future atata at alL 
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rights of humanity. Death or slavery was no longer the fate of 
the conquered Britons: by their submission they were incor- 
.porated with the victors; and their lives and property were 
protected by the equity of their Christian conquerors.** The 
acquisition of religious knowledge introduced a new spirit of legis- 
lation: the presence of the bishops and superior clergy improved 
the wisdom of the national councils ; and laws were framed to 
punish the more flagrant violations of morality, and prevent the 
daily broils which harassed the peace of society. The humane 
idea, that by baptism all men become brethren, contributed to 
meliorate the condition of slavery, and scattered the seeds of that 
Uberality which gradually undermined, and at length abolished 
so odious an institution. By the provision of the legislature the 
jQreedom of the child was secured from the avarice of an unnatu- 
ral parent; and the heaviest punishment was denounced against 
the man who presumed to sell to a foreign master one of his 
countrymen, though he were a slave or a malefactor.*' But by 
nothing were the converts more distinguished than by their piety. 
The conviction of a future and endless existence beyond the 
grave elevated their minds and expanded their ideas. To pre- 
pare their souls for this new state of being, was to many the fiirst 
object of their solicitude : they eagerly sought every somrce of 
instruction, and with scrupulous fidelity practised every doty 
which they had learnt.** Of the zeal of the more opulent among 
the laity, the numerous churches, hospitals, and monasteries 
which they founded, are a sufficient proof: and the clergy could 
boast with equal truth of the piety displayed by the more emi- 
nent of their order, and of the nations instructed in the Christian 
faith by the laboiu-s of St. Boniface and his associates.*^ IdMie 
clerical and monastic establishments, the most sublime of the 
gospel virtues were carefully practised : even kings descended 
from, their thrones, and exchanged the sceptre for the cowL* 
Their conduct was applauded by their contemporaries : and the 
modems, whose Supercilious wisdom affects to censure it, nmst 
at least esteem the motives which inspired, and admire the reso- 
lution which completed the sacrifice. The progress of civilizatioK 

*• See the kws of Ids, 23, 24. 32. 46, (Wilk. leg. Sax. p. 18. 20. 22.^ 

*^ Though this inhuman custom was seTerely forbidden by difierent legislators, (Wilk. 
leg. Sax. p. 17. 93. 107^ 138,) it was clandestinely continued long afier the Nomian 
eon({ue8t, (Ang. Sac. voL iL p. 258. Malm, de reg. L L c 3. Girald. de expag. Hiber» 
L i. c 18.) 

*»See Bede (L ii. c. 17, 1. iil c. 26, L iv. c. 3. Bp. ad £gb. Ant p. 311,^ and the tea- 
timony of St Ghregory. Gens Anglorum prave agera metuit, ac totis desideriis adslei^ 
nitatis gloriam pervenire concupiscit, (Moral. L xxvii. c 8. Ep. 1. ix. 58.) 

^ The Old Saxons, the Francs, the Hessians, and the Thuringians were co ow rt rf 
by St Boniface ; the inhabitants of Westphalia by St Swibert ; the Fristana and the 
Hollanders by St Wilfrid and St Willibrord ; the nations north of the Elbe fay St, 
Willehad. See Walker's translation of Spelman's Alfred, (pnsC not) 

M According to Walker, (ibid.) three iM twenty Saxon kings, and mJt^ queans an^ 
children of kings, were revered as saints bj our ancestors. 
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kept equal pace with the progress of religion : not only the useful 
but the agreeable arts were introduced ; e¥ery species of know- 
ledge which could be attained, was eagerly studied; and during 
the gloom of ignorance which overspread the rest of Europe, 
learning found, for a certain period, an asylum among the Saxons 
of Britain.'^ To this picture an ingenious adversary may, indeed, 
oppose a very different description. He may collect the vices 
which have been stigmatized by the zeal of their preachers, and 
point to the crimes which disgraced the characters of some of 
their monarchs. But the impartial observer will acknowledge 
the impossibility of eradicating at once the fiercer passions of a 
whole nation; nor be surprised if he behold several of them 
relapse into their former manners, and, on some occasions, unite 
the actions of savages with the profession of Christians. To judge 
of .the advantage which the Saxons derived from their conversion, 
he will fix his eyes on their virtues. They were the ofispring 
of the gospel; their vices were the relics of paganism. - 

It was fortunate for the converts, that, during the seventh cen- 
tury, the peace of the western church was seldom disturbed by 
religious controversy. Though their teachers came from differ- 
ent and far distant countries, they were unanimous in preaching 
the same doctrine ; and it was for several centuries the boast of 
the Saxons, that heresy had never dared to erect its standard 1 
within the precincts of their church. In points of discipline, ! 
national partiality would prompt each missionary to establish 
the practice of his own country ; though Gregory, with a lauda- 
ble liberality of sentiment,- exhorted his disciples to despise the 
narrow prejudices of education, and carefully to select from the 
customs of different churches, whatever was best calculated to 
promote the general interests of virtue and religion.** But all 
were not animated with the spirit of the pontiff. The Scottish 
monks had been taught to respect as sacred every institution, 
which had been sanctioned by the approbation of their ances- 
ton ; while the Roman missionaries contended, that tl^e castoms 
of an obscure and sequestered people ought to yield to the con- 
sentient practice qf the principal Christian cbyrches. Each party 
pertinaciously adhered to their own opinion ; and the controversy 
was conducted with a violence which threatened to destroy the * 
fabric, that had been erected with so much labour and perse- 
verance. Yet the great objects, which called forth the zeal, and 
divided the harmony of these holy men, regarded not the essen- 
tials of Christianity: they were confined to, 1, the proper time 

*i See the chapter on the leaniini; of the Saxons. 

** Novit fraternitas tua Romans Eccletsie contuetudinem, in qua ae meminit natritam. 
8ed mihi placet, aive in Roroana, give in Galliarum, mu in qualibet eccleaia aliquid in- 
▼eniati, quod plus omnipotenti Deo poaait placere, aolHcite eligaa, et in Anglonim 
eccleaia inttitutione pnecipua, quo de multia eccleaita coiligere potuiati, infundaa. Bed. 
L L c. 27, inteiTOg. 2. 
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for the celebration of Easter, and, 2, the most approved method 
of wearing the ecclesiastical tonsure. 

1. The festival of Easter, instituted in honour of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, has always been considered as the principal of 
the Christian solemnities. To reduce the different churches of 
the east and west to uniformity in the celebration of this great 
event, was an object which engaged the attention of the prelates 
assembled in the council of Nice : and as the commencement of 
the Paschal time depended on astronomical calculation, it was 
determined that the patriarch of Alexandria should annually 
consult the philosophers of Egypt, and communicate the result 
of their researches to the Roman pontiff; whose duty it was to 
notify the day of the festival to the more distant churches. 
Unfortunately, the Roman agreed, jaot with the Alexandrian 
method of computation ; a different^cle of years was employ- 
ed ; and the limits of the equinoctial kmation were affixed to dif- 
ferent days. Hence arose an insuperable obstacle to the uni- 
formity required by the council ; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pened, that while the western Christians were celebrating the 
joyous event of the resurrection, those of the east had but just 
commenced the penitential a.usterities of Lent.*^ Weary of the 
disputes occasioned by this difference of computation, the 
Roman church about the middle of the sixth century adopted a 
new cycle, which had been lately composed by Dionysius 
Exiguus, and which, in every important pt)int, agreed with the 
Egyptian mode of calculation.^ But the British churches, 
harassed at that period by the Saxons, and almost precluded 
from communieating with Italy, on account of the convulsed 
situation of the continent, were unacquainted With this improve- 
ment,** and continued to use the ancien^t cycle, though their 
ignorance of its application caused them to deviate widely from 
the former practice of the Roman church.^ bence it happened 

** The cycle of the Alexandrians contained nineteen yeiUrs, that of the Romans 
aiglity-fottr : according to the former the equinoctial new moon coUld not occur *h|^ 
than the eighth of March, nor later than the fiAh of April, .while* the latter affixed tnei^ 
limits to the fifth of Much and the third of April. Hence it happened in the year 
417, that Easter was celMlted at Rome on the 26th of March, and lit Alexandria on 
the 22d of April. Smithes Bed. ap. n°. 9, p. 697, 698. 

*^ It contained 95 years, or five Egyptian cycles. 

''This is the reason which Bede assigns for their adhesion to the old method. 
Utpote quibus longe extra orbem positis nemo synodalia Paschalis obseryantiB decceta 
porrexerat L. iii. c 4. 

^ On this circumstance the prpjudice of psrty has endcavourrd to build a wild and 
extravagant system. Because the British Christians of the seventh century difiered 
from the Roman church in the time of celebrating Easter, it has been gratuitously as- 
sumed that they were Quartodecimans : that of consequence their fathers were of the 
same persuasion ; and ultimately that the faith was planted in Britain by missionaries, 
who were sent not from Rome, but from some of the Asiatic churches. The truth oi 
falsehood of the latter hypothesis is of little consequence ; yet it is certain that the 
Britons in the time of St Augustine were not Quartodecimans, as they observed Easter 
on the fourteenth day of the moon, only when that day happened to be a Sunday ; (Bed. 
L iii. c 4. 17 :) and that their ancestors were not Quartodecimans is no less oertam, if 
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that, during the sixth and seventh centuries the British Christians 
scattered along the western coasts of the island, observed in the 
computation of faster a rule peculiar to themselves: and when 
it was asked how theyj buried in an obscure corner of the earth, 
dared to oppose their customs to the unanimous voice of the 
Greek and Latin churches, they boldly but ignorantly replied, 
that they had received them from their forefathers, whose sanc- 
tity had been proved by a multitude of miracles, and whose 
doctrine they considered as their most valuable inheritance. 

2. When once the spirit of Controversy has taken possession 
of the mind, the most trifling objects swell into considerable 
magnitude, and are pursued v^ith an ardour and interest, which 
cannot fail to excite the surprise^ perhaps the smile, of the indif- 
ferent spectator. Of this d||;pription was the dispute respecting 
the proper form of the edcWiastical tonsure, which contributed 
to widen the separation between the Roman and Scottish mis- 
sionaries. The former shaved the crown of the head, which 
was surrounded by a (Circle of hair, supposed to represent the 
wreath of thorns, forced by the cruelty of his persecutors on the 
temples of the Messiah: the latter permitted the hair to grow 
on the back, and shaved in the form of a crescent the front of 
the head. Each party was surprised and shocked at the un- 
canonical appearance of the other. The Romans asserted that 
their tonsure had descended to them from the prince of the 
apostles, while that of their adversaries was the distinguishing 
mark of Simon Magus and his disciples.^^ The Scots, unable 
to refute the confident assertions of their adversaries, maintained, 
that their method of shaving the head, ho we vei» impious in its 
origin, had been afterwards sanctified by the virtues of those 
who had adopted it.** The arguments of the contending parties 
serve only to prove their ignorance of ecclesiastical antiquity. 
During the first fout hundred yeirs of the Christian efa, the 
clei|;y were not disUngnished from the laity by any peculiar 
mdfiod of clipping the hair : and the severity of the canons pro*^ 
ceeded no farther tbaH the prohibition of those modes, which 
were the ofispring ot vanity and etfemin^iy^/* The tonsure 
originated from the piety of the first professors of the monastic 

any credit be dae to Eawbivs, (ItisL L ▼. c. 23,) to Socrates, (L ▼. c 21 ,) to Conttantine 
in his letter to the bishops, (Bus. 1. iii. c. 14,) and to the subscriptions of the British 
prelates to the council of Aries (8pel. Cone p. 40. 42.) I should not omit that Goodall 
(ad Hist Scot introd. p. 66. Keith*s CataU of Scot. Bishops, preC p. Tii.) asserts that 
the Scots employed the same cycle, and observed Easter on the same day as was cus- 
tomary in the Roman church previous to the council of Nice. He founds his opinion 
on the ancient paschal table published by Bucher, in which the festival is fixed on tha 
foarteenth day of the moon for the years 316 and 320. 

«7Bed.l. iii. c25. V. c2l. 

** Namqoid, says Colman, patrem nostrum Columbam, et successores ejus divinis 
pagints oontraria aapukse vel egisse credendum est ? quoe ego sanctos esse non dubitans, 
tamper eorum vitam, mores, et disciplinam sequi non desisto. Bed. I. iiL c 25. 

•s Defiua cssaries compescitur ad breves capillos. Prudcn. m^t s^rs^atrw, 13. 

D 
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4 

institute. To shave the head was deemed by the natives of the 
east a ceremony expressive of the deepest affliction : and waSf^ 
adopted by the monks as a distinctive token of that seclusion 
from worldly pleasure, to which they had voluntarily condenuied 
themselves. When, in the fifth century, the most illustrious of the 
order were drawn from their cells, and raised to the highest dig* 
nities in the church, they retained this mark of their former pro- 
fession ; the new costume was gradually enibraced by theirijkrgy ; 
and the tonsure began to be considered, both in the Greek and 
the Latin church, as necessary for admission into the number of 
ecclesiastics. It was at this period that the circular and semi- 
circular modes of shaving the head were introduced. The 
names of their authors were soon lost in oblivion; and succeed- 
ing generations, ignorant of their r^al origin, credulously attri- 
buted them to the first age of Christianity.^® 

Such were the mighty objects, which scattered the seeds of 
dissension in the breasts of these holy men. The merit of re- 
storing concord was reserved for the zeal and authority of Oswiu, 
king of Northumbria. As that province had received the doctrine 
of the gospel from the Scottish missionaries, their influence was 
predominant with the prince and the majority of the people ; but 
his queen, Eanfled, who had been educated in Kent, and his son 
Alchfrid, who attended the lessons of St. Wilfrid, eagerly adhered 
to the practice of the Roman church. Thus Oswiu saw his own 
family divided into opposite factions, and the same solemnities 
celebrated at different times within his own palace. Desirous to 
procure uniformity, he summoned the champions of each party 
to meet him at Whitby, the monastery of the Abbess Hilda, and 
to argue the merits of their respective customs in his presence. 
The conference was conducted with freedom and decency. To 
Wilfrid was intrusted the defence of the Roman, to Colman^ 
bishop of Lindisfarne, that of the Scottish missionaries. Each 
rested his cause on the authority of those from whom the disci- 
pline of his church was supposed to be derived : and the king 
concluded the discussion by declaring his conviction, that the 
institutions of St. Peter were to be preferred before those of St. 
Columba. This decision was apnlauded by the courtiers : and 
of the Scottish monks nAny ranged themselves under the banners 
of their adversaries; the remainder retired in silent discontent to 
their parent monastery in the isle of Hii.^* 

The termination of this controversy has subjected the success- 
ful party to the severe but unmerited censures of several late 
historians. They affect to consider the Scottish monks as an 
injured and persecuted cast : and declaim with suspicious vehe- 

70 See Smith's Bed. app. d° ix. According to an ancient book of canons quoted bj 
Usher, the semicircular tonsure was first adopted in Ireland. (Uah. Ant Brit, c 17, pw 
924.) 

7> Bed. 1. iii. c. 25, 26. An. 664. 
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mence against the haughty and intolerant spirit of the Homan 
clergy.^ But, if uniformity was desirable, it could cmly be ob- 
tained by the submission or retreat of one of the contending par- 
ties : and certainly it was unreasonable to expect that those, who 
observed the discipline which tmiversally prevailed among the 
Christians of the continent, should tamely yield to the pretensions 
of a few obscure churches on the remotest coast of Britain.^* 
The dferge of persecution is i|pt warranted by the expression of 
the original writers, who give the praise of moderation almost 
exclusively to the Romans. Bede has recorded the high esteem 
in which Aidan and his associates were held by the bishops of 
Canterbury and Dunwich ; and observes that through respect to 
bis merit, they were unwilling to condemn his departure from 
the universal discipline of the Catholic church.^* The letters 
which the Roman missionaries wrote on occasion of this contro- 
versy, uniformly breathe a spirit of meekness and conciliation ; 
and prove that the writers rather pitied the ignorance, than re- 
sented the obstinacy of their opponents.^' But historic tnith will 
not penoit equal praise to be given to the conduct of the Scottish 
and British prelates. When Daganus, a Caledonian bishop, 
arrived at Canterbury in the days of Lawrence, the successor of 
St. Augustine, he pertinadously refused to eat at the same table, 
or even in the same house with those, who observed the Roman 
Easter f* and St Aldhelm assures us that the clergy of Demetia 
carried their abhorrence of the Catholic discipline to such an ex- 
tremie, that they punished the most trivial conformity with a long 
course of penance, and purified with fanatic scrupulosity every 
utensil, which had been contaminated by the touch of a Romau 
or a Saxon priest." We may wonder and lament that for objects 
of such inferior consequence men could suspend their more im* 
portant labours, and engage in acrimonious controversy: bat 
candour must admit that of the two parties, the Romans had the 
better cause, and by their moderation deserved that victory which 
thef^ ultimately obtained.^ 

73 Henry, Hiit of Brit toL iii p. 204. Rapin, toI. i. p. 71. 

^* NooHjuid univeraali, qas per orbem est, ecclesie Cbristi, eorum ent paocitts iiiio 
de ttigolo eitiema iniuls preferenda. Wilt apud mn. L iii c 25. Alao L iL e. 19. 

74 Bed. ibid. 

7« Bed. 1. a. c. 4. 19. Wilk. Cone torn. L p. 36. 40. Ep. Bonit 44, p. 69. 
7« Bed. 1. iL c 4. 

77 Apiat AldheL ad Geron. Regem, inter Boni&c. ep. 44, p. 59. See aW Beife^ L 
iL ic 20. Mat West ad an. 586. 
•"• dmith's Bed. app. viiL ix. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ExtranTe jarindiction of St Augnttioe — Archbnhops of Ctnterbnrj-f-Yofk — Lacb 
field — Number of Bishoprics — Election of Bishops — Episcopal Monattitriw Inrti 
tation of Parishes— Discipline of the Clergy — Celibacy. 

w. 

Episcopai« authority ii coeval with Christianity. The pleni- 
tude of the priesthood, which its divine Founder had comma* 
nicated to the apostles, w^s by them transmitted to the more 
learned and fervent of their disciples. Under the appropriate 
title of bishops, these ministers presided in the assembly of the 
faithful, delegated to the inferior clergy a discretionary portion 
of their authority, and watched with jealous solicitude over the 
interests of religion.^ Wherever Christianity |pnetrated, it was 
accompanied with the episcopal -institution ; anS the anomalous 
es^^nce of a church without a bishop wa^ a phepQme|i|p re- 
served for the admiration of later ages. Faithful to the ^etice 
of his predecessors in the conversion of nations, Augustine was 
careful to receive, within the first year of his mission, the epis- 
copal consecration from the hands of the Gallican prelates. At 
the same time he consulted his patron respecting the future 
economy of the rising church. Gregory, whose zeal already 
predicted the entire conversion of the octarchy,' commanded it 
to be equally divided hito two ecclesiastical provinces, in each 
of which twelve suffragan bishops should obey the superior ju- 
risdiction of their metropolitan. I^ondon and York, which under 
the Romans had possessed a high prercminence over the other 
cities of the island, were selected for the archiepiscopal sees ; 
and the precedency of their prelates was or^ed to be regulated 
by the priority of their consecratiouu But awittering distinction 
was granted to the superior merit of Augustine. The general 
government of the mission was still intrusted to his hands ; and 
the northern metropolitan with his suffragans was directed to 
listen to his instructions, and to obey his orders ^ 

From the Saxons the pontiff extended his pastoral solicitude 
to the Bflitons. The long and unsuccessful wars which they had 
wage^uainst their fierce invaders, had rf||axed the sinews of 
eccldlfiSkal discipline; and the profligate manners of tb^pir 

* Hif nama, says JElfnc, if jecpeben Episcopus, p if opepf ccapi- 
jenb. p he opepf ceapij« j^mle hif unbep]>eobbao. Ep. ^Ul 
apud Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 167. 

3 At this time the Saxon conquests were divided between eight chieftains or kings; 
but as Bemicia and Deira were soon united to form the kingdom of Northombria, thero 
appears no reason why the word heptarchy should be rejected, as applied to a later 
period. 

* Bede 1. i. c. 29. 
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were become, if we may credit the vehement assertions 
iidas, an insult to the sanctity of their profession. More 
ious to enjoy the emoluments, than to discharge the dutios of 
iheir station, they purchased the dignities of the church with 
presents,' or seized them by force; and the fortunate oan4idate 
was more frequently indebted for his success to the arms qf his 
kindred, than to the justice of his pretensions. Iqdolence had in- 
duced a passion for ebriety and Qlpess ; the patrimony of the 
poor was sacrificed to the acquisition of sensual gratificatipns; the 
most solemn oaths were sworn and violated with equal faoility ; 
and the son, from the e](ample of his father, readily iipbibed ^ 
contempt for clerical chastity.^ So general and unfayourable a 
eharacter may, possibly, excite the skepticism of the reader ; but 
the picture is drawn by the pencil of a countrynian and contem- 
porary ; and, though the colouring may occasionally betray the 
exaggeration of *|isal, there is no reason to doubt that the Outline 
is fiuthful and correct Gregory lamented, and sought to renaedy 
these disorders ; and, treading in the footsteps pf his predeciiriftr, 
CelesAie, who two centuries before had appointed the iftOnk 
Palladius to the government of the Scottish church,' invested 
Augustine with an extensive jurisdiction over all the bishops of 
the Britons.* To these degenerate ecolesiastics the superintend- 
ence of a foreign prelate, distinguished by the severe regularity 

4Bp. OOd. •di). CUle, p. »a, S4. 38. 

• Aa 8eotM ill CbrMtom cndeotat ofdnittur« Papt Celetlino Palbdiof ^primui 
t^ 9 eu p us miditQf. Frotp. m Chron, to. 431. What k the meaoinf ui primu§ 
^imiputf Wm PalUdiiis 1^ fiiii, who f^>peved amoof th« Soottkh ChristiaiM with 
wm apMoopal ehsrfder, at Fordiw aappoaea after Higden, (Hiat L iu. c. 8, p. 113, edit 
FlBBuiio,) or waabe the ilrat in authori^ among the Soottiah pralatea, aa aeemato have 
boas the opioioii o^ the eontinnntor of Pordon, and of the anciant l4ihopa of 8t An- 
drawa ; who» thoiigh lliej emeiaed the aathortty, aaattmed not the title of metropolitana, 
hm atylad tbeqtedfea jfr^ <ytieopt Seoiorum f (See Keith'a Catalogue of ScottiA 
Birfinpa. pra^ p. iif. ^^f^^^^V Hiat Soot introdnc p. 6&.) In either aanee Celaetioe 
appeara lo have eoneaiyeqfimaelf aatbiriied to inveat hie miaaiooarj with anthoritj 
•ear a foreign chtiych» 

* Bed. L !• e. S7f Thia hta been eonodered aa a wanton invaaioo of the righta of the 
Britiah ehqichea. That it waa warranted b j precedent ia deai from the hut note ; nor 
would it be a difliooh taib to prove that the Britooa were alwaya aabject lo the jnriadietioii 
a# the Rom«n aee. While thej formed a part of the weatem empire, they moat have- 
bean on the aame footing with the other pruvinoea ; and from the language of Qilda^ 
w mey kilar, th%t after their aepaiation, they atill continoed to aekatwiedge the 
enpanor amhority of the pooliC He informa ua that the Britiah eecleaiaelica, who bed 
not aofllaicot intereat at ^^1^0 to obtain the richeat benefioaa, eroaatd the M|.mi4 



traveraad diitant pvovinoaa niSth eoatly preaenta, in order to obtain the object ^iMBNib* 

- e*«kjlte 



; and then returned in triumph to their native country. PnMniaMa 
aantik, tiaoanavigara maria terraaqoe apatioaaa tynameara non tam pigel qnam deltcm, 
«t talaa apeciea oomparatur. Detnde cnm alMaappanitQ repedantee aeea patri* 
Infariiut violantrr manua aacroaanctia riiiii^'BwWiiii eHeneuri. (Ep. OibL p« M.) 
Aa the power of the emperora waa then ezt&Kt, thia peeaage muat DMan that the 
Briti^i alargymen carried their diapntee before the tribunal of aome foieign ptelale, 
who, undoubtedly, waa the biehop of Rome. For who elae poaeeaaed either & right ef 
the power lo control competitora, who either de c lhied the juriadiction, or appeeled fieae 
the dedaion of their own meUopolitanl To thia arguoMit 8ti|ltiigflaet haa oppeead # 
angiy b«t evmm anawer. (Orig. Brit p. 363.) 
6 d9 
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of his conduct, offered no very pliMng prospect : and wheo 
they reflected, that to acknowledge his authority was to subject 
their chinch to the control of the Saxon hierachy, their pride 
was alarmed, and they determined to refuse all connexion with 
himJ The difficulty of the attempt did not, however, damp the 
ardour of Augustine. He acted with a vigour proportionate to 
the confidence which Gregory had reposed in his zeal ; and, by 
the influence of Ethelbert, pjrevailed on some of the British pre- 
lates to meet him near the confines of their country. From the 
morning till night he laboured to efiect an accommodation; bis 
exhortations, entreaties, and menaces were inefiectual ; but a 
miracle is said to have subdued their obstinacy, and a promise 
was extorted that they would renew the conference on a fiiture 
day. The promise was observed ; but not till they had consult- 
ed a neighbouring hermit famed for sanctity and wisdom. His 
answer betrays their secret apprehensions, and shows that the 
independence of their church was the chief object of their solici- 
tude. He advised them to watch jealously the conduct of the 
missionary : if he rose to meet them, they might consider Him as 
a man of a n»eek and unassuming temper, and securely listen to 
his demands : but if he kept his seat, they should condemn him of 
pride, and return the insult with equal pride.' On the appointed 
day seven bishops, accompanied by Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, re- 
paired to the conference.^ Augustine had arrived before them : 
he did not rise at their approach ; and the advice of the hermit 
was religiously obeyed. To facilitate their compliance the mis- 
sionary had reduced his demands to three : that they should ob- 
serve the orthodox computation of Easter ; should conform to the 
Romi^n rite in the administration of baptism ; and join with 
him in preaching the gospel to the Saxons. Each request was 
refused, and his metropolitical authority cont^ptuously rejected. 
** Enow, then/' exclaimed the archbishop, in the anguish of dis- 
appointed zeal, << know, that if you will not assist me in pointing 
out to the Saxons the ways of life, they, by the just judgment of 
God, will prove to you the ministers of death." They heard the 
prophetic menace, and departed.'® 

^ 8e0 th« re n u of a 8azon poet transcribed by Whelock (p. 114 :^ bat aee them in 
the original ; for the Latin verrioo baa been enriched with the prejndicea of the traaa* 
.ator. 

• Bed. I. iL c. 12, p. 80. 

* Whether Dinoth poeseaied the gift of tonguei may with veaaon be doubted : thaPbe 
codid not mistake the title of the British metropolitan is erident His snppoaed answer 
to Anmtine, which Spelman and Wilkine haTe hononred with a place in their editioiw 
of the ALgUsfaxoundls, is said to betrai^ its origin by the modernism of its language^ and 
the anachxonism respecting the see of Caerleon. l*he forgery was detected bj Tuibei^ 
vOle, (Manual, p. 460,) and defended by StiDingfleet and Bingham, (8til orig. Brit |k. 
360. Bing. vol. i. p. 848.) 

^ As Bade, when he enon^erates the demands of Augustine, omits the recognitMm 
of his authority, aome Catholic writers have maintained that it waa not mentioiied, and 
pf cooaequeoce waa not rejected. Thair opinioB k, however, expressly lefat^ by Bed* 
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Augustiae did not lonj^irviv^e this unsuccessful attempt, and 
his prediction was suppo^ to have been verified within eight 
▼ears after bis death." Edelfrid, the warlike and pagan king of 
Morthumbria, had entered the British territories, and discovered 
the army of his opponents near the city of Chester. Diffident of 
their own courage, they had recourse (• spiritual weapons ; and 
a detachment of more than twelve hundred monks from the 
monastery of Bangor occupied a neighbouring eminence, whence, 
like the Jewish legislator, they were expected to regulate by 
their prayers the fate of the contending armies. As soon as they 
were descried, " if they pray,*' exclaimed the king, " they also 
fight against us *,'' and led his troops to the foot of the hill. Broc- 
mail, who had been intrusted with its defence, fled at the ap- 
proach of the Saxons; the monks were slaughtered without 
mercy; and of the whole number no more than fifty were able to 
regain their monastery.^ 

iiiqMtIf, (nrque we ilkim pro Ardiiepiscopo habtturM. p. 80.) But mm we thence to 
eonetude, with other wrkert, that the Britone also diiavowed the luprernacy of the pon« 
tiff! The inference will not convince the incredulity of those who know how frequently 
prelates in corocpunion with the eee of Rome, have objected to the papal mandatea in 
pninta of local discipline. As a recent instance may be mentioned, the conduct of the 
rrench bishops with respect to the concordat between Pius VII. and Bonaparte. 

>■ There can be little doubt that the death of Augustine should be fixed to the year 605, 
and the beltle of Cheater to 6 1 8. See lianghorn, p. 1 45. 149. 8mitb*s Bed. p. SI , not 29. 

'>Bed. p. 81. About five hundred years after this event, the fabulous Oeoffry of 
Monmouth, anxious to exalt the character of his forefathers at the expense of their con- 
querori,*attributed the massacre of the monks to the intrigues of St. Augustine, and King 
Etheibert ; and his account was adopted by the incautious credulity of two obscure his- 
torians, Grey and Trivet, (I^anghorn, p. 159.) But religious are more powerful than 
national prejudices. The story was improved by the reformed writers, and the arch- 
bishop was represented as departing in sullen discontent from the conference, and ex- 
horting the Saxon princes to efface with the blood of his adversaries the insult which 
had been oflfared to hia authority^ (See Bale, cent 13, c 1. Parker, p. 48, GodL p. 33, 
and a crowd of more modem writers, whose zeal has re-echoed the calumny.) But this 
heavy accusation is supported by no proof, and is fully refuted by the testimony of Bede, 
who refers the massscre of the monks to its true cause, their appearance in the field of 
battle ; and expressly declares that it occurred long after the death of Auguatine, (ipso 
Angustino Jam multo ante tempore ad coelestia regna sublato. Bed. p. 81. To elude 
the force of this passage. Bishop Godwin hai boldly asserted that it was added to the 
original text of Bede by the officious solicitude of some admirer of (he missionary. -He 
does not, indeed, deaiy us to believe him ** without aiming at any proof^" as Mr. Reeves 
inadvertantly isserts; (Hist of the Christ Church, vol i. p. 354:) but rests his opinion 
principally on the absence of tbo passage from the Saxon version by King Alfred. (God. 
pu 83.^ He should, however, have observed that the royal translator frequently abridginl 
the original, and omitted entire lines, when they were not necessary to complete the 
sense. Thus, for example, in the sentence preceding the controverted passage, he has 
not tranalated the account of Brocmail's flight, nor, in the sentence which follows it the 
dale of the ordination of Justus and Mellitus. (See Smith's edition of Alfred's version. 
p. 604k) Whelock is another writer, who has attempted to prop up t|\is baneleAs 
caJumny. (Hist Eccl. p. 1 14.) It were easy to expose the inaccuracies into which his 
seal has hurried him : but every candid reader will admit that if there be any Teason to 
doobt the true meaning of AlfrecPs version, it will be more prudent to consult the original 
of Bede, than the commentaries of controvertists. As to the Latin MS$.,they uniformly 
attest the authentiei^ of the suspected passage. It even occurs in that of More, writtiHi 
within two years from the death of Bede, and probably transcribed from the original copy 
of the vcntfrable historian. Smith's Bede, pref. and p. 81, not. ^ 
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The system of ecclesiastical polity which Gregory had dictated 
to the missionaries, was never effectually carried ig|p execution. 
Paulinus had indeed been consecrated for the see 6f York : but 
he was compelled to retire before he had completed the conver- 
sion of the nation; and the Northumbrian prelates for mt>re than 
a century aspired to iM higher rank than that of bishops. 
Augustine himself pref^ed Canterbury to London ; and the 
metropolitical dignity was secured to the former by the rescripts 
t)f succeeding pontiffs. Its jurisdiction at first extended no farther 
than the churches founded by the Roman nHsionaries.^ But at 
the de^th of Deusdedit^ the sixth archbishopTthe pre sjafg r Wig- 
hard was chosen to succeed himi and sent to Rome l3|Hb kings 
of Kent and Northumbria, to receive the episcopal dMKcratioa 
from the hands of the poiitiff, and to consult him respecting the 
controversies which divided the Saxon bishops. During his 
residence in that cit^ he fell a victim to the plague; and Vitalian, 
who then enjoyed the papal dignity, seized the favourable moment 
to place in the see of Canterbury a prelate of Vigour and capacity. 
The object of hiMhoice was Theodore of Cilicia, an aged monk, 
who, to the sevqpp morals, added a perfect knowledge of ecclesi- 
astical discipline. Him he invested with an extensive jurisdiction. 
Similar to that which Gregory had conferred on St. Augustine. 
At his arrival the new metropolitan assumed the title of arch- 
bishop of Britain, and was acknowledge as their immediate 
superior by all the Saxon prelates. The authority which he 
claimed was almost unUmited ; but the murmurs of opposition 
were silenced by the Veneration that his character inspired, and 
by a new d^teie of ^ope Agatho in favour df the see of Canter- 
bni^^^tet his ddath, different bishopi attempted to assert their 
indiiMJiJience ; and the successors of St. AUgilstine had more 
ihaniSce to dpdtend with the ambition of their suffragans. The 
first who dared to refuse obedience was Egbert, bishop of York, 
and brother to the king of Northumbria. l)ebending on the 
ancient regulation of St. Gregofir, and supfoorted by the influence 
of bis brother, he appealed to the pontiff; and a papal decree 
tevered from the immediate jurisdiction of the iilptish metropoli- 
tan, all the bishoprics sitiiated to the noilh df the Humber.*^ His 
iiuccess roused the hopes of a more dangerdus antagonist The 
^reat prerogatives of Canterbury were an object of jealousy to 
Offa, tne haughty and powerful king of Mercia. He thought it 
a disgrace that his pr^ates should profess obedience to the bishop 
t>f a tributary state ; and resolved to invest the ancient see of 
Lichfield with the archiepiscopal dignity. Janbyrht of Canter- 
bury was not wanting to himself in "feis controversy. He 
^entreated and threatened : he emplpyed the influence of friends 
and of presents : he adduced the dedreds of former popes, and 

1* Bade. 1. !▼. c S. 

u Clii^ 8tx. An. 735. Mtlm. de PUkit lUi. f. 1 5S. 
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pleaded the prescription of two centuries in favour of his church. 
But the poiMipr of Offa was irresistible. His design was approved 
by the prelates of an English council, and their approbation was 
confitmed by a rescript of the Roman pontiff. The bishops of 
Mercia and E^ast-Anglia acknowledged the authority of the new 
metropolitan ; and the archbishop of ^jf^iterbury, condemned to 
lament in silence the diminution of his revenue and authority, 
reluctantly contented himself with the obedience of the bishops 
of Rochester, London, Selsey, Winchester, and Sherburne. Bui 
the triumph of the Mprcian was not of long continuance. Within 
nine yiMA Kenulf ascended the throne, and, actuated either by 
motiveJHuustice,or by the desiHd of reconciling to his government 
the inmronants ik Kent, expresSied his willingness to restore to 
the church of Canterbury that p^e-eminence which it originally 
enjoyed. The most formidable obstacle arose from a quarter 
where it had been least expected. Leo, who was then invested 
with the papal dimity, refused td alter a regulation which, at the 
general petition df the Saxon nobility and clergy, had been esta- 
bliirtied o^ his predecessor. To ov^ercome th^|^position of the 

E)ntiff, it requi)red an embassy from the kin^ltid a journey to 
ome by tlie archbishop, Ethel ward. But his consent was no 
seoner obtained, than it was Joyfully received by the Saxon pre* 
lates,and the metropolitan of Lichfield descended to the subordi* 
nate station of a suffragan.^' The event of this contest proved 
hvmourable and useful to the see of Canterbury; and so firmly 
established its precedency, that it has since borne, without suffer- 
ing any considerable injury, the revolutions of more than ten 
centuries.** 

The first Saxon dioceses were of enormous extent, an<i^,^ne- 
rally commensurate to the kingdoms in which they w4M||f#sta- 
blished. The jurisdiction of the see of Winchester ^tl^tclmnrom 
the frontiers of Kent to those of the bom wall Brih)ns : a single 
bishopric comprised the populous and extensive province of 
Mercia ; and the prelate who re^yled sometimes at York, some- 
times in Lindisfame, watched over the spiritual interests of all 
the tribes of S^ljuns and Picts, Who d^elt between the Humber 

I' For thb controversy tonicilt Whaiidn, (Atig; Sac voL I p» ii^, 430. 460,) Um 
Saxon chronicle, (an. 785,) and WUkina, (p. 15S. ISO, 164— t.) 

*^ From the original granta it is erident that the great authority oonliBned on 8t Ao- 
guatine and Theodore waa iheant to expire at iMt death. (Bed. p. 70. 160. Wilk. 
p. 41.) Tet their tuoceasor^ often claimed, and aometimea exetrieed a raperioritj over 
all the neighbouring church^ From noroerous leeords it appears that the bishopa of 
SeoCland, and even of Irelahd, frequently repaired to Canterbury, for the sacred rite of 
consecration. (Wilk. p. 373, 374. Ang. Sac. voL i. p. 80, St:) and though the majority 
of the Welch prelates contiuMd to profess obedience to the bishop of 8t David*a, yet 
those of LanddSr, who disputed the arohiepiscopal dignity with the possessors of that aee, 
rather than submit to their adversaries, acknowledged the authority of the English me- 
tropolitan. Their celebrated bishop, Oudooeus, with the approbation of Mouric, king 
of Glamorgan, bad been onlained by 8t Augustine; and his successors were careful to 
ohaenre a practice which had been sanctioned by his examjgle. Langhom, p^ 137i 
Usher de prim. p. 85. Ang. Sac vol. iL p. 673. 4^^ 
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and the friths of Forth and Clyde. No powers of any individual 
were adequate to the government of dioceses so extensive ; and 
Theodore, from the moment of his arrival in England, had formed 
the design of breaking them into smaller and more proportionate 
districts. But few men can behold with pleasure the diminution 
of their authority or profit : and the duty of transmitting unim- 
paired to future ages the dignity which they enjoyed, would fur- 
nish the reluctant prelates with a specious objection against the 
measures of the primate^ Theodore, however, secure o( the 
protection of the holy see, pursued his design with prudence and 
with firmness. The contumacy 4^ Winfrid, the Mercian bishop, 
he chastised by deposing him from his dignity, and successively 
consecrated five other prelates for the administration of his 
extensive diocese :'^ and when Wilfrid of York had incurred the 
resentment of his sovereign, the king of Northumbria,he improved 
the opportunity, and divided into four bishoprics the provinces 
of that kingdom. The conduct of Theodore was imitated by his 
immediate successor, and, within a few years after his death, the 
number of Saxon bishops was increased from seven to seventeen.^' 
This augmentation was not, however, sufficient to satisfy the 
spiritual wants of the people ; and the venerable B^de zealously 
laments that, in the great and populous diocese of York there 
were many districts which had never been visited by their bi^op, 
and thousands of Christians, whose souls had not received the 
Holy Spirit by the imposition of his hands.^' To remove so 
alarming an evil, this enlightened monk earnestly but inefiiectu- 
ally proposed that the original plan of Gregory the Great should 
be completed ; that the church of Northumbria should be intrusted 
to the separate administration of twelve prelates ; and that the 
new episcopal sees should be filced in some of the rich but nomi- 
nal monasteries, which covered and impoverished that kingdom.** 
The election of bishops has frequently been the subject of con- 
troversy between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. As long 
as the professors of the gospel iprmed a proscribed but increasing 
party in the heart of the Roman empire, each private chiuch 
observed without interruption the method established by its 
founder. But after the conversion of Constantine, when riches 
and influence were generally attached to the episcopal dignity, 

1' Bed. I. !▼. c 6. Ang. Sac vol i. p. 433, not 

*• Thay were, in Kent, Canterbary mnd Rochester; in Eesex, London ; in Eait-Aii- 
glia, Duowiih and Helmham ; in 8u«ex, Selwy ; in Weiaex, WincheiAer and Shertwifiie ; 
in Meida, LidiMd, IxMoeiiter, Woroeater, and Sydnaoeater; in Northombria, Yorkt 
Hexham, LiodKsfarne, and Wbithem. 

» Bed. ep. ad Egb. p. 307. 

*o Habito majore concilio et connenan pondficali unol et legali, proapiciatur locna 
aliquis monaaterionim ubi aedea epiacopalia fiat .... Quod enim turpe eat diceie, tot 
aub monaateriorum nomine hi, qui monachica ▼!!» proraus aunt immunea, in aiiam 
ditionem aooeperunt, ut omnino dedt locua ubi filii nobilium aut emeritorum militnm 
poaaeamonem aecipere fioaaint Bed. ibid. p. 309. The nature of theae nominal or kj 
liionaaleriea will be explained in one of the following chaptera. 
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the freedom of canonical election alarmed the jealousy of the 
imperial court ; the prince often assumed the right of nominating 
to the vacant sees ; and the clergy were compelled to submit to 
a lesSy rather than provoke by resistance a more dangerous evil. 
However, the occasional exercise of the imperial claim was chiefly 
confined to the four great patriarchal churches of Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople, and Rome : and of the eighteen hundred 
dioceses which the empire comprised, the greater part enjoyed^ 
till the irruption of the barbarians, the undisturbed possession of 
their religious liberties. But the Saxon church in its infancy 
was divided among seven iniependent sovereigns, ignorant of 
ecclesiaftical discipline, and impatient of control. Their im^ 
petuosity was not easily induced to bend to the authority of the 
canons ; and their caprice frequently displayed itself in the choice 
and expulsion of their bishops. Of this a remarkable instance ift 
furnished by the conduct of Coinwalch, king of Wessex. Agil* 
bert, a GalUc prelate, whom his industry and talents had re- 
commended to the notice of the king, was appointed by him to 
succeed Birinus, the apostle of that nation. But the influence 
of the stranger was secretly undermined by the intrigues of Wini, 
a Saxon ecclesiastic of engaging address and more polished ac- 
^ cent ; and after a decent delay, the foreign bishop received from 
Ck>inwalch an order to surrender to the favourite one-half of his 
extensive province. Opposition was fruitless: and Agilbert, 
rather than subscribe to his own disgrace by retaining a mu- 
tilated diocese, retired from the kingdom of Wessex, and left his 
more fortunate antagonist in possession of the whole.'^ But 
Wini in his turn experienced the caprice of his patron. On some 
motive of disgust he also was compelled to abdicate his see, and 
an honourable but fruitless embassy was sent to Agilbert to 
solicit him to return. Similar instances which occur during the 
first eighty years of the Saxon church, show the inconstant 
humour and despotic rule of these petty sovereigns : and the 
submission of the prelates proves, that they were either too 
irresolute to despise the orders, or too prudent to provoke the 
vengeance of princes, whose power might easily have crushed tho 
fabric, which they had reared with so much difficulty and danger. 
By Theodore the discipline of the Saxon church was reduced 
to a more perfect form. The choice of bishops was served to 
the national synods, in which the primate presided, and regulated 
the process of the election." Gradually it devolved to the clergy 
of each church, whose choice was corroborated by the presence 
and acclamations of the more respectable among the laity.^ But 

3' Unde ofleniaf gimviter AgUbertua, qood hoc ipeo iDoonralto agerot Rex, radiil 
Galfiftoi. Bede. 1. iiL c. 7. 

« Compare Wilkina, (p. 46.^ Bede, (L iv. c 28, t. c 8. 18,) and the letter of Wald- 
har, biahop df London, (Smith f Bede, p. 783.) 

V EleeUo pnaaalam et abbatom tempore Anglorum penea deriooe et monadina erat 
Ifalm. de Pont L UL 1 157. Plegmond of Canterbury waa choaen op Dobe sub 
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the notions of the feudarjurisprudence insensibly undermined 
the freedom of these elections. As it was dangerous to intrust 
the episcopal power to the hands of his enemy, the king forbade 
the consecration of the bishop elect, till the royal consent had 
been obtained : and as the revenues of the church were origi* 
nally the donation of the crown, he claimed the right of investing 
the new prelate with the temporalities of his bishopric. As soon 
as any church became yacant, the ring and crosier, the embleois 
of episcopal jurisdiction, were carrie4 ^P the king by a deputation 
of the chapter, and returned by him to the person whom they 
had chosen, with a letter by which the civil officers were order* 
ed to maintain him in the possession of the lands belonging to 
his church.** The claiips of the crown wpre progressive. By 
degrees the royal will was notified to the olerj^y of the vacant 
biaiMbtUQibr the modest veil of a reibimpend^tion in favour 
of vaMlHcum candidate : at last the rights of the chapter were 
openV|if%vaded ; and before the fall of the 4>nglorSaxon dynasty 
we meet with instano($s of bishops appointed hy the sovereign, 
without w^ng for the choice, or soliciting the consent of Uie 
clergy." . 

The ministers of the public worshij^.in the infancy of the Saxon 
church were divided into two classes, the clergy and the monks ; 
who, as they were at first united by dieir common desire to con- 
vert the barbarians, were afterwards re^deired antagonists by thcT 
jealousy of opposite interests. The companions of St. Augustine, 
when he departed fVom Rome, ivere Italian monks : but during 
his journey he was joined by several of the Gallic clergy, to 
whose labours and preaching, as they alone spoke the Saxon 
language, he was greatly indebted for the success of his mis- 
op eallen hif hallechen, (Cbroo. 8ax. p. 900 ^dnoch of Dordieilsr, tna deri 
qutm populi Totii, (Hist RamM, p. 848. 44T,) Adulph of York, omniam codmimi ct 
volantftto regii et epbooporam, deri. et populoranu (Cimi. Buigen. hiet p. 81.) TIm 
^rchbithop of Ctnterbury it nid to have retained the riglit of nominating to tbe aea of 
Rodieeter. 8elden, not ad Eadmer. p. 144. 

'^ InguUl p. 32. 89. 68. A letter written by Bdward the Confeaior on one of tkeat 
oceaiioMjLUpenred in the history of Ely, p. 618, 

^* A^HlHp4ae annii reCroactia nulla electio pf»latonim eiat mere libera et eano» 
nice I mtftjim dignitatee tarn epiecoponim quam abbatum per annnlam et baeohmt 
Regia cnAv pro ana ooroplaoentia oonferebat Ing. p. 63. The royal nomination, how« 
erer, was not always eo cceasfi il. Egelric, appointed by Edward to the archbishoprie 
of York, was refused by the canons, and compelled to retire to the church of Dumam. 
(Cora. Burg, hist p. 45. Simeon says be was opposed by the clergy of Durham, p. 
167.^ That the right assumed by the crown was often exercised to the disadvantage 
of religion, became the subject of frequent complaint under die Saxon princes, (Chroo* 
Sax. p. 157. 163, Ingul£ p. 63. Sim. Dun. p. 166;) but after the Norman oonqoesi 
the abuse grew intdereble ; and the first ecdeaiastical dignities were proatituled by 
William Rufus to the highest J>idder. At last the ponti& interftred, and redatmed the 
ancient fieedom of canonical election. This gave birth to the celebrated dispute oon- 
ceming iuTestitures, which has ftimiahed many writers with a &Todi|n^theme, the 
lOEibition of the Roman biahopa. In treating it, they whimsically decuHr against the 
ignorance of die higher dergy at that period, and ret condemn the only meaaaie which 
^uld remedy that eriL 
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sion.*^ The economy of the rising church soon demanded his 
attention : and, desirous to imitate the discipline of other Christiai| 
countries^ he placed his monks in a convent without the walls qf 
Canterbury ; and intrusted the duty of his cathedral to the olergy 
who had accompanied him from Gaul.^ Scarcely, however, 
was the archbishop dead, when (if we may give credit to a si)s« 
picious diarter) the partiality of fjthelbert attempted to distqrb 
the order established by his teacher, and permission was obtained 
from the pontiff to introduce a colony of monks, whp might either 
supersede, or assist the former cai^ons.^ But if this plan we^e 
in contemplation, there is reason to believe it was not executed. 
Long after the death of Ethelbert, we discover the clergy in po9« 
session of Christchurch ; nor were they compelled to yield tobir 
benefices to the superior power of the monks befqre the com- 
mencement of the elevei^h century.** ^ M'^Sk"- • 
The motives which actuated Augustine, proUPf^ %|lff^ 
many of the other prelates to establish communities didUM^'mT 
the service of their cathedrals. St. Aidan, indeed, seeo^s tp form 
an exception. Lindisfame, \^hich he had chosen f^f his resi- 
dence, was regulated after the model of the parent monastery in 
the isU of Hii ; and both tUtk bishop and his energy practised, as 
far as their functions woula permit, the same religious observ- 
ances as the abbot and his monks. But the apology which Bede 
tfers for the singularity of the institution, is a sufficient proof, 
that it had been adopted by few pf the other prelates ;^ and 
the many regulations, which occur in the acts of the Saxon coun- 
cils, respecting the conduct and the dress of the canons, shew that 
order of men to have been wid^y diffused through the different 
dioceses of the heptarchy .9^ 

*8 Gompfra die 38th Mid 59th epipllei of St Gregory, (ep. 1. ▼.) with Bed«'f Hiiioiy, 
(L L c. 37, inter. 1, 2.) 9ee flto Alford, tnn. 698, and StiUingfleet'f answer to Craaj, 
p. «7l. 

S7 See Spelman, (Oooe^ foL i p. 1 16,) the boll of Eugeniot IV. to the canone of the 
Laleraq, (Pennot de canon. L ii. c. 14,) and Smith, (Floree hiit p, 363.) 

^ Qood poetulaati conoedimua, ut veetra benignitaa in Monasterio Saneti Sal^atoric 
monadionim regnlf titer TiTentiani habitationem statnat Ep. Bon. it. ad EtheL apod 
SpeL ToL L p. 130. i^^l^ 

» See the charter of Etbelred to the monka after he had expeUed the aH^RRf iOt. 
Con. p^ S83. 284.) StiUingfleet ahowt that, notwithitanding the introMMbwihe 
mooka, the clergy itill poaseieed Mveral prebends in that chorch aa late aa the feign of 
Heniy the Second, (Ann, to Cretsy, p. S90.) 

*^ Neqoe aliqois miretur . . . revera enim ita est .... Ab Aidano omnee loei 
ipaiut ^tiatites dscpie hodie tic eptscopale exeroent o6Sciam, nt regente monasteriuai 
4.bbate, qnem ipai cum concilio fratnim elegerint, omnea presbyteri, diaooni, cantorea, 
lectorea, pcterique gradas eccleaiastid, monachicam per omnia cum ipn epiioopo legu- 
|an^ serirant. Bed. vit. Coth. c. xvL 

» WiUutoDLLp. 101. 147. S86. Tom. ir. app. p. 754. See alao the letter of St 
Bonifiu» addremed to the Saxon bishops, priests, deacons, canoiUt clerks, abbots, monks, 
&c. (Ep. Bonif. 6j edit Ser.) Eugenius IV. asodbea the intrdduction of -canone to 
the order of MC^regory. Beatissimus Gregorius Adgustino Anglorum episoopo, ▼elot 
piantationem Scram in commisso sibi populo praceptt institi)!. Qulla Eug. IV. pao^ 
Pennot dt Smith Flores, p. .363. 

7 E 
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Under the general appellation of canons our ancestors com- 
prised the ecclesiastics, who professed to regulate their conduct 
by the decrees of the councils, and the statutes of the ancient 
fathers.*' In almost every episcopal see, contiguous to the 
cathedral, was ereeted a spacious building, which was distin- 
guished by the name of the episcopal monastery, and was de- 
si^gjll for the residence of the bishop and his clergy.^ The 
on^Pal destination of the latter was the celebration of the di« 
vine service, and the education of youth : and, that they might 
with les& ii]4>edimenl attend to these important duties, they were 
obliged to observe a particular distribution of their time, to eat 
at the same table, ta sleep in the same dormitories, and to live 
oiiitantly under the eye of the bishop, or, in his absence, of the 
superior whom he had appointed.^ But they retained the 
power of disposing of their own property ; and in this respect 
the cuionidtl differed essentially from the monastic profe^sion.^ 
Their numbers were constantly supplied from the children who 
were educated under their care, and the proselytes, who, dia» 
gusted with the pleasuret^ll the troubles of the world, requested 
to be admitted into their society. Among them were to be found 
the descendants of the noblest families, and Thanes, who bad 
governed provinces, and commanded armies.^ A severe pro- 
bation preceded their admittance into the order : nor did they 
receive the tonsure from the hands of the bishop, till their con- 
duct had been nicely investigated, and the stability of their voca- 
tion satisfactorily proved.^ 

These communities were the principal seminaries for the edu- 
cation of the clergy. Though each parish-priest was constantly 
attended by a certain number of inferior clerks, who were or- 

tt Canones dicimiif regolas, qnai omctt patres comtitaenmt, in qaibas i c r i pUim f^ 
quomodo canonid, id eft, clerid regularas TiTere debent Exoerp. Egb. Arehiep. p. lOU 
Af NorUmmbria wai principally conTerted by the Soott|^ miwionariefl, the dttgy wwa 
there known by the Scottiah name of Culdeea, (Colidei or Keledei, from Keile mtt^aM% 
and Dia Deoa, Goodall, introd. ad Hist Soot p. 68.) In the cathedral church cif Toik 
they retained this appellation as late as the cleTonth centoiy. (Monast Ang. voL ii. 
p. 368.) This circumstance alone is sufiident to refute the strange notion of some 
modem Scottish writers, that the Culdees were a kind of presbyterian ministers, who 
rejected tlie anthority of bishops, and difiered in religious prindples from the mooksu 
Goodall hia demonstrated from original records, that they were the clergy of the cathe- 
dral churohes who chose the bishop, and that all their disputes with the monks regar d ed 
contested property, not religious opinions. See preface to Keith's Catalogue of Biafaopa^ 

p. TUL 

*' Alford, the learned annalist, has incautiously sanctioned the vulgar error that a 
monastery necessarily implies a habitation of monks, (Alt tom. iiL p. 183.) The 
distinction of clerical and monastic monasteries is repeatedly inculcated in ovr Saxoa 
writers. ( Wilk. p. 86. 100. 1 60. Gale, p. 481.) It was equally known in other nations. 
See the epistle of St Ambrose to the church of Vercelli, (L iii.) the life of St Augn^ 
tine by Posndius, (c. xL) the ioQ^M of St Augustine, (de diversis, 49, 50,) the coun- 
cil of Menti» (c. SO^and H|i||p^ los Seminarios dericales, (en SalanttiDca, 1778, 
p. 6—14.) ^ 

. s^Bed. L L c. 37. Wilk. p. 147. 398w s'Conc. Aquiigran. L can. 116. 

M Hored. an. 794. 796. Wilk. p. 336, xiil *7 Wilk. p. 98. 
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dered to listen to his instructions, and were occasionally raised to' 
the priesthood ; yet it was from the episcopal monastery that the 
bishop selected the most learned and valuable portion of his 
clergy. With the assistance of the best masters, the young ec- 
clesiastics were initiated in the different sciences Which were 
studied at that period : while the restraint of a wise and vjgiiant 
discipline withheld them from the seductions of vice, and^ 
them to the labours and the duties of their profession, 
ing to their years and merit they were admitted to the lower 
orders of the hierarchy : and might, with the approbation of 
their superior, aspire at the age of five-and-twenty to the rank 
of deacon, at thirty, to that of priest.^ But it was incumbent 
on the candidate to prove, that no canonical impediment foripie 
his promotion ; that he was not of spurious or servile birth ; that 
he had not been guilty of any public and infamous crime ; and, 
if he had fonnerly lived in the state of wedlock, that neither he 
nor his wife had been married more than once.^ From the 
moment of his ordination he was bound to obey the commands 
of his bishop ; tfi reside within the <|||toese; to limit the exercise 
of his functions according to the directions of his superior ; and 
to serve with fidelity the church in which he might be placed^ 
But though he was thus rendered dependent on the nod* of his 
diocesan, that prelate was admonished to temper the exercise of 
his authority with mildness and discretion, and to recollect, that 
if, in the discharge of the episcopal duties, be was the superior, 
on other occasions he was the colleague of his priests.^ ^ 

In the infancy of the Saxon church, the scanty supply of mis- 
sionaries was unequal to the multiplied demands of the people 
intrusted to their care. The bishop either followed the court and 
preached according to his leisure and opportunity ; or fixed his 
residence in some particular spot, whence, attended by his clergy, 
he visited the remoter parts of the diocese. Churches were not 
erected except in monasteries, and the more populous towns ;i 
and the inhabitants of the country depended for instruction on< 
the casual arrival of priests, whom charity or the orders of their 
superiors induced to undertake these obscure and laborious jour- 
neys. Bede has drawn an interesting picture of the avidity with 
which the simple natives of the most neglected cantons yrere ac- 
customed to hasten, on the first appearance of a missionary, to 
beg his benediction, and listen to his instructions:^ and the cele- 
brated St. Cuthbert frequently spent whole weeks and months in 
performing the priestly functions, amid the most mountainous 
and uncultivated parts of Northumbria.*^ The inconvenience 

••WiflLp. 106, 107. 

'^ U. p. S5. It was necMsary, as will be proT«dilp|iftiter, UmH his wile should be 
dead, or have consented to a perpetual separation. 
40 Id. p. 43. 83. i02. 105. 127. 171. 
<« Id. p. 103 *'J Bed. I. iii. c. 26. « Bed. vit Cuth. c 9. IS* 
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of this desultory methodjil^^ instruction was soon discovered ; and 
Honorius of Canterbii|fi|t*said to have first formed the plan of 
distributing each dioc^pftto a proportionate number of parishes, 
and of allotting each to the care of a resident clergyman.^ But 
thcHiuthoritf is doubtful ; and the attempt, if it ii0e made, was 
prooably confined to the territories of the Kentish Saxons. To 
Archbishop Theodore belongs the merit of extending it to the 
nei^bouring churches, from which it \i^as gradually diffused over 
the remaining dioceses. That prelate exhorted the thanes to 
ereofud endow, with the permission of the sovereign, a com- 
pete^phumber of churches within the precincts of their estates ; 
and, to stimulate their industry, secured to them and their heirs 
the"" right of patronage.^ Thus the ecclesiastical distribution of 
each diocese into parishes, was conformable to the civil division 
of the province into manors : but as many of these were of 
great extent, to accommodate the more distant inhabitants, orato- 
ries were erected, which, though at first subordinate to tMr 
mother church, were frequently, with the conMn-rence of ^f 
bishop, emancipated from tiieir dependence, an|||Jionoured wim 
jilje parochial privileges.^* 

'^Theodore, however, was careAil not to deprivfe the bishop of 
that authority which was necessary for the goveiiiment of the 

»\ clergy. Though the right of advo\vson Vas vested in the 
tron, the powers of institution and det}rivation were reserved 
unimpaired to the diocesan.^ Besides the rej^Ulations which that 
prelate might think proper to publish in his annual visitation, 
twice in the year the parish priests were compelled to attend the 
episcopal synod, to give an account of their conduct, and to re- 
ceive the orders of their superior.*" They were admonished that 
to preach the pure doctrine of the gospel, and to eradicate the 
lurking remains of idolatry, were among the most important of 
their obligations.^* Each Sunday they were to explain in Eng- 
lish that portion of the Scripture which was read during the 
mass, and to devote a part of their time to the instruction of their 
parishioners in the tniths and duties of Christianity.** Through 
veneration to the holy husel, the victim of salvation whom they 

«aWiJlP«rol.p.40. 

^^WMnmie, p. 189, not Whelock's Bed. p. 3^, not Spelmao^s Coondlt, p. 
152. vtellbops appear to have ceded the Hgfat of advowson to the lay proprietor qd 
theae oonditiona ; that he should baild a church and habitation for the dergyman, 
ahould assign a certain portion of glebe lilnd towards his support, and should grant him 
the tithes of bis estate. If the thane afterwards buiit another church, and the biahop 
permitted it to have a burial-ground, the incumbent might claim one-third of the tithes;, 
otherwise he was to be supported at the expense of the patron. This I conioeiVe to be 
the meaning ef the many regulations in Wilkins, p. 103: tit, 300. 30%, 

<«Ibid. 

<' Wilk.p. 103, xxiii. 106, IyiL 

<• Id. p. 146, i. iii. 

^' Id. p. 96, viii. — xii. 1 50, xix. 

^ Id. p. i02, iii. vi 134, xiii. 135, xt. 
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belieyed to be immolated on their alt ^ftg the church, the vest- 
ments, and the sacred vessels were oraHji^to be kept clean, and 
to be treated with respect.** The sick^ipie particularly recom- ( 
mended to their care. They were frequently to visil them, to 
hear their coMlBsions, to carry them the eucharist, aiil to anoint 
them with thelast unction.'^ In the tribunal of penance, an in- 
stitution which formed the most difficult^f their functions, they 
were advised to weigh with discretion every circumstance, that 
they might apportion the punishment to the crime : and, in order 
to assist their judgment, were freqtiently to consult, and V|^u- 
louriy to observe the directions of the penitentiary.*^ Thelpi^ere 
exhorted to be satisfied with the revenue of their churches; and 
the severest censures awaited the priest, who presumed to de- 
mand a retribution for the discharge of his functions.** Every 
dissipating amusement and indecorous employment was forbid- 
den. They could neither accept of civil offices, nor engage in the 

;ulations of commerce. The tumultuous pleasures of the 
and of pilblic diversions they were exhorted to despise as 

»gatory frou their character, and to employ their leisure 
hours in the stu^ of theology, and the exercise of manual laboU||j 
Their dress was to be plain butjdecent : free from the ornament^ 
of fashionable vanity; and conformable to the severity of the 
canons.*^ To bear arms was strictly forbidden ; but arms wq||| 
always worn by the Saxon as a token of his freedom^and the 
number of statutes by which they were prohibited, is tt proof of 
the difiusion and obstinacy of this national prejudice.*^ 

The obvious tendency of these laws was to enforce the duties, 
and to Uphold the sanctity of the priestly character. But there 
was another ihegulation, the general expediency of which will 
not be So universally admitted, t^rom the gospel and the epis- 
tleis of St iPaul, the first Christians had learned to form an exalted 
hotion of the merit of chastity and continency.*' In all, they 
Were revered t from ecclesiastics, they 1\^ere expected. To the 
Utter were sup{>osed more particularly to belong that voluntary 
renunciation of sensual pleasure, and that readiness to forsake 
parents, wife, and children, for the love of Christ, which the Sa- 
viour of mankind required in thfe tnore perfect of hisdj^j^es:** 
and this idea was strengthened by the reasoning ofmSU^^j^t 
who had observed, that while the married man watjUPHptrily 

*i Sacrificram victims nh^tariii Bed. I. iv. c. 28. 

«WiULp. 107, c2I9. xxvi. 

»» Id. p. 60, vii. 102, xx. 103, xxL xxU. 127, xv. 

Mfd. 115,i, 126,1.286, ix. 
\ »» Id. p. 102, xiL 104, xl. 146, iiL Burials were excepted firom this law. See chap* 
Her 111. 

^ Id. p. 99. xxviii. 102. xiv. xvi. xtiii. 112, dix. 124, viL viiL 138, 139. 

<'Id. p. 102, xvii. 112,clv. dxk 

<« Mat xix. 10. 1 Cor. vii. 

^ Lak. xiv. 26. 

£ 2 
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solicitous for the concerns of this world, the unmarried was at 
liberty to turn his whole attention to the service of God.*^ Hence 
it was inferred that the embarrassments of wedlock were hostile 
to the profession of a clergyman. His parishioners, it was said, 
were his family; and to watch over their spiritual welfare, to in- 
struct their ignorance, to console them in their afflictions, and to 
relieve them in their indigence, were expected to be iiis constant 
and favourite occupations.'^ But though the first teachefs of 
Christianity were ^customed to extol the advantages, they do 
not appear to have imposed the obligation of clerical celibacy. 
Of those who had embraced the doctrine of the gospel, the ma- 
jority were married previously to their convefsion. Had they 
been excluded from the priesthood, the clergy would have lost 
many of its brightest ornaments : had they been compelled to 
separate from their wives, they might justly have accused the 
severity and impolicy of the measure.** They were, however, 
taught to consider a lifeof continency, even in the married state^ 
as demanded by the sacredness of their functions:* and no soonor 
had the succession of Christian princes secured the peace of 
the church, than laws were made to enforce that discipline, which 
fervour had formerly introduced and upheld."^ The regulations 
of the canojii were supported by the authority of the emperors : 
by TheoclQsius, the priest who presumed to marry, was deprived 
of the cMncal privileges; by Justinian, his children were decla- 
red illegitimate.^ Insensibly, however, the Greek and Latin 
churches adopted a diversity of discipline, which was finally 
established by the council in Trullo. Both of them indulged the 
inferior clerks with the permission to iparry: though that mar-* 
riage, until it was dissolved by the natural death 6f the wife, of 
interrupted by her voluntary retreat into a convent, was an 
effectual bar to their future promotion. But by the Greeks they 
were only forbidden to aspire to the episcopal dignity ; by the 
severity of the Latins they were excluded from the inferior 
orders of sub-deacon, deacon, and priest. 

The reader who is more conversant With modem than with 
ancient historians may not, perhaps, be disposed to believe that 
the discipline of the Latins was ever introduced into the 9axon 
church. He has, probably, been taught, that '^ the celibacy of the 
clergy was first enjoined by the popes in the tenth century^ and 
not adopted by our ancestors till five hundred years after their 

w 1 Cor. viL 32, 33. 

>i The Tilidity of this inference if maintained in the very act of pafUament Wlitdi 
licenMs the marriaii^es of the clergy. 2 Ed. vi. c 21. 

«3 Hawarden, Charch of Chritt, vol. iL p. 405. 410i Ed. 1716. 

<' Grig. Horn. 23 in Lib. Nam. Euseb. Dem. Evan. I. i. c. 

^* See the councils of Elvira, (can. 33,) of Neoceaarea, (can. 1,) of Atktjtik, (can. 
10,) of Carthage, (con. 2, can 2,) and of Toledo, (con. 1, can. 1.) 

'' Ni"tegitimoe quidem et proprios eciiie eoa, qui ex hujusmodi UlordiitttA coaAoprB- 
tione, nascuntur, aut nati sunt. Leg. 45, cap. de epis. ct cler. 
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conversion : that the Snxon bishops and parochial clergy, like 
those of the present church of England, added to the care of their 
flocks that of their wi^es and children : and that even the mo<* 
nasteries of monks were in reality colleges of secular priests, who 
retained the choice, without quitting the convent, eitherof a mar- 
ried or a single life.''^ But after a patient, and, I think, impar- 
tial investigation, I hesitate not to say that the marriages of the 
ancient Saxon clergy must be classed with^ those imaginary 
beings, which are the offspring of credulity A prejudice. Had 
they been permitted, they would certainly ha^ claimed the no- 
tice of contemporary writers, and have been the object of synod- 
ical regulations : but to search for a single trace of their existence 
in the writings of contemporaries, or the regulations of synods^ 
will prove an ungrateful and a fruitless labour."^ Every monu- 
ment of the first ages of the Saxon church which has descended 
to us, bears the strongest testimony that the celibacy of the clergy 
was constantly and severely enforced. Of the discipline esta- 
blished by the Roman missionaries, every doubt must be removed 
by the answer of St Gregory to St. Augustine, according to which^ 
only the clerks who had not been raised to the highest orders, and 
who professed themselves unable to lead a life of continency^ 
were permitted to marry ;"* and the consentient prMice of the 
northern Saxons is forcibly expressed by Ceolfrid, (he learned 
abbot of Weremouth,^ by Bede, in different passages oIJMb writ- 
ings,*® and by Egbert, the celebrated archbishop of Yotk, in his 
excerpta.^^ In many of the canons which are acknowledged to 
have been observed by their successors, it is either evidently sup- 

M See Tindairf Rapin, (torn. L p. 80,) Barton*! MonaiUcon Eboncenae, (p. 80,) 
HQiiie» (Hut, c ii. p. 28,) and Henry, (Hist vol. UL p. 216.) 

>' Among the wrilera, who contend that the 8sxon clergy were permitted to marry, 
I em acquainted with no one beaidea Inett, who has ventured to appeal to any contem* 
porary anthority . He refers his reader to Theodore's penitentiary, which was pabliabed 
hy Petit with ao many interpolations that it ia impoasible to distingoiah the original 
from the sparious matter, (Inett, voL L p. 124.^ The words in the peniteatiaiy are 
these : Non lioet Tiris foeminas habere monachaa, neque fosminis Viroa : tamen non 
destniamus illod quod consuetudo est in hac terra. (Poen. p. 7.^ But thia paaaage, if 
genuine, speaks not of the clergy nor of marriage : and probably allodea to the aeeular 
or double monasteries, which wUl be afterwarda deacribeid, and in which it aometimas 
happened that communities of monks or nuns were subjected to the government of per- 
sons of a difiSnent aez. This custom the canon disapprotea, though it daree not 
abolisfa it 

M Si qui aint derid extra taeroa ordinet constituti, qui ae continere non poaaonty 
Bortiri uxoies debent Bed. Hist L L c. 27. 

A* Camem soam cum vitiis et concupiscentiis crucifigere oportet eos qui - -- gradom 
clericatus habentes arctioribus se necesse habent pro domino oontinentia fimnia astiiii- 
gere. Ep. Ceol£ ad Naiton reg. apud Bed. L ▼• c 21. 

^0 Sine ilia castimonie portione, qus ab appetitu oopuls conjugalis cohibet, nemo 
▼el saccerdotium suscipere vel ad altaris potest ministerium consecrari; id est, ■ noa 
ftut Tirgo permanserit aut contra uxoria oonjunctionis fisdera aolverit Bed. de taber. 
L iiL c. 9. See alao his commentary on St Luke, c I. 

'I Clerici extra sacros ordines constituti, id est, nee preabyteri nee diaooni sorttri ox- 
ores debent; saoerdotes autem nequaquam uxorea ducant Exc. Egb. apod W^L pi* 
il2,can.clx. 
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posed ^ or openly comnianded.^^ The s«itence of degradation is 
pronounced against the priest or deacon who shall presume to 
marry :^^ and the ecclesiastic who had separated from his wife 
to receive tile sacred right of ordination, and had returned to her 
again, was condemned to a penitential course of ten or seven 
years.^* An improvement was made on the severity of the 
lathers assembled in the great council of Nice, and even female 
relations were forbidden to dwell in the same house with a 
priestJ^ During more than two hundred and £fty years from 
the death of Augustine, these laws respecting clerical celibacy, 
80 galling to the natural propiwities of msm, but so calculated to 
impart an elevated idea of the sanctity which becomes the priest- 
hood, were enforced with the strictest rigour: but during part of 
the ninth, and most of the tenth century^ when the repeated and 
sanguinary devastations of the Danes threatened the destructioa 
of the hierarchy no less than of the government, the ancient ca- 
nons opposed but a feeble barrier to the impulse of the passions: 
and of the clergy who escaped the swprds of the invaders, seve^ 
ral scrupled not to violate the chastity which at their ordinatioa 
they had vowed to observe. Yet even then the marriage of 
priests was never approved, perhaps never expressly tolerated, 
by the Sazoi^ privates :^ and as often as a transient gleam g^ 

" Wilk^p. 103, xxxi. 

'» Dooef f acep^af . *] biaconaf . •] o^pe Dobcf \Seopar !Se 
on Dob^f cemple Dobe beai^an pcylon. ^ halixbom. *] halij^ 
bee hanbhjan?^ ba fcylon pymbU hypa clsanyf pe healbin. 
'*God*s priestg and deacons, and God's other servants, that should serve in God'a tctDpIp* 
and toach the sacrament and the holj bool(s, they sh«Il always obaerve their cbMtilgr.'* 
Poenit Eg. p. 133, iv. 

7* Dip maef f e ppeof i? o^l'e biacon f ivi;|^e. ^Solironhypa^abef. 
'* If priest or deacon marry, let them lose their orders." Ibid, l and p^ 134, ▼. But 
depoeition was the only punishment : the marriage wfi not annulled. It wm oi^f in 
the twelfth century that holy orders were declared to ingapfitate a penon fior maniigau 
Pothier, Traite du Contrat de Marr. p. 135. 

7t liif hf ylc ^ehabob man. bif cieop o^l'e msff e ppeof c o^^e 
munuc ol'^e biacon hif ^emsccan hspbe sp he ^ehabob pepe. 

2ba pop Dobcf lupon hij ponlec. *] tohabe venj. t hijj 
onne cpc pyH'an cojajbepe npyppbon )Saph hsmeb binj;. 
paBf tc aelc be hif enbebypbnyf pe. f pa hic bupan appiten 
YY be manphce. "If any man in orders, bishop, priest, monk, or deMoo, bad 
his wife, ere he were ordained, and forsook her for (jrod*s sake, and received ordioatioii, 
and they afterwards return together again through lust, lei each fast aoooiding to lub 
order, as is written above with respect to murder.*' Ibid. p. 136. 

'« ^IconDobef bcope >Seon claennyf pc Dobe ^Seopi^sn pcylc. 
YY popboben p he na)>op ne hip ma^an ne ol'epne pipman po|i 
nanep peopcep bm^on inne mib htm nsbbe. %dsp he \Suph 
bcoplep copnunje baep on jepinrije. Ibid. p. 134, vL 

77 The only semblance of a proof that these maniagea were tolerated, oocun in 
the regulations for the clergy of Northumbria, published about the year 950, and 

designed, as I conceive, to direct the officers in the bishop's court Dip ppeopc 

rpenan poplaice. ^ ol'pe mme. anal'ema pic. «*lf a prieat fooake Im 
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Cranqnillity invited theth to turn their attention to the restoration 
of discipline, the prohibitions of former synods were revived, and 
the celibacy of the clergy was recommended by pat^nal exhort- 
ations, and enforced by the severest penaltiesJ^ r 

To calculate the probable influence of this institution on the 
population of nations ha^ frequently amused the ingenuity and 
leisure of arithmetical politicians ; of whom many have not hesi- 
tated to arraign the wis^pm of those by whom it was originally 
devised, and of those by whom it is still ^bserved. Yet, in de- 
fiance ik their speculations, sevei^ Cathohc countries continue to 
be crowded with inhabitants ; aJpo account for the scanty popu- 
lation of others we need only advert to the defects of their con- 
stitution, the insalubrity of the climate,' the establishment of 
foreign colonies, and barrenness of a parched and effete soil.^ 
Neither is it certain that to increase the number of inhabitants 
is, in all circumstances, to increase the resources of the state ; 
but it iB^pyident that the man, who spends his life in promoting 
the intdrseCs of morality, and correcting the vicious propensities 
of his fellow-creatures, adds more to the sum of public virtue and 
of public happiness than he whose principal merit is the number 
of his children. If it be granted that the clerical functions are 
tM high importance to the welfare of the state, innust also be 
acknowledged that, in the discharge of these functions, the unmar- 
ried possesses great and numerous advantages over the married 
clergyman. Unencumbered with the cares of a family, he 
may dedicate his whole attention to the spMtual improve- 
ment of his parishioners: free from all anxiety respecting 
the future establishment of his children, he may expend with 
out scruple the superfluity of his revenue, in relieving the dis- 
tresses of the sick, the aged, and the unfortunate. Had Augus- 
tine and his associates been involved in the embarrassments 
of marriage, they would never have torn themselves from their 
homes and country, and have devoted the best portion of their 
lives to the conversion of distant and unknown barbarians. Had 
their successors seen themselves surrounded with numerou9 
£Bimilies, they would never have founded those charitable esta- 
blishments, nor have erected those religious edifices, that testify 
the use to which they devoted their riches, and still exist to re- 

eooeidniie and tika anotfa^y let him be aoeaned." (Wilk. p. 819, xxxr.) TMb by 
some is ezplaiDed to inpsiy m pwrnkwon to keep one coneubiiie, provided she be pat 
on the tune footing as a wifo ; bat othen, with greater probability, eonceiTe the cone 
to be directed ■jitnit hun, who having pat away one concubine at the leqoiiilion of 
the biahop, had afterwMs taken another. 

7i Bee Wilkina, p. 314, L 325, yiii. 329, Ix. 333, xxxL 350, t. vi. 368, xii. 386, L 
393. 301, tL From the aeverity of the thirty-firat canon, published in ^e reign of 
Edgar, Johneon ii cbnnnoed that it moat have been compoeed by St Dnnatan. The 
learned tranriator fatad probably forgotten that it was oompoBed two centuriea before^ and 
publiafaed by Aicftiblshop Egbert Compare Wilk. p. 136, with p. 333, zxzi^ 

'* See on the Ikat canae a curioas dissertation by the Abbe Mann. TranaMtiona 
of Acad, of Scieiicaa at Manheim, voL vL 
8 
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proach the parsimony of succoeding generations.*^ But it was 
not from the impohcy of-tfai^ iDstitution, that the reformers 
attempted to justify the e^MlMls with which they emancipated 
themselves from its yokeS^V They contended that the law of 
clerical celibacy was unjust, because it deprived man of his 
natural rights, and exacted privations incompatible with his 
natural jtfopensities. To this objection a rational answer was 
returned^ that to accept the priestly character was a matter of 
election, not of necessity : and that he, who freely made it the 
object of his choice, chose at the same time the obligations an- 
nexed to it The insinuation that a life of continency was above 
the power of man, was treated with the contempt which it de- 
served. To those, indeed, whom habit had rendered the obse- 
quious slaves of their passions, it might appear, with reason, tOQ 
arduous an attempt: but the thinking part of mankind woul4 
hesitate before they sanctioned an opinion which was ^J|bel oi^ 
the character of thousands, who, in every departnieqMHMiciety, 
are confined by their circumstances to a state of te3|pntry or 
perpetual ceUbacy. 



CHAPTER IIL 

Kefwiaef of the i^ieirgy — Donatknifl of Land — ^Voluntarj obhtioo>— THhw Ckowh 
DoM— Right of Aiyhim — Peace of the Chuich Rewiwifot. 

It is a maxim of natural equity, consecrated by the uniform 
practice of the wisest as well as the most illiterate nations, that 
ibe man whose life is devoted to the service, should be snp- 
' ported at the expense of the public. As the ministers of religion 
are engaged in the exercise of fupctions the most benefieid to 
society, they may with justice claim a provision, which shall be 
sufficient to remove the terrors of poverty, and permit a close 

M^He that hath wife and children," saith Lord Bacon, <" hath giTea hoalagM to 
fortune : for they are impedupents to great entexpriaes either of Tirtne or nrnrWef 
Certainlj the beet works, anoof the greatest merit for the paUic, hafe proceedod fton 
the muzMrried or the childless man, vdiich both in affection and meant hive mmrMt 
and enCiwed the pnblie. . . . Unmarried men are best fTiend8,-|M|| maitei%, beak 



servants .... A single life doth well with churchmen : for charity vDl hardly 
the ground, where it must first fill a pool.** Bacon's Essays, p. 17, London, 1096. 
A Roman philosopher was of the same opinion. Vita oonjugaUs altos eC genamM 
spiritos frangit, et a magnis cogitationibus ad humillimas detramt Senect. 

'1 It is amusing to hear the reasons assigned by Bale for his union with the fidthfiil 
Dorothy. Soelestissimi antichristi characterem illico abrasi, et ne deinoepa in aJiqao 
easem iam detestabilis besUe creature, uxorem accepi Dorotheam fiddem, divins hoic 
voci auscultans ; qui se noii contiaet, nubat Baleus de seip. Cent viiL c. oh. 
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attention to the dischai^ of their duties: but the manner in 
which this provision should Ij^M^red, is a subject of political 
discussion, and has always. variap^^ to the exigence of 

circumstances, the manners (vHnfetpeople, and the method of 
public instruction. The present' chapter will attempt to inves- 
tigate the principal sources, from which the support of the Anglo- 
Saxon clergy was originally derived. The civil and reUgious 
revolutioDs of more than ten centuries have occa^^lhsd many 
important alterations: yet the more lucrative of "iSle ancient 
institutions are still permitted to exist. Though the zeal of the 
first reformers execrated the doctrines, it was not hostile to the 
emolttoppnts of popery : and their successors are still willing to 
owe their bread to the -liberality of their Catholic ancestors. 

L As donations of land were the usual reward with which 
the Saxon princes repaid the services of #ieir followers, they 
naturally adopted ihe same method of providing for the wants 
of tta||yMchers : and in every kingdom of the heptarchy some 
of dHJHoicest manors belonging to the crown were separated 
firom ftf domain, and irrevocably allotted to the church. Ethel- 
bert, of Kent, as he .Sets the first of royal proselytes, stands the 
foremost in the catarogne of royal benefactors. He withdrew 
his court from Canterbury to Reculver, and bestowed on the 
missionaries the former city and its dependencies: with propor- 
tionate munificence he founded the episcopal see of Rochester ; 
and as soon as Saberct, king of Essex, had received the sacred 
rite of baptism, aligned, in conjunction with that prince, aH 
ample territory fot the support of the Bishop Mellitus and his 
clergy.^ The other Saxon monarchs were emulous to equal the 
merit of Ethelbert ; and the fame of their liberality has been 
transmitted to posterity by the gratitude of the ecclesiastical 
historians. Einegils, of Wessex, gave the city of Borchester to 
his teacher, Birinus ; and from his son and successor, Coinwalch, 
the church of Winchester received a grant -of all the lands witHh 
the distance of seven miles from the walk of that capital' The 
isle of Selsey, containing Bighty-sev€ft hides, together with two 
hundred and fifty slaves, was bestowed by Edilwalch, of Sussex, 
on the missioiiary, St. Wilfrid;^ and the wealth of the ancient 
Northumbrian prelates sufficiently attests the munificence of 
Oswald and his successors. Nor were the episcopal churches the 
sole objects of thei^ liberality. In prop4llrtion to the diffusion of 
ChristianitV^ parishes Were established, and monasteries erected. 
Ib ever|Hiri]sh a certain portion of glebe land was Assigned 
towards tne maintenance of the incumbent ; and each monastery 
possessed estates proportionate to the number of its inhabitants. 
As landed property was the great source of civil distinctioE 

« B«d. L L c 33, 1. iL c 3. Monast voL I p. 18. Anir. Sac ^aI « »^ '»'>'^ 
3 Ang. 8ac voL L p. 190. 288. 
' Bad. L W. c. 13. 
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among our ancestors, the principal of the clergy were thus raised 
to an equality with the temporal thanes, iidmitted into the great 
council of the nation, and vested with an authority, which ren- 
dered them respectable eveii in the eyes of thtfse iirho still adhered 
to the religion of their fdrefathets. 

The piety of the convoke wa^ seldom c6iiptent '^dyfee mere 
donation of their property : and the valiie of the ^i^t was 
generally enhanced by the iitiintlni^es which they annexed to it 
The tenure of lands amon^ the Anglo-Saxons hMi||Ben estar 
blished on nearly the saine principles as in the bthel^iftraiem na- 
tions : and each estate subjected its proprietor to thanerformance 
of several duties to its superior lord. But most of the tferical 
and monastic possessiooi were soon discharged firoin every aei " 
and unnecessary obligation.^ By a transition easy to the hv 
mind, they were considered as the prbpehy, not of tnan, bi 
God; and to burden them with the services which vassals wi 
compelled to render to their superiors, was deemed a projbnation 
and a sacrilege. A just distinction, however, was drawn between 
the claims of individuals and those of the public : and while the 
former were cheerfully abandoned, the lattipr were strictly exact- 
ed from the ecclesiastical no less than the lay proprietor. To re- 
pair the roads and bridges, to contribute towards the maintenanqe 
of the fortifications, and to furnish an equitable proportion of 
troops in the time of war, wece services so essential to the nap 
tional prosperity, that from them no exemption could be granted* 
Such was the solemn declaration of Ethelbald, king of Mercia : * 
but other princes were not alwajrs guided by the same poUoy, 
and, unless some charges of ancient dates have been fabricated 
in more modern times, we must believe that several monasteries 
were emancipated from every species of secular service, and per- 
mitted to enjoy the protection, without contributing to the exi- 
gencies of the state.^ 

In addition to these immimities, others, equally hanourable in 
themselves, and more beneficial to the public, were enjoyed by 
the principal of the clerica) and mopMljic bodies. The lung, who 
erected a church or monastery, wasmged by devotion, some- 
times perhaps by vanity, to display his mimificence : and the 
distinctions, which he lavished on its inhabitants, seemed 16 
reflect a lustre on the reputation of their founder. The superior 
was fregi^ntly invested by the partiality of his benefactor, with 
the civifand criminayurisdiction: and throughout, the domain 
annexed to his church, he exercised the right of raisiDg toUajni 
the transport of merchandise, of levying fines for breaches of tRe 
peace, of deciding civil suits, and of trying offenders within his 

< Wilk. p. 67. 60. 

•WOlcp. 100. 8pel.p.627. LeL CoDeet toL iL p. 64. 
« See the charteraof Inm (WUk. p. 80,) of WitbS; (ibid. p. 177,) of BcrtDD, (ibid, 
p. 183,) and of Edwiurd the ConfeeMr, (ibid. p. 318.) 
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courts.^ These important privileges at the same time improved 
his finances, and peopled hils estates. The authority of the cleri* 
cal was exercised with Aore moAeration than that of the secular 
thanes : men quickly learned to prefer the equity of their judg- 
ments t<^Ag hasty decisions of warlike and ignorant nohles ; and 
the profl^Bof traaqpiillity and justice encouraged artificers and 
merchanRD settle uiider their protection. Thus, while the lay 
proprietors^pigned in solitary grandeur over their wide but 
unfroitful'JHbdns, the lands of the clergy were cultivated and 
improved ^^Kr callages were crowded with inhabitants; and 
the Ibundati^ were laid of several among the principal cities 
in En^mdk ^^^ 

It spirit of liberality which distinMJHied the first converts, 
lerited by many of their descenoants. In every age of 
[on dynasty We may observe niuneroiis additions made to 
the origiiiod donations: and the records of difierent churches 
have ca^eiully pfeserved the names and motives of their bene* 
fiurtors. (M'many the great object was to support the ministers 
of rdigion, and hf 8:iipporting thenl to contribute to the service 
of Itie Almighty. Others were desiroils to relieve the distresses 
of their indigent btethfen ;. and with this view they confided 
their charities to the di^biition of the clergy, the legitimate 
guardians of the patrimony of the poor.^ A numerous class was 
composed of thanes, who had acquired opulence by a course of 
successful crimes, and had deferred the duty of restitution, till 
the victims of their injustice had diisappeared. These were 
frequently induced, towards the decline of life, to confer, as a 
tardy atonement, some part of their property on the church: And 
when they had neglected it, their neglect was generally compen- 
sated by ihe pious diligence of their children and descendants.^ 
To these motives may be add4ii, the want of heirs, the hope of 
obtaining spiritual aid from the prayers of the cTergy, gratitude 
for the proteffbn which the church always ofiered to the unfor- 
tunate, and a wish to defeat the rapacity of a powerful adversary; 
all of which contributed iMtgreater <rr less degree to augment 
the possessions of the ecclesiastics. Had the revenue arising 
firom these difiierent sources been abandoned to the judgment or 
capnce of the incumbents, it might frequently have been abused ; 
and the abuse would probably have relaxed the zeal jof their 
benefactors. But this evU had been foreseen, and^jp| some 
measure, p^revented by the wisdom of Grawry the Grfeat Ac- 
coAing to a constitution, which that pontin sent to the mission- 
aries, die general stock was divided into four equal portions.^ 

7 Gtlep p. 318. 820. 323. 490. 512. Wilk. p. 80. 177. 256. 
» Wilk. p. 19. 102, V. 228, Iv. Ivi. 

* This i« the meanixig of the terms which so frequently occur in the ancient charters, 
'*ptD remedio, salute, redemptione anims mec et prioram, antecessorum meorum." 
"> Bed. L L c. 27. 
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Of these, one was aUotted to the bishop for the rapport of his 

dignity ; ancMler was reserved for the maintenance of the cle^y ; 

a third furnished the repairs of the church and the ornaments of 

religious worship ; -and the last was devoted to the duties of 

jbfkrity and hospitality. It formed a sacr^ fund, to which every 

jHitti who suffered imder the pressure o^tfUfi or^ infinnity was 

'%khorted to apply^ without the fear of inflCy or the danger of a 

repulse. 

In estimating the riches of the Saxon clergy^a h%Rty observer 
may adopt the most exaggerated calculation. But if there were 
many circumstances which favoured, there we|^ also many 
which retarded their aggrandizement : and each hst of benefac- 
tions may be nearly balanced by an opposite catalogue of losses 
and depredations. 1. The liberaUty of their jMends was shackled 
by the restraints of the law. As the ecclesiastical e^^les were 
emancipated firom the services, with which secular tdlfites were 
encumbered} and belonged to a body whose existence was per* 
petual, every donation of land to the church proved a loss to the 
oro wn, and was considered as invalid, until a charter of confiima- 
tion had been obtained from the piety, or purchased from.the 
avarice of the prince.^^ 2. The easy concession of former kings 
frequently appeared unreasonable to their successors, wfai^i 
necessities were more pressing, or whose veneration for the 
church was less indulgent. $ometimes with, often without the 
pretext of justice, they seized the most valuable manors belong- 
ing to the dergy, and, sensible of their power in this world, db» 
spised the threats of future vengeance which their predecessors 
bpl cleni^unced against the violators of their charters. The first, 
who thus invaded the patrimony of the church, were Ceolr^ of 
Mercia, and Osred of Northumbna. The former perished sud- 
denly! Jhe latter fell by the hgjllk^of his enemies: and though 
^^^^^^"Vt^^ ascribed to the ahger of Heaven, it^id not always 
deter ^JH^eding princes from copying their exa|ip|L'' 3. The 
rapacity of the monarch often stimulated that of flbnobles, who 
viewed, with a jealous eye the wealthof the clergy, and consider- 
ed the doQations of their ancestors as so many injuries offered to 
their families. Whenever the favour of the sovereign, or^ 
anarchy in which the Saxon governments were nreqi 
plunged, a^orded a prospect of impunity, they seldom raUeST to 
extort by. threats, or seize by violence, the lands which were the 
objects of their avsurice.^ 4. The prelates themselves often con- 
tributed to the spoliation of their sees. They assumed a qght 
of granting to their friends and retainers a portion of lands, to be 
holden by thefh and their heirs during a certain number of years, 
and after that period to revert to thechiurch: but their successors 

" See Gale, p. 322. 326, i327. 
13 See WilkuM, torn. L p. 89. 93. 
i> Ibid. p. 100. 144. 
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always found it difficult to recover what had thus beenaiAenated, 
and were generally compelled either to relinquish |teir claims, or 
to continue the original grant in the same fanoily.** 5. War was 
another source of misfortune to the church. Its property was 
indeed guarded by the^most tenpfic excommunications : but kk 
the tumul^f arn^MKtual menaces were despised ; and if mHA 
princes respected tnlpiinds of the clergy, others ravaged thSP 
without mercy, and reduced the defenceless incumbents to ^ 
state of absolute poverty. So exhausted was the see of Rochesr 
ter by the devastations of Edflred, king of Meroia, that two suc- 
cessive bishops resigned their dignity, and sought from the charity 
of strangers that support which they could not obtain in their own 
diocese.^ From the whole history of the Saxon kingdoms it is 
evident that the temporal prosperity of the church depended oa 
the character of the prince who swayed the sceptre. If he de- 
clared Idlfpelf its patron, the stream of wealth flowed constantly 
into its coffers : if he were needy and rapacious, it presented the 
most easy and expeditious means to satisfy his ajrarice. During 
the revolutions of each century, it alternately experienced the 
fluctuations of fortune : and the clergy of the same nionastery at 
one tin^e possessed property more ample than the richest of their 
l^llighbours ; at another were deprived of the conveniences, per- 
haps even of the necessaries of life. 

II. Besides the produce of their lands, the dergv derived a 
considerable revenue from the voluntary oblations of the people. 
During the three first centuries of the Christian era, the churdi 
could not boast of the extent of her possessions : but the fervour 
of her more wealthy children supplied the absence of riches,||id 
by their daily tR>erality she was enabled to support her ministers, 
maintain the decency of religious worship, and relieve the neces- 
sities of the indigent. Hoi9t||i| adequate this resoui^ might 



prove during^e time of persecution, the clergy natu]Mp||ished 

locm^] 



for a provi^HNf a less precarious tenure, which shoc|i^6maia 
when the ferVSnr of their disciples had subsided ; and their wishes 
were speedily reaU^d by the numerous estates which they re- 
ceived firom the boAty of the Christian emperors. This import- 
ant alteration might dimitush,but it did not abolish the oblations 
olMbe people ; they still dii»ntinued to offer at the altar the bread 
and wme for sacrifice; and the treasury of each church was 
frequently enriched by valuable presents of every description.*^ 
The liberality of the Saxoi» converts did not yield to that of their 
brathren in other countries. The custom of voluntary oblations 
was adopted in the southern provinces at the recommendafjion 

■^ Several cnrioiis charten of this description are printed in Smith's Bede, (app. zzL) 
and a Catalogue of them is preeenred by Wanely, (Ant litt Septen. p. 255.) 
1* Bed. HmL I iv. c 2. 

18 See a remarkable instance in Ingalf, (p. 11.) 
^' Bingham, voL L p. 185. 
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of the Roman missionaries; in the northern it was introdnced by 
the Scottish ^^roks. Though it does not appear to have been 
commanded by any legislative authority, it was preserved in its 
ancient vigour as late as the close of the tenth century. At thai 
period the pious Christian (so we learn from Archbishop .£lfric) 
was accustomed ^^to repair on each Sunday with his offering to 
the church, and to implore by his prayers and alms the blessing 
of Heaven on all the people of God/'** It must be evident, that 

4 revenue which thus depended oothe means and the dispodtion 
f the people, was of a very flu<4pi^S nature : but, while the 
offerings of the poor could only have been considerable by their 
number, those ot the rich were frequently of the highest valqe. 
In the inventories of different churches we constantly meet yimL 
gold and silver vases, the richest silks, vestments, gems, aflT' 
paintings; and the display of these ornaments on the more sslemn 
festivals, gratified the piety, and awakened the emulatiori|of tib» 
spectators. 

III. But the-llHncipal ^resource of the parochial clergy was tbe 
institution of tithes. Under the ]Vf osaic dispensation the fSuthfiil 
Israelite had been commanded to distribute the tenth of his 
annual profits among the ministers of the altar; his example was 
spontaneously imitated hj the more devout of die Christian laitf $ 
and when a legal provision was callecl for by the rapid increase 
of the clergy, the establishment of tithes was adppted as the least 
oppressive pode by which it could be raised. In the sixth and 
Siiventh centuries, this offering, which, in its origin, had been 
voluntary, began to be exacted as a debt in almost every Chris- 
tian country; and the practice of the more fervent during the 
preceding ages was conceived to justify the clailv If we may 
believe a royal legislator, the payment of tithe3 among the Sax- 
ons was as ancient as their knowledge of the gospel, and intro 
duced hj St. Augustine, together with the other practices common 
to the Christians of that period.^^ Btit men are not often prompted 
to make pecuniary sacrifices from the sole motive of duty: and. 
as the number of the clergy was small, a|^ their wants were 
liberally supplied by the munificence of th^Rinverted princes, if 
is probable, that for several years their pretensions were generally 
waived, or feebly enforced.^ The institution, however^ of pKO 

'^ (Dib heopa oppun^um cuman to ^sepe maef pan p ;^mble 
nyppe . , . pop eal Dober pole ^ia^^n ssJ'ep ^e mib hpojis 
^ebebum jje mib heopa shnerpan. Wilk. torn. L p. 273. 
"^'■>— the mnth law of Edward the Confeator, (WiUc p. 311.) I am aeiu|bl» tfiat 
ia not aofficieiU to make the establiahment of titbea ooeral with the mpSttuUm 
_ anity in thia country : but it ia atrengthened by the testimony of St ponifroa 
of Mf^lz, and Egbert of Yon, who, in the oonrae of the eighth centoiyy apeak of dMm 
aa of an old regulation. See Wilkina, p. 93. 102. 107, and note (A) at the end of tlM 
Tolume. 

30 Thua Alcuin dissuaded a miasionary in Germany, placed in similar cu 
firom enforcing the payment of tithea. Ale ep. apud MabiL vet analec p. 400. 
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chial churches, imperiously required an aQgflmtotion of the 
number of pastors ; and, to provide for their stipport, the pay- 
ment of tithes was, before the close of the eighth century, severely 
commanded by civil and ecclesiastical authority in the council 
of Calcuith.'^ The regulations which were then adopted, at the 
recommendation of the papal legates, received many improve 
ments from the piety pr the policy of succeeding legislators. The 
obligation was declared to «^tend to every Species of annual 
produce, even to the profitulir merchandise and of military igifr 
vice;^ and, that avarice mij^m not shelter itself under the pretext 
of ignorance, the iiines oif payment were carefully ascertained, 
tbe festival of Pentecost for the tithe of cattle, and that of Michael- 
ifgBLS or All-saints for the tithe of corn. Censures and penalties 
irere denounced against the man who presumed to withhold the 
property of the church. His produce of the year was divided 
mto ten equal parts, of which one was given to 'the minister, four 
were forfeited to the proprietor of the land, and |||^ to the bishop : 
and the execution of this severe law was intrusted to the vigi- 
lance of those who were to profit by it, the curate, the lord of tne 
manor, the bishop^s reeve, and the king^s reeve.^ 

IV. Whether it was that this resource proved inadequate, or 
that the clergy were unwilling to surrender the advantages wtuch 
they derived from the piety of the people, several other charities 
were converted into obligations, and enforced by the canons of 
the church and the laws of the prince. 1. Within fifteen dayfe 
after the festival of Easter, a donation, probably of one silver 
penny for every hide of arable land, was exacted under the ap- 
pellation of pjlmigh-almsj as an acknowledgment that the distri- 
bution of the seasons was in the hands of the Almighty, and to 
implore his blessing on the future harvest.^ 2. At the feast of 
St Martin, a certain quantity of wheat, sometimes of other grain, 
was offered on the altar as ^sabstitute for the oblations of bread 
and wine which were formerly made by the faithful, as often as 
they assisted at the sacred mysteries. It was distinguished by 
the name of ArtrAr-dkK, and was assessed according to the rate of 
the house inhabitedDy each individual at the preceding Christ- 
m^]fBy the laws of Ina, whoever refused to pay it, was amerced 
lillings to the king, and twelve times the value of the tax 
to the church : and during the next three centuries, though the 
latter of these penalties remained stationary, that which was paid 
into the royal treasury progressively increased, till it amounted 
to three times the original sum.'' 3. Thrice in the year, at^jl^- 
dlemas, the vigil of Easter, and All-saints, was paid the /e 

21 VlTilk. p. 149. 

22 Id. p. 107. 278. 

3S Id. p. 245. 288. 302. 
34 U. p. 203. 288. 296. 302. 

2* U. p. 59. 302. It WM Bometimef paid in fowli ti ChriitiiiM. SpeL Glof. p. 18& 
9 f2 
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or a certain quantity of wax, of the value of one silver penny for 
each hide of land. The ol^ct of this institution was to supply 
thomltar with lights during the celebration of the divine service."* 
4. The only fee which the parochial clergy were permitted to 
demand ftr the exercise of their functions, was the soul-shot, a 
retribution in money for the prayers said in behalf of the dead. 
By di^prent laws it was ordered to be paid while the grave 
remained open, and to the clergy of that church to which the 
deceased had formerly belonged.'^ The aggregate amount of all 
these perquisites composed in each parish a fund, which was 
called the patrimony of the minster, and which was devoted to 
nearly the same purposes as the levepues of the cathedral 
churches. After two-thirds had been deducted for the support 
of the clergy and the repairs of the building, the remainder was 
assigned for the relief of the poor and of strangers. In a country 
which offered no convenience for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, frequent recourse was had to the hospitality of the curate ; 
and in the vicinity of his residence a house was always open for 
their reception, in which, during three days, they were provided 
with board and lodging at the expense of the church.'*^ 

The Saxon princes, as they endowed the church -flridi a plenti- 
ful revenue, were also careful to dignify it with the privileges 
which it enjoyed in all other Christian countries. Of these the 
principal was the right of sanctuary ; an institution, which, how- 
ever prejudicial it may prove under a more perfect svstem of 
legislation, was highly useful in the ages of anarchy ana barbar- 
ism. Its origin is lost in the gloom of the most remote antiquity. 
The man who fled from the resentment of a more powerful ad- 
versary, was taught by his fears to seek protection at the altars 
of the gods ; and the Jewish legislator selected by the divine ap- 
pointment six cities of refuge, in which the involuntary homicide 
might screen himself from the vMp&nce of his pursuers. As 

3e WiL p. SOS. 2S8. 302. The wix-flhot, which, according to Inett, (toL L p. ISl,) 
]« fUn paid ill loaie parts of England, ia probably a relic <Mua ancient coatom. 

37 Id. 388. 302. 

38 Id. 108, 103. 263. We are fireqnently told, that at this period the dergj weie ao 
intept qpi their own interest, that they seemed to haTe *' coMhsed all the pracdcal psrti 
or&iiitliaraty in the exact and fiuthfbl payment of tithes," and the other dues of the 
chiOHh. Hume Hist c. 2. p. 67. Mosheim Hist Sac. vii. par. 2, c iiL To misrepfesent 
is nflipa more easy task than to collect information. The Saxon clergy appear both to 
haTs Imown and taught the pure morality of the gospel. Their preachers seduloaly 
Inculcated that the fint of duties was the lore of God, and the second the lote of our 
neighbour. ^^9$Sff^P^^^ bebohu uf Ispa]'. ^ myn^a]'. J'sc f6 
eallum mobe '^fesuum msjene. spefc Dob lupian *] yap^Sian. ^ 

fy^Sban upe nexcan lupian "] liealban rF^JP^ ^F Fy^F®* ^' 
Can. apud Want p. 49. It were too long to transcribejMfaBginal passages, but who- 
erer is ounvennnt with the works of Bede, Bonifiioe, B^I^BpCy ^iw ^® Saxon homi- 
lies, and the Liber Legum ecclesiasticarum, ( Wilk. p. ^iBl^ust acknowledge thai the 
ingenuity of the most learned professor of the present A^would find at difficult to im- 
ffwie the moral doctrines which were taught to our foreiatheni. See note B. 
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soon as Constantine the Great had enrolled himself among the 
professors of the gospel, the right of asylum was transferred by 
the practice of the people from the pagan to the Christian tfm- 
ples : the silence of the emperors gradually sanctioned the inno- 
vation ; and by the Theodosian code, the privilege w j||^extended 
to every building designed for the habitation, or the use of the 
clergy.^ To this decision of the imperial law the Saxon|[[invert8 
listened with respect, and their obedience was rewarded 1[>y the 
numerous advantages wbicl^ it procured. Though religion had 
softened, it had not extirpated the ancient ferocity of their cha» 
racter. They continued to cherish that barbarous prejudice, 
which places the sword of justice in the hand of each individual, 
and exhorts him to punish his enemy without waiting for the 
more tardy vengeance of the law.^ As their passions frequently 
urged them to deeds of violence, this system of retaliation was 
productive of the most fatal consequences. The friends of each 
party associated in his defence; family was leagued against 
family ; and in the prosecution of these bitter and hereditary 
feuds, innocence too often suffered the fate which was due to 
guUt On such occasions, tlie church offered her protection to 
the weak and the unfortunate. Within her precincts they were 
secure from the resentment of their enemies, till their friends had 
assembled, and either proved their innocence, or paid the legal 
compensation for their offence.'^ ft should however be observed, 
that the right of asylum, though it retarded, did not prevent the 
punishment of the guilty.^ After a certain time the privilege 
expired. The three day^ allotted by the laws of Alfred were 
successively extended to a week, to nine days, and lastly to an 
indefinite period, which might 1>e shortened or protracted at the 
discretion of the sovereign : bnt when it was elapsed, the fugi- 
tive, unless he had previoushr satisfied the legal demands of his 
adversaries, was delivered flMhe officers of justice.^ Neither 
were the churches open to flninals of every description. The 
chance of protection was wisely.diminished in proportion to the 
enormity of the tofience. The thief who had repeatedly abused, 
at last forfeited the benefit of the sanctuary : and the man who 
had endangered tl^aj^ safety of the state, or violated the sanctity 
of religion, might le^sdly be dragged from the foot of the Ult^Pto 

39 The mothre of UiU ezteniion Wai the Indecency of pennitting the %IAf to 
remain for mwenl ckys end nighU in the church. Hanc antem apattii latitaduB( ideo 
indnlgemut, ne in ipao Dei templo et aachManctia altaribua confogientiam qnenqwam 
mane vel Teapere cubare Vel pehnodlare lioeat Cod. Hieod. L VkJ^ ^S* 

10 This prejudice waa ao inTeterate among aome of the ndMiiiH|tiona, that* by the 
Salic law, erery member of a family who refiiaed to join hit bretirKrin the porroit of 
▼engeanoe, waa depiiyed nf )m right of inheritance. Henaolt, Abieg, ClMi. toL L 
p. 118. 

» WUk. Leg. Sax. Sfftf^^^f "• "i* 

*3 Temploram caate1u||||i Justinian, non nocentibua aed Imi dalur a kge^ 
Novel 17, c 7. 

» WiUu Leg. Sax. p. 35, iL 36, t. 110. 
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receive the punishment of his crime.^ The]MH|^ however, a 
few churches which claimed a proud pre-eimHpDe above the 
others. To them their benefactors had accoroed the extraor- 
dinary privilege of securing the life of every fugitive, how enor- 
mous soeyei* might be his guilt, and of compelling his prosecutor 
to accept in lieu of his head a pecuniary compensation. Among 
these may be numbered the churt^hes of York, Beverley, Ram- 
sey, and Westminster # but none could boast of equal immuni- 
ties with the abbey of Krf^yland. The monastery, the island, and 
the wdtets which surrounded it^ enjoyed the right of sanctuary ; 
and a line of demarcation, drawn fit th^ distance of twenty feet 
from thb Opposite margin of the lake, arrested the pursuit of the 
officers, a^d insured the safety of the fugitive. Immediately be 
took the bath of fealty to the abbot, and the man of St. Guthlake 
might.liaugh in security at the impotent rage of his enemies. But 
if, without a Written permission, he presumed to "gander beyond 
th^ magic bouiidary, the charm was dissolved ; justice resumed 
ber rights ; and hi^ life was forfeited to the severity of the laws. 
Wh.e^ the monastery was rebuilt, after its destruction by the 
Daneijf, ^dred offered to revive the ancient privilege in favour of 
his chancellor, Turketul ) but it was declined, by the hoary 
state9taai)'^ Who considered the ordinary right of asylum as equally 
beneficii^l to the public, and less liable to abusQ,^^ 

The^ peave of the church was an institution oif a similar nature, 
and adopted by the, clergy, in order to mitigate the ferocity of 
their countrymen. To devote to the work of vengeance the aays 
which religion had consecrated to the worship of the Almighty, 
they taught to be a profanation of the blackest die. At their 
solicitation, peace was proclaimed on each Simday and holiday, 
and during the penitential times of lent and adyent : every feud 
was instantly suspended ; aod the bitterest enemies might meet 
and converse without danger under the protection of the church. 
The same indulgence \vds extended to tne ^an who quitted his 
home to assist at the public worship, to obey the summons of 
his bishop, or to attend the episcopal synod or national council. 
Covered by this invisible cegis, he might pursue his journey in 
security ; or if his enemy dared to molest him, the presumption 
of the aggressor was severely chastised by the resentment c^the 
laws.*^ Sensible of the benefits which they derived from these 
institutions, the weak and defenceless naturally looked for pro- 
tection to the church : its ministers were caressed and revered ; 
and the gratitude of their clients was frequently testified by nu- 
merous and valuable donations.^^ 

**IbW.p. 198,vi. 

** Spelmtn's Glon. voce Fridstol. Monast Ang. vol. L p. 60. 236. 

*^ Wilk. Con. p. 176. 181. Ingulf, p. 40. '^ l^ Sax. 109, 110. 197 

^ This drcunwtance has encouraged some writers to a^ibute these insthotioiia to 
the avarice of the clergy. But the real cause of their adoption was their utility. 
Not only the churches, but also palaces of the kings, and the homes of their uffioen 
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But EoglflnKlfi not the only theatre on which the Saxon 
kings and ncWPdisplayed their regard for the ministers of re- 
ligion. In their* frequent pilgrimages to the tombs of the apos- 
tles, they were careful to visit the most celebrated churches on 
the continent, and to leave behind them numerous evidences 
of their liberality. Before the close of the eighth century, the 
monastery of St. Denis, in the neighbourhood of Paris, was pos- 
sessed of extensive estates on the coast .i|| Sussex :^ to the pre- 
sents of the Saxon princes, several of tne churches, t)riginally 
established in Armprica by the fugitive Britons, were indebted 
for their support:*® and the munificence of Alfred has been 
gratefully recorded by the archbishop of Rheims ; that of Canute 
by the canons and monks belonging to the two great monasteries 
in St. Omer^s.** But Rome was the principal object of their 
liberality. The imperial city was no longer the mistress of the 
world. More than once she had been sacked by the barbarians : 
the provinces from which she formerly drew her subsistence, 
had submitted to their arms; her walls were insulted by the 
frequent inroads of the Saracens; 'and the popes, with the nu- 
merous people dependent on their paternal authority, were fre- 
quently reduced to the lowest distress. By the Saxon princes, 
the affection, which St..GregQry had testified for their fathers, 
was gratefully remembered. They esteemed it a disgrace that 
the bead of Uieir religion should suffer the inconveniences of 
want, and each succeeding king was careful, by valuable dona- 
tions, to demonstrate his veneration for the successor of St. Peter, 
and to contribute a portion of his wealth to support the govern- 
ment of the universal church. The munificence of Ethelwulf is 
particularly described by Anastasius, an eyewitness. During 
the year of his residence in Rome, (^ spread around him with 

?rofusion the treasures which he had brought from England, 
o the pontiff, Benedict III., he gave a crown of pure gold, 
weighing four pounds, two cups and two images of the same 
precious metal, a sword tied with pure gold, four Saxon dishes 
of silver-gilt, a rochet of silk with a clasp of gold, several albs of 
white silk with gold lace and clasps, and two large curtains of 
silk, embroidered with gold. In the basilic of St. Peter he dis- 
tributed presents of gold to the clergy and nobility of Rome ; and 
gratified the people with a handsome donative in pieces of sil- 
ver.** But these were occasional charities ; the Romescot was 
perpetual. During a long period anterior to the Norman con- 



the privilege of sanctuary. The king's peace, like that of the church, 
granted to all who were engaged in his service, or travelling on the four great roads, or 
employed on the navigable rivers. Leg. Sax. p. 199. 

*9 DuUet, Ant St Dion, apud Alf. torn, u, p. 650. 666. 

«> Malm, de^pont 1. v. p. 363. 

<■ Wise's Asser. p. 126. Encom. Emms, p. 173. 

*^ Anast Biblioth. de vitis Pontif. v. i. p. 403. For the names and destination of 
tliese and similar presents, see ^^'nonico Georgi, de liturgia Romani P'^ntificis, toL i. 
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quest, a fStfer penny was annually paid by every family pos- 
sessed of land or cattle to the yearly value of thirty pence^ and 
the general amount was carefully transmitted to the Roman pon- 
tiff. The origin of this tax is involved in considerable obscurity. 
If we may credit the narration of later historians, it was first 
established by Ina, king of Wessex, about the commencement of 
the* eighth century ; was afterwards extended by Offa of Mercia, 
to aU the shires of that populous nation ; and at last, by the 
command of Ethelwulf, was levied in all the provinces of the 
Saxons. But this fair and well-connected system will vanish at 
the approach of criticism. If Ina was the original author of the 
Romescot, it will be difficult to account for the obstinate silence 
both of Bede, who particularly relates his devotion towards the 
Roman see, and of every other historian that wrote during the 
five following centuries. The claims of Offa and Ethelwulf are 
more plausible. Offa, who was accustomed to ascribe the suc- 
cess of his arms to the intercession of St Peter, had promised 
from himself and his successors a yearly pension of three hundred 
and sixty mancuses to the church of the apostle ; and this pro- 
mise was "Confirmed by a solemn oath in presence of the papal 
legates.*" llbat he faithfully performed his engagement, we 
know from the be^ airthority : t|pat it «ras ^gradually negbcted 
by the princes who succeeded him, is V^hly probable, tinder 
Eenulf, to whom he left th^ sCeptre of Mearcia, the origioal sum 
appears to have dwindled tt) one-third of its former amount ;^ 
and after his death no vestige of its payment can be discovered 
before the pilgrimage of Ethelwulf. That prince, during his 
residence in Rome, revived, with a few variations, the charitable 
donation t)f Offa ; and a perpetual annuity of three hundred 
mancuses t(ras granted tove ponAff, to be appropriatM in equal 
portions to thfichurch of St. Peter, that of St. Paul, and the pajA 
treasury.** tiiiring the conquests of the Danes it was probab^ 
forgotten ; btit Alfred had no sooner mtbdued these formidable 
enemies, than he was careful to execute the will of his fiither : 
the rojfdt atnis (such is the expression of the Saxon Chronicle) 
were each year conveyed to Rome ; and i§oon after, in the reign 
of Edwatd, We meetiirith the first mention of the Romescot as 
an existing ipegulation.** From these premises it were not, per- 
haps, rash to infer, that the Peter-p«nce should be ascribed to 

The crown and imagei were probably saspended over the tomb d^St Peter, (id. p. S43 :) 
the diahei (Gabatbn) were used to receive the oflfisringa at maaa, (id. p. 91 :) the cui^ 
taint of lilk embroidered with gold, (vela de fandato, id. p. S72,) were «nployed m the 
charch on great festivala. 

^' See the letter of Leo HL in AngHaaacra, (vol. L p. 461.) The money wai to be 
expended in relieving the poor, and furnishing lights for the church. The want of oil 
for this purpose was often lamented by the popes. Cum neque otem^jit nohb pro 
luminaribus ecclesisB juxta debitum Dei honorem. Ep. Steph. VI. Bl|p Imper. apod 
Walker, p. 7. A mancus contained thir^ pence, or six Saxon shillings. (See note C.) 

4« Wilk. Con. p. 164, 166. « Asser. p. 4. 

«< htg. Sax. p. 52. 
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me policy of Ethelwulf or his immediate successors, who, by this 
expedient, sought to raise the money wliicli tlipy had cngiiged 
to remit to the holy see. By later legislators it is frequently 
mentioned, and severely enforced. The time of payment is h- 
mited to the five weeks which intervene between the feast of 3l 
Peter and the first of August ; and the avarice of the man who 
may attempt to elude the law, is ordered to be punished by a 
fine of thiny pence to the bishop, and of one hundred and twenty 
shillings to the king.*' From a curious schedule extracted from 
the register of the Lateran, by the order of Gregory Vll., it ap- 
pears that the collection of the tax was intrusted to the care of 
the bishops of each diocese, and that the entire sum amounted 
at that period to something more than tvo b4Q4r6d poimds of 
Saxon money.** 



CHAPTER IV. 

Oripn el Urn HanuUe Iiulidk~Aji]Muo« Honkt—Or St. Qiagon— Of 8k 
C«limib«-.Of St. B«Dedict-^wi of "T— 'im-T "tuiititj PnTnilT rnfiiiiM 



In the conflict of riraJ parties, n;en are seldom just to the 
merit of theit adversaries. When the reformers of the sixteenth 
century rose in opposition to the church of Qon^e, they selected 
the monas^c order for the favorite f^$k^ct of their attack, and 
jfcected the keenest shafts of satire against the raj^jar imaginary 
^tees of its professors. For near three hundred years the lessons 
of these apostles have been reT^choed by the zeal of theii disci- 
ples : with the name of monk, education ifsually associates the 
ideas of fraud, ignorance, and superstition: and the distorted 
portrait which was originally drawn by the pencil of animosity 
and &naticism, is still admired as a cona^ and faithful likeness. 
If, in the following pages, ujonachism appear dressed in more 
tavonrable colours, let nof the writer be hastUy condemned. 
Truth is the first duty of the historian ; and the virtues of men 
deserve to be recorded no less than their vices. The object of 
the present chapter is, to investigate the origin of the monastic 
profession; to distinguish the different tribes of the Anglo-Saxon 
monks ; and to delineate the leading principles of theii religious 
discipline. vThe subject is curious; and the important part, 

<' Ibid. PL tli. » Apnd Selden, Antlect p. T8. 
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which the order formerly bore on the theatre of the world, will 
confer an interest on the inquiry.* 

During the three first centuries of the Christian era, the more 
fervent among the followers of the gospel were distinguished by 
the name of Ascetes. They renounced all distracting employ- 
ments ; divided their time between the public worship and their 
private devotions ; and endeavoured by the assiduous practice 
of every virtue, to attain that sublime perfection, which is de^ 
lineated in the sacred writings. As long as the imperial throne 
was occupied by pagan princes, the fqar of persecution concurred 
with the sense of duty to invigorate their efforts : but when the 
sceptre had been transferred to the hands of Constantino and his 
successors, the austerity of the Christian character was insensi- 
bly relaxed ; the influence of prosperity and dissipation prevailed 
over the severer maxims of the gospel ; and many, under the 
assumed mask of Christianity, continued to cherish the notions 
and vices of paganism. The alarming change was observed 
and lamented by the most fervent of the faithful, who determined 
to retiire from a scene so hateful to their ze8d,ahd so dangerous to 
their virtue : and the vast and barren deserts of Thebais were 
soon covered with crowds of an^chpret^, who, under the guidance 
of the Saints Anthony and Pachomius, earned their scanty meals 
with the sweat of their brows, apd, by- a constant repetition of 
prayers, and fasts, and vigils, edified and astonished their less 
fervent brethren. Such was the origin of the monastic institate. 
Its first professors were laymen, who condemned the lax morali- 
ty of their contemporaries, and aspif ed to practise in the solitude 
of the desert, the severe and ardugus virtues of their forefathers. 
They lived in small communities, of which a proportionate 
number obeyed the patenial aiUhority of a common superior. 
To obtain admission, no other quali^catioo^ were required in the 
postulant, than a spirit of penitence, ^nd a desire of perfection. 
As long as these continued to animate his conduct, he was care- 
fully jexejrcised in the different d.utics pf the monastic proijsssion: 
if he repented of his choice, the gates were open, and he was at 
libejTty to depart. But the nu^iber of the apostates was small : 
the virtue of the greater part secured their perseyeran.ee ; and 
it w^s not till after the decline of their original fi^rvppr, that 
irrevocable vows were added by the policy of succeeding legis- 
late^.* 

1 The latest writer ou this subject is Mr. Fosbrooke, who compiled his two Tolames 
on the manners and customs of the monks and nuns of England, ** to check thai apirit 
of monachism and popery which has lately been revived." Perhaps with many ths 
benevolence of the intention may atone or the asperity of the executioii : bat it can 
scarcely apolog^ize for the republication of calumnies, which have been often lefntad by 
the more candid of the Protestant historians. See Brown Willis on Kitrad Abbejap 
with the preface by Hcamc, in Lcland's Collectanea, vol. vi. p. 61. 

3 Bingham, vol L p. 243. Flcury, Hist 1. vL c 20. Droit Eodea. c zxL Bj bis 
brethren and countrymen, the clergy of France, Fleury has, for ahnoat a cdatiuj^ bean 
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From Egypt the monastic institute rapidly diffused itself over 
the neighbouring provinces^ and the west was eager to imitate 
the example of the east. At the commencement of the fifth 
century, colonies of monks were planted in every comer of the 
empire ; and the conversion of the northern barbarians pro- 
digiously increased their numbers. The proselytes admired the 
austere virtue^ of the institute ; and considered its professors as 
a class of superior beings, the friends and favourites of the Deity. 
No sooner was a monastery erected, than it was filled with 
crowds, who either wished to preserve, within the shelter of its 
walls, their innocence from seduction ; or sought to efface, by 
tears of repentance, the excesses of a profligate life. The opu- 
lent and powerful fancied that, by promoting the interests, they 
participated in the merits of the order : and the most vicious 
flattered themselves, that they might make some atonement for 
their past offences, by contributing to support a race of men, 
whose Uves were devoted solely to the service of their Creator. 
In proportion as the order increased, it was divided and subdi- 
vided without end. Every abbot, who had founded a monastery, 
assumed the liberty of selecting or forming for his monks, such 
regulations as his judgment preferred; the simplicity of the 
Egjrptian model was improved or disfigured by the additions of 
posterior and independent legislators; and though the more 
prominent features of each famUy bore a striking resemblance, a 
thousand different tints nicely discriminated them from each 
other. That this freedom of choice, which was exercised by the 
cenobites of the continent, had been refused by the Saxon monks, 
and that they universally belonged to the Benedictine institute, 
has been warmly maintained by learned and respectable anti- 
quaries.^ But their opinion is not supported by sufficient au- 
thority ; and the Benedictine institute has justly acquired too 
high a reputation, to be reduced to the necessity of pirating the 
eminent characters of other orders. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to our ancient writers. With the light which they afford, 

nmnbered among the most eminent of the Catholic writere : by an Engliah critao, in a 
hie fmblication, he has been pronounced little better than a disguised infideL Which 
are we moel to admire, their blindness or his sagacity 1 Compare yoL i of tha Hiatory 
of the Christian Church, p. xiv. xvi, with vol. iii. p. 317. 

' Reyner, inljiis Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, is, like other genealogislB, often 
iandfbl, and aooietimcs extravagant In the Saxon bhurch he can discover nothing 
bat Baiedictme monks. The Italian missionaries were BenedictiDe monks; the 
Gallic missionaries were Benedictine monks ; the Scottish missionaries were, or imm^ 
diately became Benedictine monks. Each writer of eminence, and each prelate of dis- 
tinguished sanctity, the religious of every convent, and the clergy of every cathedral, 
were all Benedictine monks. (ApostBened.p. 1 — 203.) The merit of patient reading 
ami extensive erudition, Reyner might justly claim : but a natural partiality urged him 
to display the ancient honours of his order, and his judgment was the slave of his par* 
tiality. He was succeeded by Mabillon, an antiquary of equal learning, and superior 
discernment, who selected the principal arguments of Reyner, and endeavoured to 
strengthen them by the addition of several passages from ancient and unpubliahed 
manuacripts. See Mabil. pnef. Siec. 1, Bened. Vet Analec. p. 499. 
10 G 
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we may still pierce through the gloom of eleven interTeiiii^ 
centuries ; and discover among our ancestors three grand divi- 
sions of the monastic profession, in the disciples of, 1, St. Oiegory, 
2y St Columba, and, 3, St. Benedict. 

1. Among the patrons of monachism, a distinguished place is 
due to Gregory the Great, whose piety prompted him to exchange 
the dignity of Roman prefect for the cowl of a private monk, 
and whose merit drew him from the obscurity of nis cell to seat 
him on the throne of St. Peter. In Sicily his ample patrimony 
supported six separate femiilies of monks: and the remainder of 
his fortune was devoted to the endowment of the great monas- 
tery of St. Andrew's in Rome. After swh important services, 
he might with propriety assume the ofl^ce of legislating for those 
who owed their bread to his liberality: and from the scattered 
hints of ancient writers we may safely collect, that the regula- 
tions which he imposed on his monks, were widely different 
from the statutes of most other religions orders.^ The time 
which they dedicated to manual labour, he commanded to be 
employed in study; and while they claimed the merit of con- 
ducting their lay disciples thioogh the narrow path of monastie 
perfection, he aspired to the higher praise of forming men, who 
by their abilities might defend the doctrines, and by their zeal 
extend the conquests of the church.' Of these the most eminent 
were honoured with his friendship, and enjoyed a distinguished 
place near his person. They attended him in his embassy to ttie 
capital of the east : they were admitted into his council at hie 
elevation to the pontificate ; and they suppUed him with mis- 
sionaries, when he meditated the conversion of the Saxons. 
Augustine was proud to copy the example of his &ther and 
instructs. To the clei^ who officiated in his cathedral, he asso- 
ciated several of his former brethren, as his advisers and com- 
panions : and for the remainder he erected a spacious monasteiy, 
which, as far as circumstances would permit, was an exact copy 
of its prototype in Rome. Of the spiritual progeny of this es- 
tablishment we have no accurate history. That the neighbonring 
convents received their first inhabitants from Canterbury, and 
carefully observed the regulations of the parent monastery, is 
highly probable : whether, at any later period, previ^ly to the 
reform of St. Dunstan, they abandoned their anciMil|nile, and 



^ See Broaghtcm, Memorial, p» S31. But have not the Benediettiie 
Ij cUimed Uiii pontiff as a member of their imdtnte ! I shall only ana#er Aiat I 
patiently perused the dissertations of Reyner, (AposL p. 1G7,) and MaNDon, (AaaL 
ynL pu 499,) and am still compelled to think with Baionios, (An. 581, w.) BroogiMoi^ 
(Mem. p. 344,) Smith, (Floras Hist p. 81,) Henschenins and Papehrodie, (Act Ban. 
tom. % Mart p. 133,) Thomassin, (De vet et nov. Disdpu 1. iiL e. S4,) Basiii«e^ (AbmO. 
anno 681,) and Gibbon, (toL iv. pu 457,) that their daim is wnfawnded. to ■!» 
Sandini, Yit Ponti£ vol. L p. 303. 

'The institute of 8t Gregory seems to have been an attempt to nntte, as oradi as 
possible, the clerical with the monastic profession. Bergier, Diction. TheoL ait Cwn- 
munaute. 
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adopted the Benedictine institute, is a subject of more doubtful, 
(ml unimportant controversy.^ 

2. Eignt-and-forty years after the arrival of Augustine on 
the coast of Kent, Oswald, king of Northumbria, requested a 
supply of missionatries from the Scottish monks. Columba, of 
the royal race of the Neils in Ireland, by his preaching and 
miracles had converted the barbarous inhabitants of Caleddnia ; 
and the gratitude of his proselytes recompensed his labours with 
the donation of the isle of Icolmkille, one of the smaUest of the 
Hebrides.^ His memory was long cherished with every testi- 
mony of veneration by the northern nations. The customs 
which his approbation had sanctified in their eyes, were, with 
pious obstinacy, perpetttated by his disciples : his monastery was 
selected for the sepulchres of the kings of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Norway f and the provincial bishops, though in their episcopal 
functions they preserved the superiority of their order, in other 
points submitted to the mandates of the abbot, as the legitimate 
successor of Columba : a singular institution, of which no other 
example is recorded in the ecclesiastical annals.* 

From this monastery came Aidan, the successful apostle of 
Northumbria. During the course of his labours, the missionary 
kept his eyes fixed on his patron, Columba; and after his exam- 
ple, requested permission to retire from the court, and fix his 
residence in some lonely island, where his devotions might not 
be interrupted by the follies and vices of men. His pjetition was 
granted. LindisfiEime, at a small distance from the Northum- 
brian coast, was peopled with a colony of Scottish monks; and 
in their company the bishop spent the hours which were not 
devoted to the exercise of the episcopal functions. His immediate 
successors were the zealous imitators of his conduct; and froni 
the monastery of Aidan, the institute was rapidly diffused through 
the kingdoms of Bemicia and Deira, Mercia and Elast-Anglia. 

*The ink of 8t Grcgoiy wm otmnred at Ctnterbary ttU the jetr 680, motatSing to 
tiM teftnioiiy of Pope Honorios, (veeliim dUecdonem ■ectantem maguptri et capitb foi 
file GrBMiii rgguiam. Bed. U. 18.) The privilege of chooeUig their own ahboli, a 
daioi inudi Mingiiiflhed the Benedictines, is said to have been granted to the monks 
hf Adeodatos, in S78. ( Wilk. p. 43*) But this charter may be reasonably siispeeted» 

eondnoed after that period to nominate the su perio rs of all the 
kingdom of Kent (Dnd. p. 67.) At the distance of fonr hnndrad 
id introduced Benedictine monks into the cathedral, and in the 
charter, Which he gave on that occasion, is made to say thai they 
same description as the companions of 8t Augustine, (op \&S)ie 
byrne tte rep Anpircmnf hibepi co bpiohce. Wilk.p.sss. Monsa 
Ou nm sp t de M\t p. 88.) It is however observable, that in the Latin, whiehyfipom the 
sigMtaies, appears to have been the authentic copy, this paange is not to be found, 
(Wift.p.8S4. Moras, pu 84.) 

7 Bed. L iiL c 8. Chron. Sax. pu SI. An. 560. 

• See Bocfaanan, (Rerum Sootic. 1. L p. 28.) A chart of the island is given in lbs 
title page of Pinkerton's Vit antiq. Sanctorum in Scotia. 

* Bed. L iiL c 4. That Columba acknowledged himself inferior to bidiops, is evi- 
dent from his life by Adomnan, (1. i. c 46, ed. Pinkerton, p. 98.) 
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The rule which was followed by these disciples of Columba, 
has not been transmitted to us by any Latin writer : and the 
Irish copies which ha^e been preserved, are written in a language, 
that has hitherto eluded the skill of the most patient antiquary.'^ 
But Bede, in different parts of his works, has borne the most 
honourable testimony to their virtue. With a glowing pencil he 
displays their patience, their chastity, their frequent meditation 
on the sacred writings, and their indefatigable efforts to attain 
the summit of Christian perfection. They chose for their habi- 
tation the most dreary situations : no jnotives but those of charity 
could draw them from their cells y and, if they appeared in public, 
their object was to reconpile enemies, to instruct the ignorant, to 
discourage vice, and to plead, the cause of the unfortunate. The 
little property which they enjoyed was common to all. Poverty 
they esteemed as the surest guardian of virtue : and the bene- 
&ctions of the opulent they respectfiilly declined, or instantly 
employed in relieving the necessities ojf the indigent One only 
stain did he discover in their character^ an immoderate esteem 
for their forefathers, which prompted them to prefer their own 
customs to the consent of all other Christian churches : but this 
he piously trusted would disappear in the bright effulgence of 
their virtues." 

- ■ ■ » . 

S. While the disciples of Gregory in the south, and those of 
Coluniba in the north, were labouring to diffuse their respective 
institutes, the attention of the continental Christians was called 
to another order of monks, who gradually supplanted all their 
competitors, and still exist in Catholic countries, distinguished by 
their learning, their riches, and their numbers. For their origin 
they were indebted to the zeal of Benedict, a native of Noicia, 
who, in the commencement of the sixth century, to avoid the con- 
tagious example of the Roman youth, buried himself, at the age 
ofiourteen, in a deep and lonely cavern, amid the mountains of 
Subiaco. Six-and-thiny months the young hermit passed in this 
voluntary prison, unknown to any except his spiritual director, 
a monk of an adjacent monastery : but a miracle betrayed himl 
to the notice of the public ; his example diffused a similar ardouif 
around him : and his desert was quickly inhabited by twelve 
confraternities of monks, who acknowledged and revered him as 
their parent and legislator. But the fame of Benedict awakened 
the jealousy of his neighbours. Their calunmies compelled him 
to quit his solitude, and he retired to the summit of mount Cassino^ 
in the ancient territory of the Volsci. There he spent the re- 
mainder of his years in the practice of every monastic virtue, and 
the possession of those honours which that age was accustom^ 
to confer on superior sanctity. To his care the patricians of 
Rome intrusted the education of their children ; his cell was 

'0 Usher, Brit eccL tntiq. p. 919. 
" Bed. Hiflt I. iu. c. 17.26. 
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▼isited by the most distinguished personages, who solicited his 
benediction ; and Totiia, the haughty conqueror of Italy, con- 
descended to ask the advice, and trembled at the stem reproof 
of the holy abbot. 

During the two centuries which had elapsed since the retreat of 
St Anthony into the desert, the monks had gradually degenerated 
from the austere virtue of their founders : and Benedict com- 
posed his nile, not so much to restore the vigour, as to prevent 
the total extinction of the ancient discipline. ^^ The precepts of 
monastic perfection," says the humble and fervent legislator, 
^ are contained in the inspired writings : the examples abound 
in the works of the holy fathers, Qut. mine is a more lowly 
attempt to teach the rudiments of a Christian life, that, when we 
are acquainted with th^m, we may aspire to the practice of the 
sablimer virtues."" But the admirers of monachism were not 
slow to appreciate the merit of his labours. From Gregory the 
Great his rule obtained the praise of superior wisdom ;^' and the 
opinion of the pontiff was afterwards adopted or confirmed by 
the general consent of the Latin church. 

In distributing the various duties of the day, Benedict was 
careful that every moment should be diligently employed. Six 
hours were allotted to sleep. Soon after midnight the monks 
arose to chaunt the nocturnal service ; during the day they were 
summoned seven times to the church, to perform the other parts 
of the canonical office : seven hours were employed in manual 
labour ; two in study ; and the small remainder was devoted to 
the necessary refection of the body.^^ Their diet was simple but 
sufllcient : twelve, perhaps eighteen ounces of bread, a hemina 
of wine," and two dishes of vegetables, composed their daily 
allowance. The flesh of quadrupeds was strictly prohibited: 
but the rigour of the law was relaxed in favour of the children, 
the aged, and the infirm. To the colour, the form, and the quaUty 
of their dress, he was wisely indifferent; and only recommended 
that it should be adapted to the climate, and similar to that of 
the labouring poor. Each monk slept in a separate bed ; but all 
lay in their habits, that they might be ready to repair, at the first 
summons, to the church. Every thing was possessed in com- 
mon: not only articles of convenience, bit even of necessity, were 
received and resigned at the discretion of the abbot. No brother 
was allowed to cross the threshold of the monastery without the 
permission of his superior : at his departure he requested the 
prayers of the community : at his return he lay prostrate in the 

<* Reg. St Ben. c 73. 

i> St. Greg. Dial. I. ii. c 86. 

14 Reg. St Ben. c 8. 16. 48. 

>< The exact measure of the hemina is unknown. It has been the lubject of many 
learned dissertations by the Benedictine writers. See Nat Alex, torn, v. p, ^6% 
MabU. Sec. Bened. iv. torn. i. p. cxti. 
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churchy to atone for the dissipation of his thoughts during his 
absence. Whatever he might have seen or heard without the 
walls of the convent, he was commanded to bury in eternal 
silence.^* 

The favour oi admission Xtras purchased with a severe pro- 
bation. On his knees, at the gate, the postulant requested to be 
receftred among the servants of tjod : but his desires were treated 
with'contempt, and his pride was humbled by reproaches. AAer 
four days his perseverance subdued the apparent reluctance of 
the montei he was successively transferred to the apartments 
of the ^^tlratigers and of the novices ; and an aged brother was 
comnrissritrhed to observe his conduct, and induct him in the 
duties 'Of His profession. Before the expiratidn of the year, the 
rule liras 'iread thrice in his presence; and each reading was 
accomipanied with the admbnition, that he was still at liberty to 
depart. At last, on the anniversary of his admission, he entered 
the chtdfth, and avowed, before ^od and the community, bis 
determinafion to spend his days in the monststic profession, to 
reform his conduct, and to obey his superiors. The solemn 
Mfttgemletit he subscribed with hb tiame, and deposited on the 
altar.*^ 

The l^gtelator who wishes to <^Tdtce the observance, nmst 
punish the transgression of his laws. But in apportioning the 
degree df ^tmlshment, Benedict 'advised the superior to weigh 
not only the nature of the offence, but the contumacy of the of- 
fender, ^here were minds, he observed, which might be guided 
by a g^Uitle reprimand, while ^^^rs refused to bend to the 
severest 'Chastisement. In his p^p4 code he gradually proceeded 
from mol^ lenient to coercive measures. The inefficacy of pri- 
vate admtdnition'was succeeded by the disgrace of public reproof: 
if the delinquent proved insensible to shame, he was separated 
from the society of his brethren ;** and the continuance of his 
obstinacy was rewarded with the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment As a last resource, the confraternity assembled in the 
church by order of the superior, and recommended, with fervent 
prayer, their rebellious brother to the mercy and grace of the 
Almighty. He was then, expelled ; but the gates of the convent 
were not shut to repentajke. Thrice the returning sinner might 
expect to be received with kindness in the arms of an indulgent 
fiither : but the fourth relapse filled up his measure of iniquity, 
and he was ejected forever." 

From mount Cassino and the desert of Subiaco, the BeQ|iie- 
tine order gradually diffused itself to the utmost bounJiiiiyiif 

■« Reg. 39, 40. 22. 33. 67. " Ibid, c 6S. 

^ This wu tenned ezoommimiaidiOD ; but die culprit, during hit wmfhwrnwit, wtt 
oAen noted and consoled by the senipetB, id est, seniorasnpieDtM, {Bin R«s. ft S7.) 
Does not this passage unfiold the mysleiy which antiqutnes hafeakioiorod in im 

J|tti|iiiiliii of Croyknd 1 

^» St Ben. Reg. c 23—29. ^g 
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the Latin church. The merit of introducing it to the knowledge 
of the Saxons, was claimed by St. Wilfrid.*^ That prelate, in 
his pilgrimage to the tombs of the apostles, had ooi^versed with 
the disciples of St. Benedict ; and though he had been educated 
in the Scottish discipline at Lindisfarne, he hoye a willing tes- 
timony to the superior excellence of their institute. Ifaving after- 
wards obtained a copy of the Benedictine rule, ho established it 
in the monasteries which were immediaUJIy ^opeQdent on him, 
and propagated it with all his influence through the kingdoms 
of Northumbria and Mercia. Of the succe^ of his labours we 
may form an estimate from the thousands of i^^onks, who, at the 
time of his disgrace, lamented the loss of their guide and bene- 
factor.*' Yet the zeal of Wilfrid was ten^pejred with prudence. 
If he preferred the foreign institute, he \^as not blind to the 
merit of the discipline previously adopted by his countrymen : 
many customs which experience had shown to be useful, and 
antiquity had rendered venerable, he carpfi^ly retained; and 
by amalgamating them with the rule of St Benedict, greatly 
improved the state of monastic discipline.? 

Contemporary with Wilfrid, and the oompat^on of his yi^, 
was Bennet Biscop, the celebrated abbo( of Weremouth. At 
the. age of five-and-twenty fee quitted the coqrt of his friend 
and patron, Oswiu, king of Northumbria, and di?ected his steps 
to the capital of the Chnstian world. If is intention was to em- 
brace the monastic profession : but he wished previously to visit 
the places in which it was practised la the highest perfection. 
With pious curiosity he periugd the r^les, and observed the 
manners of seventeen amonjajbe most celebrated foreign mo- 
nasteries ; thrice he veneratedrfne saored remains of the apos- 
tles at Rome; and two years he spent among the cloistered 
inhabitants of the small isle of Lierins, who gave him the reU- 
gious habit, and admitted him to his vows. At the command 
of Pope Vitalian, he accompanied Archbishop Theodore to Eng- 
land, as his guide and interpreter ; and was intrusted by him 
with the government of the monks of Canterbury. But this 
office he soon resigned: his devotion led him again to the 
Vatican ; and the labour of his pilgrimage was amply repaid 
with what he considered a valuable Ipiection of books, paint- 
ings, and relics. At his return, he was received with joy and 
veneration by Egfnd, king of Northumbria, and obtained from 

^ NoDne ego curevi, quomodo ▼itam monaclionim tecandom regulun 8. Benedicll 
pttt^ftnoaiD nollas ibi prior invezit, coDsdtuerem ? Wilfrid apod Edd. c 46. 

^iSiilta miUia. Edd. c 21. 

3^ jRrvertena cam regula Benedict! instituta eccleBianim Dei melioniTxt Edd. c. 14. 
In the legolatiom drawn up by St Dunstan, (Apost Bened. app. par. 3, p. 80,) and 
the letter of St Ethelwold to the monks of Egnemam, (Walney^a MS8, p. llO,^ may 
be seen aeTeral ^jNhe cottoms peculiar to the ancient Saxon monks. St Wilfrid, mstead 
oC leaving to hirfesciples the choice of their future abbot, as was ordered by the Ben% 
dictUM rule, chose him himself^ and oidered them to obey him. Edd. Vit Wilt c^Hk 
61. See also Butler's as. Lives, j|M|i 12. ^^ 
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the munificence of that prince, a spacious domain near the montfi 
of the river Were, on which he built his first monastery, dedi- 
' cated in honour of St* Peter. The reputation of Bennet quickly 
multiplied the number of his disciples ; another donation from 
the king enabled him to erect a second convent at Jarrow, on 
the southern bank of the Tyne ; and so prolific were these two 
establishments, that, within a few years after the death of the 
founder, they contained no less than six hundred monks.*^ Of 
the discipline to which he subjected his disciples, the rule of St 
Benedict probably formed the groundwork : the improvements 
which he added were the fruit of his own observation during his 
travels, and of his constant attention to the welfare of his mo- 
nasteries.^ From his labours, the most valuable benefits were 
derived to his countrymen. By the workmen whom he pro- 
cured from Gaul, they were taught the arts of making glass, and 
of building with stone : the foreign paintings with which be de- 
corated his churches, excited attempts at imitation: and the 
many volumes, which he deposited in the library of his monas- 
tery, invited the industry, and nourished the improvement of his 
monks. Bennet contributed more to the civilization of his oomi- 
trymen, than any person since the preaching of the Roman mis- 
sionaries : and his memory has been with gratitude tmnsmitted 
to posterity by the venerable Bede, in the most pleasing of his 
works, the Lives of the Abbots of Weremouth. 

While the Benedictine order was thus partially established in 
the kingdom of Northumbria, its interests were espoused with 
equal or greater zeal in the more southern provinces, by Aid- 
helm, bishop of Sherburn, and Elgwin, bishop of Worcester. The 
former introduced it into his three monasteries of MalflUburyy 
Frome, and Bradanford ;^ the latter erected a magnificent abbey 
at Evesham, in which, by the order of Pope Constantise, be 
placed Benedictine monks, whose institute was scarcely known 
in that province.^ Their example was imitated by many of 
their brethren, who, according to their fancy or their judgment, 
adopted in a greater or less proportion the foreign discipline. 

2» Bed. Vit abbat Wirem. p. 293. 

>^ That he adopted the regulation of St Benedict with respect to the eleetioik of tfie 
^bot, is cectain from Bedo, (ibid. p. 298,) and the next century, Akain raoamiiMiidad 
to the monks, the frequent study of the rule 8t Benedict, (Ale ep. 49.) Hence lb- 
billon contends, that ihe monks of Weremouth were Benedictines. (Anal, iret pu 606.) 
But the adoption of one regulation is not a sufficient proof: and the homily of Bode* 
on the founder of this monastery, will justify a suspicion, that the Benedict, whose rale 
was recommended, was not the Italian, but the Saxon abbot Bennet himself seem to 
ascribe the discipline which he established, to his own observations. Ex decern ^piippe 
et septem monastcriis, qus inter longos mes crebrs peregrinationis diacursos optunm 
comperi, hsc universa didici, et vobis salnbriter observanda contradidi, (Bed. ibid, pu S77.) 

3« Anno 675. Malm, de Pont 1. v. p. 344. 353. 356. Aldhehn Miyi of 8t Beoedid* 

Primo pui statuit nostns certomina vita 
Qualiter optatam teneant cflenobia formam. 

Dt LaiuL virg. in Bibiioih. PaL toL viii. 

30 Que minus in illis partibus habetur. Bulla Cons, apud Wilk. p. 71, en. 709. 
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The different gradations of the monastic hierarchy, as it exists 
at present, its provincials, generals, and congregations, were tbea ^ 
unknown : and each ahbot legislated for his own subjects, unco% 
trolled by the 6pinion, or the commands of superiors. But thi 
rule of St Benedict, besides other claims to their esteem, con- 
tained one regulation, which united the suffrages of the whole 
monastic body. Formerly the right of nominating to the vacant 
abbeys had been vested in the bishops of each diocesie f but the 
legisbitor of Subiasco saw, or thought he saw, in this practice, 
the source of the most grievous abuses ; and made it essentud to 
his rule, that the superior of each monastery should be chosen 
by the snffrap^es of its inhabitants." This regulation, so flatter- 
ing to their mdependence, was eagerly accepted by the monks 
of every institute, and was opposed with equal warmth by se- 
veral of the bishops, who considered it as an infringement of 
their ancient rights. But the episcopal order contained within 
its bosom the avowed protectors of the monastic state ; and the 
contested privilege was soon confirmed by the decrees of popes, 
and the charters of princes." 

But monasteries were not inhabited exclusively by men : the 
retirement of the cloister appears to have possessed peculiar at- 
tractions in the eyes of the Saxon ladies. The weaker frame, and 
more volatile disposition of the sex, seemed, indeed, less adapted 
to the rigour of perpetual confinement, and the ever reeurring 
circle of vigils, frists, and prayers : but the difficulty of the enter- 
prise increased the ardour of their zeal: they refused to await 
the erection of convents in their native country: crowds of 
females resorted to the foreign establishments of Faremoutier, 
ChelllP^and Andeli ; and the former of these houses was suc- 
cessively governed by abbesses of the royal race of Hengist" 
But before the close of the seventh century, the southern Saxons 
could boast of several fervent comm,unities of nuns Under the 
guidance of E^answide, Mildrede, and Ethelburge, princesses no 
less illustrious for their piety, than for their birth. In Nortbum- 
bria, at the same period, the abbess Heiu, the first lady among 
the northern tribes, who put on the monastic veil, governed, 
under the patronage of the bishop Aidan, a small and obscure 
convent at Hereteu, or the isle of the hart*^ She was succeeded 
by Hilda, whose family, virtue, and abilities reflected a brighter 

^ lliiii 8t Aldhelm wm appointed by the biihop of Wincheiter, pro jiitb tune epie- 
coponim. MaloLde Reg. LLe.2,£S. Gale, 344. Apoet Ben. p. 30. Wilk. p. 67. St. 

^ Ben.Ueg. e. 64. This, and the other monastic ezempttoas, wen sucipeHifdy 
granted bj tlM pontifis, to secure the monks from the oppressive ooodnet of osrtaia 
bishops. Yet there were many, who considered the remedy as mora pemicidas than 
tiie d i s easc L See 8t Bernard, (De Consid. 1. iiL c. 4,) and Rtchaid, archbishop of Can* 
terbonr. (Ep. Pet Blesen. ep. 68 :) also Fleory, (Disoours fiii. c 18.) 

9» Wilk. Con. pb 44. 49. 71. 74. Gale, 311. 345. 353. 

^ Anno 640. Bad. 1. iii. c 8. 

'I Hartlepool, id. L iv. c 23. ^ 
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Juster on the institute. Hilda was allied to the East-Anglian and 
Northumbrian princes ; her advice was respectfully asked and 
Alikiwed by kings and prelates ; and to. her care Oswiu com- 
intonded his in&nt daughter ^Ifleda, with a dower of one huiK 
dred hides of land.^ Enriched by the donations of her friends, sh^ 
built at Whitby a double monastery, in one part of which a sis- 
terhood of nuns, in the other a confraternity of monks, obeyed 
her maternal authority. Among her disciples she established 
that community of goods, which distinguished the first Christians 
at Jerusalem ; and whatever they possessed, was considered as 
the common property of all. Their virtue has been attested by 
the venerable Bede : and no less than five of the monks of Whit^ 
by were raised to the episcopal dignity, during the life of their 
foundress.^ From Northumbria the institute was rapidly dif- 
fused over the kingdom of Mercia. 

The reader will perhaps have been surprised, that a society of 
men should be subject to the spiritual government of a wonmn. 
Yet this scheme of monastic polity, singular as it may now ap- 
pear, was once adopted in most Christian countries. Its origm 
may be ascribed to the severity with which the founders of reli- 
gious orders have always prohibited every species of unnecessary 
intercourse between their female disciples and persons of the 
other sax. To prevent it entirely was impracticable. The func- 
tions dtthe sacred ministry had always been th^exclusive privi- 
lege of the men: and they alone were able to support the 
fatigues of husbandry, and conduct the extensive estates, whidi 
many convents had received from the piety of their beneftctors. 
But it was conceived that the difficulty might be diminished, if 
it could not be removed : and with this view, some mt/kstic 
legislators devised the plan of establishing double monanSiies. 
In the vicinity of the edifice, destined to receive the virgins who 
had dedicated their chastity to Grod, was erected a buUding for 
the residence of a society of monks or canons, whose duty it was 
to officiate at the altar, and superintend the external economy 
of the community. The mortified and religious life, to which 
they had bound themselves by the most solemn engagements, 
wad supposed to render them superior to temptation : and to re- 
move even the suspicion of evil, but they were strictly forbidden 
to enter the enclosure of the women, except on particular ooca* 
sions, with the permission of the superior, and in the presence of 
witnesses. But the abbess retained the supreme control over 
the monks, as well as the nuns : their prior depended on ber 
choice, and was bound to regulate his conduct by her instmc- 

*> Ofwiu had vowed to consecmte his daughter to the aarvioe of Ckid^lf he wera loo- 
oeaafiil in his war against Pendl^ Bed. L iii. c 34. The Ttam esotnm «t vigiBti 
fiunilianim, are translated by Alfred, hunb Cf elpci^ hlbs. (JEIL ym§, p. SSS^) 
The hide contained 120 acres. Hist Elien. p. 472. 481. 

" Bed. L iiL c. 24. 1. iv. c. 23. 
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tions.^ To St Columban this institute was indebted for its pro- 
pagation in France ; and from the houses of his ord^r, whtlBk 
were long the favourite resort of the Saxon ladies, it was plWj^. 
bly introduced into Jhigland. Diu'ing the two first cetiiij|p<^ 
after the conversion of our ancestors, the principal nunnenSi 
were established on this plan: nor are we certain that there ex- 
isted any others of a different description.^ They were held in 
the highest estimation : the most distinguished of the Saxon 
female saints, and many of the mp^t eminent prelates, were edu- 
<9ited in them : and so edifying was the deportment of the greatest 
part of these communities, that the breath of slander never pre- 
sumed to tarnish their character. The monastery of Coldingham 
alone forms an exception. The virtue of some, among its inha- 
bitants was more ambiguous : and an accidental fire, which was 
ascribed to the vengeance of Heaven, confirmed the suspicions 
of their contemporaries, and has transmitted to posterity the 
knowledge of their dishonour.^ The account was received with 
the deepest sorrow by St. Cuthbert, the pious bishop of Lindis- 
fiune : and in the anguish of his zeal, he commanded his disci- 
ples to exclude every female firom the th^reshold of his cathedral. 
nis wiU was religiously obeyed ; and for several centuries no 
woman entered with impunity any of the churches^ in which the 
body of the s&i^t had reposed.^ But notwithstandingthe mis- 
fortune at CoUHngham, and the disapprobation dt CiiJBfsrt, the 
institute continued to flourish, till the ravages of the pagm Danes 
levelled with the ground the double monasteries, together with 
every other sacred edifice which existed within the range of 
theurdevastations.'* 

^Hp tm not tieqiiainted with any writer who hu pro fei ia il ly traaled tbit floKjeeC, 
I hMvonn compelled to gieen a few hints fiNim the works of the anoeal hiatoneiM. 
An fiflabliihiiient of nearly a nmilar nature existed at Remiremont, in Lorrain, till it 
wa» nwept away by the torrent of the French revohition. See note (D.) 

^* TImI tfie monasteries of Faremoutier, Cbelles, and Andeli, were double, ap|ie^ 
from Bed6» (L iiL c. S,) and is proved by Broughton, (Mem. p. 343.) Among the 
SaiODSy Uie principal at least were of the same institute: Whitby, (Eled. I. !▼• e. 33, 
Tit Cath. c S4,) Berfcing, (Id. c. 7,) Coldingham, (Id. c 35,) Ely, (Id. e. 19,) Wen- 
lock, (BoDtf. CD. 21, p. 89,) Repandon, (Gate, p. 348. Wigor, p. 668,) and WiBbnm, 
(lUk SM. 3, Vit 8t Lbb. p. 246.) See also Bed. L iii. c zl, and LdoDd's CoUee- 
taoea, (ml iiL p. 117.) At Beverley, a monasteiy of monks, a ooUego of canooa, and 
• eoovent of nuns, obqred the same abbol. Moog. Ang. voL L p. 170. LeL CoU. voL 
iiL p^ 100. 

M Bed. L !▼. e. 35. 

" Sim. DuneL Hist. Eoc. Dun. p. 103. For the accommodation of the womon, a 
new chnrefa was bnih, and called the green kirk. Ibid. A similar regubtion was 
observed in several of the monasteries of St Columban, in France. See Butler^s SS. 
Livea, Sept 5. Mab. prsf. 1, ssc 3, czxxviL 

's Another order of religious women, whose existence, it seems, had long been Cbt- 
goCten, was descried by one of our mo^ learned antiquaries. Spelman had obsenred 
that the SlMons always made a distinction between Nonna and Monialis in Latin, and 
Nonna and Mynekin in their own language : whence he inferred, that the latter most 
hftvo been the wives of married clergymen, by mose enemies they had been branded 
with the name of mynekin, from minne, a Gothic word of no very decent aignifiratinn. 
(SpeL Con. p. 539. Wilk. Con. p. 394.) It were difficult to err more egregio o sly. 
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•. Such were the different religious orders which, as fiir as I can 
discoyery were introduced among the Anglo-Saxons. In the dis- 
tribution of time, the arrangement of fasts and prayers, and the 
fObordinate parts of interior discipline, they were distinguished 
from each other : but all equally adopted the three engagements, 
n^ch are still considered as essential to the monastic institute : 
1, An unlimited submission to the lawful commands of their 
superiors; 2, A life of perpetual celibacy; and, 3, A voluntary 
renunciation of private property. ^^ 

1. In the language of monastic discipline, the most import^p 
of the virtues, which are not absolutely iniposed on every Chris- 
tian, is obedience.^ The natural perversity of the human will is 
considered as the source of every moral disorder; and to prevent 
it from seeking forbidden gratifications, it should resign the right 
of deciding for itself, and be taught to submit on all occasions U> 
the determination of another. He who aspires to the praise of 
a true religious, ought, according to the patriarch of the western 
monks, to place at the disposal of his superior all the faculties 
of his mind, and all the powers of his body.^ In the rule wb&A 
St Dunstan promulgated for the observance of the An^ft43azon 
monasteries, may be seen the extent to which this maxim was 
carried. It regulates not only the more important points, but 
descends to the minutest particulars ; requires the pennission of 
the superior for the most ordinary actions of life^; and sev^nely 
condemns the brother who, on any occasion, shall presume lo 
determine for himself, without having asked and obtained the 
advice, or rather the command of his abbot^* The obedience 
which is required must be prompt and cheerful ; it comprises 
the decisions of the judgment no less than the resolves^ tihe 
will t^ bat it admits of one exception. When the comnumoi of 



Fraoi the exeerpU of Egbert of Yoik we lewn, that the tn^rncldiMira^ *iHie 

had Goneecreted tbemaelvefi to God, who had yowed thev Turgiiiilj to Qod^ aiid wlie 
werathenoaieaofChiut" be Iiobe f ylpum beo]' gehalfobe. *] bfjkM 
zehac Dobe g^hacan habba)i^. Wilk. p. 134, xi. be Cobe f ylpnm 
befebbob hijf co bpybe. Ibid. p. 136. be Dobef bjiyb bi^ ge* 

hacen. Ibid. p. 131, zTiU. The truth u, that the mynekioa wera io called finom tfw 
Saxon ** manQc," becaoae they obienred the rale of the monka, while tfw mma ohaarvad 
tharaleof thecanona. Tbb distinction ii deariy marlMi in the Ckidez ConatitQliomiB 
in the Bodleian Library, in which the mynekins are claand with the maakM, wad 
ofdeied to practiie the same dutiea ; and the nuna are claawd with the prieata, and eauh 
manded like them to obeenre chastity, and live according to their rale. RlhC ij* p 
mynecena mynf cenlice macian. epne p fa f e cfaebon enoji m 
miinecan. — Rihc if p ppeof cap ^ epen pel nuiinan jie^ouiee lib- 
ban '^ clsanyppe healban. Cod.Jun. ISl. 

** Tota monachoram vita in siniplicitate conaistit obedientis. Alcoin. epw M. 

^ Qoibas nee corpora sua nee yolnntatea licet habere in propria p o lmt a la . Bag, 8. 
Bened. c33. 

41 NttUoa quippiam qiuunvis param sua et quasi propria adinventione agwt 
■ML Apost Bened. app. par. 3, p. 92. 

4* Reg. Bl Columb. c I. Reg. 8t Bened. c. 6. Ibid. e. 6. 7. 
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Jbe superior are contrary to the law of God, the monk is exhorted 
to throw off the shackles of obedience, and boldly to hazard the 
^WDs and vengeance of his abbot^ rather than incur the dii^. 
pleasure of the Almighty.^ 

2, To obedience was added the strictest attention to chastitv. 
The high commendations with which this virtue is mentioned in 
the inspired writings, had given it a distinguished place in the 
esteem of the first Christians. As early as the commencement 
of the second century, we discover ipimbers of both sexes, who 
I^PI devoted themselves to a life of perpetual celibacy ;^ and 
tmir example was eagerly followed by the founders of the mo* 
imstic institute, whose successors, to the present day, bind them- 
selves in the most solemn manner to observe it with scrupulous 
exactitude. To the Saxons, in whom, during the tide of conquest, 
the opportunity of gratification had strengthened the impulse of 
the passions, a life of chastity appeared the most arduous effort 
of human virtue : they rev^^d its professors as beings of a na- 
ture in this respect superior to their own ; and learned to esteem 
a religion which could elevate man so much above the influence 
of bis i<HPM nations. As they became acquainted With the maxims 
of the gospel, their veneration fer this virtue increased : and who- 
ever compares the dissolute manners of the pa^n Saxons, with 
the severe ceUbacy of the monastic orders, will be astonished at 
the immense number of male and female recltises who, within 
a century after the arrival of St. Augustine, had vohmtarily 
embraced a life of perpetual tH)ntinenCy. Nt)r was the pious 
enthusiasm confined within the walls of cdnvetits : there were 
many who, in the midst of courts, and in the bt^nds of marriage, 
emulated the strictest chastity of the cloister. Of the^]Bdil- 
thryda may be cited as a remarkable example. Sherj|0|| ^ 
daughter of Anna, the king of the East- Angles, dnd, at an early 
period of life, had bound herself by a vow of virginity. But her 
secret wish was opposed by the policy of her ftiends, and she 
was compelled to marry Tondberct, Ealdorman of the Girvii. 
Her entreaties, however, moved the breast of het husband ; and 
compassion, perhaps religion, prompted him to te^ct her chas- 
tity. At his death she retired to a solitary mansion in die unfire- 
qnented isle of Ely : but her relations invaded the tranquillity 
of her retreat, and offered her in marriage to Elgfyid, the son of 
the king of Northumbria, a prince who had scarcely reached his 
fourteenth year. Notwithstanding her tears, she was delivered 

^* Admoncndi rant rabditi, ne plus qoam expedit, rint rabjectL 8t Grag. qnid 
Gnl. 8, q. 7, can. 67. 

^* 8t Joat ApoL 1, c. 10. Athenag. J^eg. c 8. Tat the lagactty of Moiliaim haa 
dbeovafad, that tfiia practioa owed ita origin not to the doctrineof the goapel,biit td tfaa 
^■tAMMw^ of the elimata of Egypt. (Moe. Sosc. iL p. 2, c 8, zL^ Sec. iiL d. S, c 8.^ 
If thia be true, we mnat admire the heroism of ita preaent inlAritanta, who fai their 
Aamna have aobdoed the inflaenoe of the dtmale, and introduced the difficult pradioa 
af polygamy, in lira of the aaay virtue of chaattty. 

H 
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to the care of his messengers, and conducted a reluctant victim 
to the Northumbrian court. 1 ler constancy, however, triumi^ied 
over hi9 passion : and after preserving her virginity during the 
space of twelve years, amid the pleasures of the palace, and the 
Mlicitations of her husband, she obtained his permission to take 
the veil in the monastery of Coldingham.^ Absence revived the 
affectioiif of Egfrid : he repented of his consent ; and was prepar- 
ing to take her by force from her convent, when she elcaped to 
her former residence in Ely. After a certain period, her reputa- 
tion attracted round her a sisterhood of uhus, among whom she 
spent the remainder of her days in the practice of every mofaastic 
duty, and distinguished by her superior fervour and superior 
humility.^ i 

To secure the chastity of their disciples, the legislators of the 
monks had adopted the most effectual precautions which human 
ingenuity could devise. The necessity of mortifying every 
irregular inclination was inculcated both hy precept and ex* 
ample. The sobriety of their meals, and the meanness of 
their dress, perpetually recalled to their Minds, that they had 
renounced the world and its concupiscence, and had dedicated 
their souls and bodies to the service of the Deity. They were 
commanded to sleep in the same room : and a lamp, which was 
kept burning during the darkness of the night, exiM>sed the con- 
duct of each individual to the eye of the superior. The gates of 
the convent were shut against the intrusion of stmngers : visits 
of pleasure and even of business were forbidden : and the moidCy 
whom the necessities of the community forced from his cell, was 
constantly attended, during his absence, by two companimis.^ 
To the precautions of prudence were added the motives of reli- 
gion. The praises of chastity were sung by the poets, and 
extolled by the preachers : its votaries were taught to consider 
themselves as the immaculate '^ spouses of the L^mb ;" and to 
them was promised the transcendent reward, which the book of 
the Apocalypse describes as reserved for those ^^ who have not 
beendefilea with women." But where thousands unite in the same 
pursuit, it is impossible that all should be animated with the same 
q;>irit, or persevere with equal resolution. Of these recluses there 
undoubtedly must have been some, whom passion or seduction 
prompted to violate their solemn engagement : but the unsullied 

^* Notwithfllaiiding the prohibition of Hatchinson, (Hift and Ant of Darimn, pu 
17,) I hive Tentared on the authority of Bede, (Hiat L It. c 19. SS,) li»pfaMe Eda- 
th^da at Coldingham. 

4« Ibid. Hiat. EUanaa, p. 697. Home obaenrea (Hiat e. 1, p. SI) that Egfiid died 
without children, becauae hia wife refuaed to violate her tow of chaatitj. Ha AoMf 
however, have added, that the king, at the time of their aeparatioo, waa only twentj-aix 
yaaiB of age, that he married a aeoond wife, and that he lived with her loaiteatt yearn. 
Egfnd came to the throne in 670, aeparated from Edilthryda in 671, and waa kiUed in 
battle in 685. Compare Bede, (L iv. c 19. 26,) with the Saxon Chronkla, an. 670. 
673. 679. 

<' Wilk. Cone p. 97. 100. Apoat Bened. appb par. 3, p. 78, 79. 
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r^utation of an immense majority contributed to cast a veil over 
the shame of their weaker brethren, and bore an honourable 
testimony to the constancy of their own virtue, and the vigilance 
of their superiors. 

3. A voluntary renunciation of property was the third coijA^ 
tioD, required from the proselyte to the monastic state, ne 
Saviour of mankind had denounced the severest woes ag^st the 
worldly Hch ; and to his approbation of a life of poverty was 
originally owing the establishment of monachisip. Anthony, a 
young Egyptian, who had lately succeeded to an extensive 
estate^ was prompted by curiosity or devotion, to enter a church 
diuring the celebration of the divine worship. ** Cro, sell that thou 
Ihst, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in hea- 
ven," were the first words which met his ear. He considered 
them as the voice of Heaven directed to himself; sold all his pro- 
perty; distributed the price to the poor; and retired into the 
desert of Thebais. Hb reputation soon attracted a considerable 
nmnber of disciples ; and the profession of poverty was sanctified 
in their eyes by the conduct of their teacher. With the monastic 
institutethis spirit was diffused through the western empire : and 
.the same contempt of riches which distinguished the anachorets 
of Egypt, was displayed by the first monks of Britain. Wealdi 
they considered as the bane of a religioua life : the^onations of 
their fi'iends, and the patrimony of their members, were equally 
refused : and the labours of husbandry formed their daily occu- 
pation, and provided for their support.^' The same discig^ne 
was anxiously inculcated by each succeeding legislator. St. 
Benedict informed his followers, that " they would then be truly 
monks, when, like their fathers, they lived by the work of their 
hands :" and St. Columban exhorted his disciples to fix their 
eyes on the treasure reserved for them in heaven, and to believe 
it a crime not only to have, but even to desire, more than was 
absolutely necessary upon earth.'^'^ 

^ Ang. 8m. torn. u. p. 646, 646. 

^ Tunc yen Mooachi sont, si labore maDunm fimnt aicat pttrai ncMlri. 8C Btn. 
Reg, e. 48. Non ■olom soperflua eos habere damnabUe est, sed etiam TeOflii Bimi in 
ooBfis mtdtom sint babitori, panro extrems neoessitetia oensii in terris debent eMe eoB- 
tantL dt Colum. Reg. c 4. He also composed Teraes in praise of pofortj, sooM of 
whidi I sball tnuHcribe, as a specimen of hw poetic abilities. 

O nimium felix parens, cui suffidt nsus, 
Corporis ut coram moderamine temperet sqoo. 
Non misera capitur cecaque capidine renim ; 
Non majora cupit quam que natura reposdt; 
Non locri cupidus nommis marsupia replet; 
Nee rooUes comulat tinearum ad pabnla ^esti 
Pascere non pingoi procorat fruge caballos ; 
Nee trepido doluit tales sub pectore curas ; 
Ne sufaitis pereat collecta pecunia 6ammis, 
Aut Iracta nommos rapiat fur improbus area. 
Vivitur argento sine, jam sine vifitur anro. 
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The ancient discipline was long observed in the east : but the 
western monks gradually departed from its severity, and the 
departure was justified by the prospect of greater advantage. 
The numerous irruptions of the barbarians had, in several pro- 
vincety swept away the principal part of the clergy, and the duty 
of public instruction devolved on the monks, whose good fortune 
had preserved them from the general devastation.'^ As, to per- 
form their new functions with deoency and advantage, m, certain 
fund of knowledge was necessary, the pursuit of learning b^ali 
to be numbered among the duties of the cloister; and thcjii™l|8 
gery of manual labour was exchanged for the more honSHm 
and more useful occupation of study. Monasteries were ^ow 
endowed with extensive estates, adequate to the support of thek 
inhabitants : and their revenues were constantly augmented by 
the liberality of their admirers. Yet the profession of poverty 
was not resigned. By the aid of an ingHUous though not un- 
founded distinction, it wwfiecovered that it might still subsist in 
the bosom of riches ; md'ttiat each individual might be deetitnte 
of property, though the wealth of the community was equal to 
that of its most opulent neighbours. Monastic poverty waa de- 
fined to consist in the abdication of private property: whatever 
IhH convent poesessed was common to all its members : no indi- 
vidual coulandvance a claim in preference to his brethren: and 
every article, both of convenience and necessity, was received 
from the hands, and surrendered at the command of the abboL'^ 
These notions the Saxon monks received from their instructors. 
To refuse the donations of their friends would have been to injure 
the prosperity of the brotherhood: and each year conducted new 
streams of wealth to the more celebrated monasteries. Many, 
indeed, were left to languish in want and obscurity, but there 
were also many whose superior riches excited the envy of the 



Nudi nascuntur, nudof quoe temi'^taoeptat 
Divitibus nig^ reflerantar liinina ditis : 
Pauperibusque piis coelesUa regna pateacunt 

Ep. Hunaldo, discip, apud Mmnngham^ pw ill. 

'o Tbt ini who admitted the monka to holy ordera, waa 8t AtbaDMaa, patriaicii 
of AksMMb (Sandini Vit. Pont p. 1 18, not 7.) Biridua thortly aftar daeraad that 
auch mooka ahoold be aggregated to the clergy, aa were fitted by their moiala and %t^ 
catkm for the clerical functiona. (Quoe tamen morum gravitaa, et TitBLae fidei i n i tiU it i o 
aancta oommendat Sirkii Epist ad Himer. Terrac c. 13.) The devaatationa of Ifaa 
barbariana cauaed them to be more frequently employed in the public mfaiiiliy: and 
when the propriety of thia innovation waa queationed in the commeneeiDfliit of dfft 
aereoth century, Bonifooe IV. called a council at Rome, and defended the intwia of 
the monka. See the acta in 8mith*8 appendix to Bede, p. 717. 

*' It appeara, however, from many inatancee in the Saxon reeoida, that though Ifaa 
private monka were deatitiite of property, the abbot, if he were the founder, cu aiiii ii awd 
the monaatery and ita dependendea aa hia own, and diapoaed of them by hia tMtOMNt 
If the heir waa a monk, he became the abbot; tf a layman, he received me revenue, and 
waa bound to maintain the monka. See Eddiua, (Vit Wilt c 6^1,) Wilkina, (Cone. 
p. 84. 144. 172. 175,) Leland, CCollect vol L p. 398,) and the dB^en in the oppondiz 
to Smith'a edition of Bede, (pwlM.) 
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covetous, and the rapacity of the powerful. The extensive do* 
mains which Oswiu gave to tlie Abbess Hilda, have been ahready 
noticed. Egfrid, one of his successors, displayed an equal mu- 
nificence in favour of the Abbot Bennet Biscop." When the 
property of the rich abbey of Glastenbury was ascenaiiiM, by 
order of the king of M eicia, it was found to compMs no less 
than eight hundred hides:'' and in the enumeration of the differ- 
ent estates belonging to the ivonks of Ely, are mentioned more 
Iban eighty places, situated in the neighbouring counties of Cam- 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, Hereford, and Huntingdon.^ 
estates of the monks, like those of the clergy, were libe- 
rated firom all secular services: and the hope of participating in 
80 valuable a privilege, gave occasion to a singular species of 
fraud, which cast a temporary but unmerited stain on the reputa- 
tion of the order. We learn from Bede, that in the reign of 
Aldfrid, king of Noii|||Rmbria, certain noblemen had expressed jM 
an ardent desire to consecrate their jjptoperty to the service of 
religion. By the influence of friends aatf presents, the oonseni '*• 
of the sovereign was obtained ; and the ecclesiastical privileges 
were confirm^ to them by ample charters, sgbscribed with the 




signatures of the king, the bishops, and the principal tbibet^ 

Wei of tW 
profession, 



But their secret motives were betrayed by the Muel of 



E roved to be the object of their pursuit They qtdtted not the 
abits nor the pleasures of a secular life : but were content to 
assume the title of abbots, aid to collect on some part of their 
domain a society of profligate and apostate m9nk8. The wife 
also was proud to copy the example of her husband ; and her 
vanity was flattered with the poiv|ir of legislating for a sisterhood ^ 

of females as ignorant and dissipated as hersel£ The success 41 

of the first adveQturers stimulated the industry of others. Each 
succeeding favo|j||tte was careful to procure a similar charter for 
his family: and so univeqal was the abuse, that the venerable 
Bede ventured to express a doubt whether, in a few years^ there 
would remain a soldier to draw the sword against an invading 
enemy.*^ That respectable priest, in the close of his ecclesiastical 
history, dedicated to King Ceolwulf, hints in respectfoilktatt his 
opinion of these nominal monks ; but in his letter to Archbishop 
I^bert, he assumes a bolder tone, and, in the language of zecd 
and detestation, insists on the necessity of putting a speedy period 
fm so infamous a practice.'^ But the secular abbots were nume- 

's Bed. L iiL c. 24. Hist Abbut Wirem. p. 394, S95. 

«> Malm. Antiq. Okst p. 314, 315. 

** HiitElien.p.610. FortheiiiottTeioftbewdooitkMifMeth0praoediiigGfaa|il«r,|i.SO. 

^ Anno 704. 

'^Beoet prospioefe ne, raieioento oopia miliiis Mculwris, abibt qui fioM aoetiw a 

baibwica iDcaraione tiieintar omnino dent locoi, ubi filii DobUiam tnt eoMiito- 

fum mUitam ^pommHtmm aocipert poHbt Bed. Bp. ad Esbu p. 309« 

«7 Bed. Hiat L ▼. a Si. Bp. ad Efb. Ant p. 309. 911^ 

12 h2 
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rous and powerful, and existed in the other kingdoms no 
than in that of Northumbria. It was in vain that Bede denounced 
them to his metropolitan, and that the synod of Cloveshoe attri- 
buted their origin to avarice and tyranny:** they survived the 
censures of the monk, and the condemnation of the synod ; their 
monasteries were inherited by their descendants ; and for their 
extirpation the Saxon church was indebted to the devastations 
of the pagan Danes in the succeeding century.'^ 

It is against the wealth and immunities of the monks that 
their enemies have directed the fiercest of their attacks. Wit 
and malignity have combined to expose the riches which Bfftnng 
firom the profession of poverty, and the distinctions which re- 
warded the vow of obedience. From the discipline of the cloister 
its votaries are supposed to have acquired the science of fraud 
and superstition ; the art of assuming the garb of sanctity, to 
ainuse the credulity of the people, and of prostituting to private 
advantage the most sacred institutions. In investigating the 
manners of a class of men who lived in a remote period, it is 
always difficult to restrain the excursions of the fancy: but if 
passion be permitted to guide the inquiry, possible are frequently 
substituted for real occm^nces ; and what might have been the 
guilt of a few individuate, is confidently ascribed to the whole 
body. If, in' the theology of the monks, ^ to patronize the order 
was esteemed the first of virtues,'^ if they taught that ^the foun- 
dation of a monastery was the secure road to heaven, and that a 
bountiful donation would, without repentance, efiace the guilt 
of the most deadly sins,''^ they were undoubtedly the corrupters 
of morality, and the enemies of mankind. But of these doctrines 
no vestige remains in their writings, and we have yet to learn 
from what source their modern adversaries derive the important 
information. If they had consulted the venerable Bede, he 
would have taught them that '^ no offering, though made to a 
monastery, could be pleasing to the Almighty, if it proceeded 
from an impure conscience;"'^ from the council of Calcuitfi, they 

« WUkiiM, p. 95. y^ 

^ Mott of tbe modem writera, who attempt to deicribe the Stxon monki, m cknM 
to oongoh the invective of Bede against the aecular monasteries. But, anlbrtiiBilely. 
they are iin illi to distinguish the real firom the pretended monks ; and ■Mupufcwi aly 
ascribe to the Ibrmer every vice with which At approaches the latter. (See Inett, Orif . 
Sax. vol. L p. 127. Biog. Britan. art Bede. Bii»ry« Hist voL ilL p. 899.) Inett hat 
even discovered, firom Bede's letter to Archbishop Egbert, that, oo aoeoant of the gene- 
ral depravity of the monks, those who were desirous to have their childien edaattd 
virtuously, were obliged to send them abroad. (Inett, ibid.) After a diUfmt penml of 
the same letter, I may venture to assert that it does not contain the mott lemolt tlhiiioii 
to such a circumstance. In reality, the true monasteries were, at this period, fiOtd wldi 
men of the strictest virtue; and Bede*s complaints were directed onlT agaiott the ■ o bit 
men, who made themselves abbots, in order to obtain the monastic pnvUeftt, and ^jpiDat 
their followers, who, without practising the dutif^ assumed the name and the draat of 
the monks. 

M Hume, Hist p. 42. 77. tttorges. Reflect on Popeiy, p. 31. Hen. ?oL hr. p. 

•> Bed. £p. ad Egb. p. Stft; 
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might have learnt that << repentance was then only of arail^when 
it iinpelled the sinner to lament his past offences, and restrained 
him mm committing them again ;''"' and in the acts of the synod 
of Cloveshoeythey might have seen how repugnant such interested 
morality was to the genuine doctrine of the Saxon church. 
** The man," say the prelates, ^' who indulges his passion, in the 
confidence that his charities will procure his salvation, instead 
of making an acceptable offering to God, throws himself into the 
arms of Satan/'"^ Alms, indeed, were enumerated by the monks 
among the most efficacious means of disarming the justice of the 
Almighty: and in this opinion they were supported by the clear- 
est testimonies of the inspired writings.^ But they did not point 
out their own body as the sole, or the principal object of charity. 
To tha penitent, who was anxious to make his peace with heaven, 
they proposed works of public utility. They exhorted him to repair 
the roads and erect bridges; to purchase the freedom of slaves; to 
exercise the duties of hospitality ; and to clothe an4 support the 
distressed peasants, whom the broils of their petty tyrants often 
reduced to the lowest state of wretchedness.** I^ among these 
different objects, frequent donations were made to the religious 
houses, the impartial reaier will consykr them as proofs tether 
vof their merit than their avarice, ikr men, however vicious 
they may be, are seldom blind to the vices of their teachers. 
The malignity of the human heart is gratified with discovering 
the defects of those who claim the reputation of superior virtue. 
Had the monks been, as they are so frequently described, an 
indolent, avaricious^and luxurious race, they iiiluld never have 
commanded the coidKdence, nor have been enriched by the bene- 
&ctions of their countrymen. 

It is at the commencement of religious societies, that their 
fervour is generally the most actives. The Anglo-Saxon monks 
of the seventh Century, were men, iHio had abandoned the 
Trori#;.through the purest motives ; and whose great soUcitude 
was to piactise the duties of their profession. They had em- 
brao0i|a life, in appearance at least, irksome and uninviting. 
Their devotions were long ; their fasts frequent ; their diet coarse 
and scanty. For more than a century wine and beer were, in 
the monastery of LindisfAr^, excluded from the be^l||age of the 
monks ; and the first wtigpiDn of this severity was introduced 
in &vour at Ceolwul^a royal novice.^ The discipline, which 
St Bonifiu^e prescribed to his disciples at Fulda, he had learned 
in England ; and from it we may infer, that the Saxon Benedic- 

>> AdmMa deflere, et fleta in postmodum non admittere. Wilk. Con. p. 181. 
j?8oa Deo dare ▼identur, (ted) seipaos diabolo per flagida dare non dobitantur. Id. 
pu^i, xnL Cloveihoe was probably Abingdon, (8teTen8*8 Trandatioo of Bed. p. S9S, 
) It waa originaUy called Senriiam, or Seukesham, (Lei. Itiner. voL ii. p. 4S, ix 




*^ Dan. IT. S4. Matt xxiv. 36. Luc. xL 14. ^jff .' 

•< WUk. p. 140. 236. f^ •« HcYod. umo 742. 
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tines, whose institute was less austere^ than that of the Soottish 
coenobitesy were men of tba strictest abstinence. They refrained 
from the use of flesh, wine, and beer, refused the assistance of 
slaves, and with their own hands cultivated the deserts which 
surrounded them.'^ The voluntary professors of a life so severe 
tod mortified, ought certainly to be acquitted of the more sordid 
Vipes ; and if they consented to accept the donations of their 
viaiids, we may safely ascribe that acceptance to lawful and 
honourable motives. The truth of this observation will be ex* 
empUfied in the conduct of the first abbots of Weremouth. 
They were descended from the noblest families in Northumbria; 
and their monastery was endowed with the most ample revenues. 
Yet they despised the vain distinoCionp of rank and wealth ; as- 
sociated with their monks in the duties of the c!3ister^j|Ui the 
labours of husbandry; and in their diet, their dress, uK> their 
aoconunodations, descended to a level with the lowest of their dis- 
ciples. Their riches were not defoted to the encouragement of 
idleness, or the gratification of senktaUty : but by their liberality, 
foreign artists were invited to instruct the ignorance of their 
countrymen ; paintings and statues were purchased for the deco- 
fation of their churches ; and their libnury was enriched with the 
choicest volumes of profane and sacred literature. The last c a^ 
of Bennet, their founder, was directed to these objects. Im 
had a brother, whose avarice would have grasped at the govern- 
ment, and whose prodigality would have quickly exhausted the 
treasury of the abbey. Him he conjured the monks to banish 
from their thoughts ; to permit neither authority nor afiection to 
influence their suflfrages; and to elect for bis successor the 
worthiest, though he might be the youngest and most ignoble 
brother in the monastery.^ 

The conduct of the abbots 6( Weremouth, was the conduct of 
almost all the superiors of religious societies at this periods To 
erect edifices worthy of the God whom they adored, toMjitate 
the solenmity of the Roman worship, and to arrest |y exfemal 
splendour the attention of their untutored brethren, were Htm prin- 
cipal objects of their ambition: and in the prosecution of these 
objects, they necessarily accelerated the progress of civil as well 
as religious improvement. 1. The an^itecture of the Saxons, at 
the time of their conversion, was nide and barbarous. They 
lived amid ruins, which attest the taste of a more civ|||f{ed people : 
but their ignorance behdd them with indifference, aSid their in- 
dolence was satisfied with the wretched hovels of their anoeflorB. 
The first impulse was communicated by the missionaries, who 



*' Virot gtricta abituientis ; abtque carne et liao, abtqns aom et nrfii^ pnfiit 
manaum raaram latwre contentos. Ep. Boni£ |X 911* In thcM points tiMj Mem to 
hvn improred on the original rale of 8t BencflBL See note (E). 

MBede, Vits AbbatM Wimn. paanm. Honib k ntlaL IXvL B«MdielL «p. lOBk 
TiL ooL 404. 
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ooofltracted churches for the accommodation of their conrertik 
Those built by the Scots were of offken plsdikSy tl^Qse by the 
Romans of unwroiight stone. Both were covered ^th reeds 
or ^aw. But when the Saxons, in their visits to the tombs of 
the Ipostlesy had seen the public buMings of other countries, they 
blushed at the inferiority of their own ; and resolved to im' '' 
what they had learned to acbnifii^ The considerations of la 
and expense were despised; anoevery art, which that age 
nected with the practice of architecture, was introduced oi 
improved. Walls of polished masonry succeeded to the rough 
erections of their ancestors ; the roois of their churches were 
protected with sheets of lead; lofty towers added to the size and 
^PP^^T^c® <^f th® btiilding|F)|||L to the astonishment of the un- 
travelidBJtaultitnde, windows ot^ glass admitted the light, at the 
same fflirthat they excluded the wind and rain.** The names 
of those, to whom the more southern nations were indebted for 
these improvements, are ntiktfidM:^ but in the north, the labours 
of St Bennet and St. Wilfrid w^e been gratefully recorded by 
contemporary historians. The neighbouring churches of Were* 
mouth and Jarrow established the reputation of the former, andLi^^. 
were long the admiration |pf his «ountr]rmen.7^ The efforts o^^' 
llMi latter were more numerous, and more widely diffused. His 
mt attempi was to repair and beautify the cathedral church of 
York, whidi had been originally built by Edwin of Northumbria; 
and now, after the short interval of forty years, was rapidly has- 
tening to decay. By his instructions the walls were strengthen- 
ed, the limber of the roof was renewed, and a covering of l^id 
opposed to the violence of the weather. From the windows be 
removed the lattices of wood, and curtains of linen, the rude 
contrivances of an unskilful age ; and substituted in Uieir place 
the more elegant and useful invention of glass. The interior of 
the c higgh he cleansed from its impurities, and washed the walls 
with hII^, till they became, according to the expression of his 
biograpner, ^rhiter than the snow.^ His success at Yorl^as a 
fredi stimulus to his industry, and at Rippon he raisQd||taew 
church, which was built from tfie foundations according^? his 
design. We are told that d^e masonry was nicely polished, that 
rows of columns supporte Ahe roof, g^ that foTiicaes adorned 
each of the principal entrancel^^ The monastery at Hexham was 
the last and jjjifii admired of his works. ^ T he height and length 
of the walls^ie beautiful polish of the^Wones, the number of 
the coinmns and porticoes, and the spiral windings, which led to 
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the top of each tower, have exercised the descriptive po^ 
EddiuSy whoy after two journeys to the apostolic see, boldljT 
nounced that there existed not, on this side of the Alps, a church 
to be compared with that of Hexham.^^ It is, indeed, probable 
that these buildings, which once excited raptures in the breasts 
of their beholders, would, at the present day, displease by the 
absence of the symmetry and taste. But we should recollect, 
that they were the first essays of a people emerging from bar- 
barism, the rudiments of an art which has been perfected by the 
labours of succeeding generations. The men by whose genius, 
and under whose patronage they were constructed, were the bene- 
fisu^orsof mankind, and might justly claim the gratitude not only 
of their contemporaries, but also of their posterity.^' 

2. The interior of these edifices exhibited an. equal spirit of 
improvement, and a superior display of magnificence. Of the 
spoils which their barbarous ancestors had wrested firom a more 
polished people, a considerable portion was now dedicated to the 
service ot the Deity ; and the plate and jewels, which their piety 
poured into the treasuries of the principal churches, are repre- 
sented of such immense value, that it is with reluctance we assent 
to the testimony of contemporary and faithful historians. From 
them we learn that, on the more solemn festivals, every veaml 
employed in the sacred ministry was of gold or silver; that the 
altars sparkled with jewels and ornaments of the precious metab; 
that the vestments of the priest and his assistants were made of 
silk, embroidered in the most gorgeous manner; and that the walls 
were hung with foreign paintings, and the richest tapestries.^ In 
the church of York stood two altars, entirely cove^d with plates 
of gold and silver. One of them was also ornamented with a 
profusion of gems, and supported a lofty crucifix of equal value. 
Above were suspended thx^e ranges of lamps, in a pharus of the 
largest dimensions.^ Even the books employed in the offices of 
religion were decorated with similar magnificence. SuSVilfirid 
ordered the four gospels to be written with letters of gold, on a 
purple ground, and presented them to the church of Rippon in a 
casket of gold, in which were enchased a niunber ot precious 
stones.^ Of these ornaments some had been purchased from 
foreign countries; many were executed by the industry of native 
artists. In their convents the nuns were employed in the elegant 
works of embroidery: in the monasteries Uie monks practised 
the different mechanical arta The ironsmith, the joiner, and the 

7«U.e.S8. 7S8e6nole(F.) 

^< Bed. p. S95. 297. S99. 300. Edd. Vit WilC c 17. Ak. da Pont ▼. in4. 
1966. 1488. 

'' Ale. ibid. ▼. 1488. The phanii wm a eootrivuioe for mupeiiding Bghfti fai the 
chofdi. Ctoorgi, de Litnrg. Rom. Pont toL I p. Ixxiz. ^ 

'•EdiL^lT. Bed.1. ▼.cl9. If the reader wiifa to lee other aeeoaoto of the 
mesnifioMl furnhnre of their churches, he maj oooaiilt the Monefltaoon, ?oL L p.40L 
104. 166. 833. 
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goid^mithy were raised by their utility, to a high degree of oon^ 
4|MiHce among their brethren ; their professions were ennobMI 
hipme abbots and bishops, who occasicHialiy exercised them; and 
these distisf tions contributed to Akcite emulation, and accelerate 
improvement,^ 

3. While the mechanic trades thus flourished under the patron- 
age of the richer ecclesiastics, the more important profession of 
agriculture acquired a due share of their attention. The estates 
of the lay proprietors were cultivated by the compulsory labours 
of their-theowas or slaves : but in every monastery numbers of 
the brotherhood were devoted to the occupation of husbandry ; 
and the superior cultivation of their farms quickly demonstrated 
the difference between the industry of those who worked through 
motives of duty, and of those whose only object was to escape 
ibe lasb of the surveyor.*^ Of the lands bestowed on tm 
monks, a considerable portion was originally wild and unculti- 
vated, surrounded by marshes, or covered with forests. They 
jpreferred such situations for the advtintage of retirement and con- 
templation ; and as they were of less value, they were more 
freely bestowed by their benefactors.** But every obstacle of 
natnre and soil was subdued by the unwearied industry of the 
monks. The forests were cleared, the waters drainea, roads 
oltened, bridges erected, and the waste lands reclaimed. Plenti- 
ful harvests waved on the coast of Northumbria, and luxuriant 
Aeadows started from the fens of the Girvii.** The superior 
cultivation of several counties in England, is originally owing 
to the labours of the monks, who, at this early period, were the 
parents of agriculture as well as of the arts. 

7»B«de,p.296. 8t Donttan worked in all the metaii: ( Ang. 8m. toL iL p. M t) 1m 
made organs (Gale, p. 324) and bells. (Monast toL I p. 10i.| 8t Etiielwold jpniy 
tised the same trades as his instructor. Ibid. By a law pabliafaed in the reign oi Ed* 
gar, bat probably transcribed from a more ancient regulation, ererj pcieit waa eon- 
manded** to learn some handicraft, inorder to increase knowledge. CO CacaO Isiie*'* 
Wilk.p.tt5. ' 

M FVom the Domesday sonrey, Mr. Turner obeertea, that the church landi wwa ill a 
hi|^ state of cultiTation than those of any other order of sodetT. VoLiv. p^MftB 

81 Bade, p. 128. 144. 156. 164. Several monasteriea took their namea nom their 
aitoationa, as Atbearwe, in the forest, (Bed. p. 144 ;) Ond3rrawada, in the wood of llli 
Deiri, (Bed. p. 183;) Croyland,bo^ land, (Ing. p. L;)Thomey, the island of thoni» 
(Hog. Cand, p. 3 ;) Jarrow or Gyrvum, a fen, (Id. pw 2.) 

8* The coast of Northumbria was cultivated by tibe monks of CoUingfaam, Lindi»> 
fione, Bambrough, Tinmouth, Jarrow, Weremouth, Hartlepool, and Whitfaj: llli 
marshes of the Girvii were drained and improad by the monks of Croyland, Thomeyy 
Ely, Ramsey, and Medhamsted. This fenn5^i||HDn, the theatre of monastie indnstiyy 
extipded the space of 68 miles, from the bordttvof 8uffi>lk to Wainfleet in Lincoin- 
ahira, (Camden's Cambridgeshire.) After the lapae* of so many ceotorief; fhela If 
reason to fear, that a Tery considerable part of it will be again kMt to cohivalioiit fay m* 
peated inundations. In the years 1795, 1799, and 1800, about 140,000 aerea wora 
nnder water. ** Two or three moit floods,*' says Mr.*Toang, " wiD oomplole iIm rain t 
anilB00,000 acres of the richest land in GrM Britain will revert to thevjlMiBat pro- 
prielors, the (rogs, the coots, and the wild ducks of the region." A^mak tiMfnernkme, 
1804. ^ 
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If the monastic bodies thus acquired opulence for themselves^ 
they were not insensible to the wants of the unfortunate. Tbe 
constant exercise of charity and hospitality had been indispensa- 
bly enjoined by all their legiddJiiH Within the precincts of each 
monastery stood an edifice, distingjBushed by the Greek name 
of Xenodochiiun, in which a certain number of paupers received 
their daily support, and which was gratuitously opened to every 
traveller who solicited relief. The monks were divided into 
classes, of which each in rotation succeeded to the service of the 
hospifi). The abbot alone was exempted. To confine his at- 
tendatiite to partimilar days was repugnant to his other and more 
mil^jittant occupations : but he was exhorted frequently to join 
hie 'Ifarethren in the performance of this humble and edifyi 
duty. To the assistant monks it was recommended to shut 
«ars to the suggestions of pride and indolence ; to revere 
Saviour of mankind in the persons of the poor, and to recolh 
that every good office rendered to them, he would reward as 
done to hmiself Severity and impatience were strictly forbid- 
den : they were to speak with kindness, and to serve with cheer- 
fulness: to instruct the ignorance, console the sorrows, and 
alleviate the pains of their guests : to attach the highest import- 
ance to their employment ; and to prefer the service of the in- 
digent brethren of Christ, before that of the wealthy children of 
the world.*^ The legislator who framed these regulations, must 
have been inspired by the true spirit of the gospel ; to execiiH 
them with fidelity, required men actuated by motives superior to 
those of mercenary attendants ; and humanity will gratefully 
cherish the memory of these asylums, erected for the support of 
indigence and misfortune.*' 

But it was in the time of public distress, that the charity of 
the monks was displayed in all its lustre. In their mutual wars 
the Saxon princes ravaged each others' territories without mercy ; 
and, after the establishment of the monarchy, the devastations of 
the Danes frequently reduced the natives to the extremity of want 
Agriculture was yet, except among the monastic bodies, in its 
infancy. The most plentiful years could scarcely supply the 
general consumption, and as often as an unfavourable season 
stinted the growth, or a hostile invasion swept away the produce 

•* 8t MaXL c ZZT. ▼. 40. 

** Nee pftoperUNM eterni Chriid irieariut tardut ae tepidut minktim diflw Miil a 
doiiUt, qcd cekr ae ferriduf divitibiit Qducif miniiitniniV) oeeumra danchnit ApoiL 
BeneiL tpp. par. 3, p. 92. .^^ 

•*W|mi the bumamty of LafuXVLindaoed him to improve the itata of d^ 
boepitale in Fimnce, a member of the academy of aciences waa aent to liqiiin iSSwrn 
maimer in which aimilar eatabliahment a fle fe conducted in thia coontiy. At hia falnm 
he gave to the Enghah hoapitalaApt pnoae which lliey ao jnitly merit: bnl obanad, 
that to render them perfect, two ftHiig^^ e yantihg, the leal of the French c^jBlPi 
and the charity of t^ hoapital nnna. ** Moa il j manque deoz ch oaa i, bob o«v6a Mm 
y»Mti!i»Xtibnt/ BgUi^ Art Hdpitouz. 
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of the harvest^ famine^ with its inseparable attendant, pesti^ 
len^, was the necessary res.ukMi:€)n such occasions the monks 
wer9 eager to relieve the waaflBKlbeir countrymen ; and who- 
ever is ponversant with thm* IRpers, must have remarked the 
satisfaction with which th^Tecount the charitable exertions of 
their most celebrated abbots. Among these, a distinguished 
place is due to Leofric, the tenth abbot of St. Albans.** To 
erect a church, which in magnificence might equal the dignity 
of the i^bey, had been the favourite project of his two immediate 
prede«Kors. The ruins of the ancient Verul^m had li«pi^ex- 
plored ; the necessary materials had been prepared ; the t] 
was filled with the donations of their friends ; and a pn 
|g|. gold and silver vases proved the extent of their resdOlces. 
Jpofricy in the vigour of maphood, succeeded to their riches an^ 
^^Ceir projects : and his ho{jA were gratified with the prospect oP 
erecting an edifice, which would transmit his name with honour 
to posterity. But the public calamity soon dissipated the flatter- 
ing illusion. The horrors of famine depopulated the country, 
and his heart melted at the distress of his brethren. He cheer- 
fully resolved to sacrifice the object of his ambition ; the granaries 
of the monastery were opened to the sufferers ; the riches of the 
treasury were expended for their relief; the plate reserved for 
his table was melted down ; and, as a last resource, he ventured 
M sell the precious ornaments destined for the use and decora- 
tU)n of the church.*^ Of his monks there were several, who 
murmured at the liberality of their abbot ; but they were careful 
to conceal their avarice beneath the mask of piety. Whatever 
had been once consecrated to the service of God, could not, they 
observed, without inpiety, be alienated to profane purposes. 
Leofric meekly but truly replied, that the living were to be pre* 
ferred to the inanimate temples of God : and that to support the 
former was a work of sup^or obligation to the decoration of the 
latter. His conduct was lipplauded : and his opponents were 
condemned to silence by the voice of the public.** 

In the same rank with Leofric, we may place Godric, the 
abbot of Croyland. His monastery, situated in the midst of 
deep and extensive marshes, offered a secure asylum to the 
crowds that fled from the exterminating swords of the Danes. 
Though his treasury had been lately pillaged by the officers of 
the crown ; though Swein, the chieftain of the barbarians, threat- 
ened him with his resentment ; Godric listened not to the sugges- 
ti^is of- terror or of prudence, but received the fugitives with 
(MK arms^ consoled them in their los% and associated ^pem to 
his own lortunes. During sevej[|} months Croyland sw&rmed 

<#^ii. 1000. ^ ^ # 

^^^one jeweif and cimeos were excepUn, for which he coul^ find n* purchaaei 
Mat Paiia, p. 995. ^^Al 

wibid. ^r*^ 

13 I 
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with Strangers, who were accommodated and supported at his 
expense. The cloisters and the choir were reserv^ for his own 
monks, and those of the neighbouring monasteries : the fugitive 
clergy chose for their residence the body of tlie church : the men 
were lodged in the other apartments of the abbey ; and the women 
and children were placed in temporary buildings erected in the 
cemietery. But the most vigilant economy was soon compelled to 
sink under the accumulated expenses. The anxiety of the 
benevolent abbot was daily increased by the suspicions of 
Ethelied, and the menaces of Swein ; and in his anguish he was 
heard to envy the fate of those whom he had followed to the 
grave. A last expedient remained, to solicit the friendship of 
Norman, a powerful retainer of Duke Edric ; and the grant of a 
valuable manor for the term of one hundred years, secured the 
protection of that nobleman. While he Uved, Croyland enjoyed 
tranquillity ; but the estate was unjustly retained by his descend* 
ants, and recovered by the abbey ."^ 



CHAPTER V. 

Gov«miiient of the Anglo-Saxon Chnrch — EpiacopaJ Synod*— National Covncili— 
Sapiemacy of tho Popea — ^Thej eatabliah Metropolitan Sees — Confinn the Eke- 
tioo of the Archbishopa — Refonn Abuaea — And receiTe Appeala. 

The origin and nature of ecclesiastical gbvemment have, in 
modemr ages, been the subjects of numerous and discordant 
theories. But in the sixth and seventh centuries, when the 
Anglo-Saxons embraced the doctrine of the gospel, the churches 
of the east and west obeyed one common constitution ; ,and, in 
every Christian country, a regular gradation of honour and 
authority cemented together the great body of the clergy, from 
the lowest clerk to the pontiff who sat in the chair of St Peter. 
To reject, or to improve this plan of government, were projects 
which never engaged the attention of our ancestors. The igno- 
rance of the converts reposed with confidence on the knowledge 
of the missionaries : and the knowledge of the missionaries taught 
them to revere as sacred those institutions, which had been sanc- 
tioned by the approbation of antiquity. Hence the ecclemastkal 
poUty of the Anglo-Saxons, as soon as circumstances permiWd 
it to assume a consistent form, appeared to have been cast in the 
same mould aaltat of the other Christian nations. I. The con- 
cerns of each dkilsese were regulated by the bishop in his annitil 
synods : II. A more extensive power of legislation wasexerdaed 

»Ingulf. f. 507. An. 1010. See note (O). 
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by the provincial and national councils ; III. And tliese, in their 
turn, acknowledged the superior control of the Roman pontiflSi. 
I. The Anglo-Saxon bishop^ in their respective dioceses, 
exercised the episcopal jurisdiction according to the direction of 
the canons : and few instances are preserved in history, of either 
clerk or layman, who dared to refuse obedience to their legi- 
timate authority. Twice in the year, on the calends of May and 
November, they summoned their clergy to meet them in the 
episcopal synod. Every priest, whether secular or regular, to 
whose administration a portion of the diocese had been intrusted, 
was commanded to attei^d : and his disobedience was punished 
by a pecuniary fine, or by suspension from his functions during 
a determinate period.^ As the subjects of their future discussion 
involved the interests of religion, and the welfare of the clergy, 
each member was exhorted to implore by his prayers, and 
deserve by his conduct the assistance of the Holy Spirit. With 
this view, they were commanded to meet together, and travel 
in company to the episcopal residence ; to be attended by the 
most discreet of their clerks ; and carefully to exclude from their 
retinue every person of a Ught or disedifying deportment' Three 
days were allotted for the duration of the synod ; and on each 
day, the general fast was only terminated by thjB conclusion of the 
session. At the appointed hour, they entered the church in order 
and sUence ; the priests were ranged according to their seniority; 
Below them sat the principal among the deacons ; and behind 
was placed a select number of laymen, distinguished by their 
superior piety and wisdom. The bishop opened the synod with 
an appropriate spee^, in which he promulgated the decrees of 
the last national coiAcil f explained the regulations wUch he 
deemed expedient for the reformation of his diocese ; and ePiprted 
the members to receive with reverence the mandates of their 
father and instructor. He did not, however, prohibit the freedom 
of debate.^ Each individual was requested to speak his senti- 
ments without restraint ; to offer the objections or amendments 
which his prudence and experience might suggest ; to expose the 
difficulties, against which he had to struggle in the government 
of his parish ; and to denounce the names and crimes of the 
public sinners, whose contumacy refused to yield to the zeal of 
their pastor, and defied the censures of the church.' 

> WUk. Con. vol LfK 3S0, xliv. toL It. p. 7S4. 

s Id. ToL i. p. S35, it. 266, iv. 

*^ p. 98, xzY. Of the duoooiMi spoken bj the faifhops on thcM ntemiaim, Uro 
are itiU praMcred ; one of which is supposed to have been composed by JBIfirie, the 
antfaor cSf the Saxon homilies, the other bj MUnc, afterwar^^cdibtshop of Toifc, 
(Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 1&3. 161.) Wilkins imagines they were ffljlM <Tora the rale 



of QL Benedict : but a diligent comparison will show that theyj||p|f Ibrmed after the 
•dmboitio synodalis of the Roman pontifical, which has been accorately published by 
Georgi. De Litorg. Rom. Pont. vol. iii. p. 425. 

* Wilk. fol. iv. p. 785. « Id. toI. I p. 226, ?. vl 
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It had been the wish of St. Paul, that his converts should pre^ 
fer, for the decision of their disputes, the assembly of the saints to 
the tribunal of a pagan magistrate : the ancient fathers, the in- 
heritors of his spirit, had commanded, that the controversies of 
the clergy should be withdrawn from the cognisance of the secular 
judges, and committed to the wisdom and authority of their eccle- 
siastical superkM.^ The synod, as soon as the plan of reform 
had been adjusted, resolved into a court of judicature; every 
clerk, who conceived himself aggrieved by any of his brethreOi 
was admitted to prefer his complaint, and justice wa% adminis- 
tered according to the decisions of the canons, and the notions 
of natural equity. But the testimony and recriminations of the 
contending parties might have scandalized their weaker brethren ; 
and, during these trials, every stranger was prudently excluded 
from the debates. On their re-admission, they were publicly 
invited to accuse, before the assembly of his peers, the clergy- 
man who had notoriously neglected the duties of his profession, 
or dared to violate the rights of his fellow-citizens: and, if a 
prosecutor appeared, the parties were heard with patience, and 
judgment was pronounced. The business of the meeting was 
then terminated : the bishop arose, made a short exhortation, gave 
his benediction, and dissolved the assembly.^ 

II. The many and important advantages which must have 
arisen from synods thus organized and conducted, were felt, and 
duly appreciated by the Anglo-Saxon prelates : but the superior 
dignity and superior authority of the national councils have 
chiefly claimed the notice, and exercised the diligence of histo* 
rians. The right of convoking these assemblies was vested in 
the archbishop of Canterbury ; but in the exittrcise of this privil^[e 
be was 'directed, not only by the dictates of his own prudence, 
but sometimes by the commands of the pope, more frequently 
by the decrees of tiie preceding council.* At his summons the 
bishops repaired to the appointed place, accompanied by the 
abbots, and the principal ecclesiastics of their dioceses ; who, 
though they pretended to no judicial authority, assisted at the 
deliberations, and subscribed to the decrees.® Of these assemblies 
the great objects were, to watch over the purity of faith, and the 
severity of discipline ; to point out to the prelates and the pa- 
rochial clergy the duties of their respective stations ; to reform 

« Id. Tol. iv. p. 785, 786. ' Ibid. 

< Afler York became an archbishopric, each of the metropolitana cooTolMd, oo esr- 
tain occaaions, the bighope of their respective provinces. 

> See W^ilkins, Con. p. 51. 94. 167. 169. Respecting the coandl of C•lellid^ HwiT 
ipfonns ua, (and he affects to consider the information as highly important, H«n. rJL 
iii p. 241,} that in the preamble to the canons, it is said to have beat ^'cafled in iIm 
name, and by the authority of Jesus Christ, the supreme head of the church.** Wen 
the assertion true, I know not w!)at inference he could justly deduce from U: bat 
vpfbrtanately it is one of the pious frauds, into which his inl mn/H^hnm betrayed 
him. The passage is not to be found in any edition of the acta of ^^^cpancili See 
Spelman, (p. 327,) and WUkins, (p. 169.) . - 
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the abuses, which the weakness of human nature insensibly 
introduces into the most edifying communities ; and to regulate 
whatever concerned the propriety and splendour of the public 
worship. The selection of the subjects of discussion appears to 
have been intrusted to the wisdom of the metropolitan, who com- 
posed a competent number of canons, and submitted them to the 
judgment of his brethren.'® Their approbationsynparted to them 
the sanction of laws, which bound the whole sIHon church, and 
were enforced with the accustomed threat of excommunication 
against the transgressors. ^But it was soon discovered, that the 
dread of spiritual punishment operates most powerfully on those 
who, from previous habits of virtue, are less disposed to rebel ; 
and that it is necessary, among men Of strong passions and 
untutored minds, to oppose to the impulse of present desire, the 
restraint of present and sensible chastisement. With this view 
the bishops frequently solicited and obtained the aid of the civil 
power. Whenever the witena-gemot, the council of the sages, 
was asseinbled, they were careful to improve the favourable 
opportunity; to call the public attention to the more flagrant 
violations of ecclesiastical discipline ; and to demand that future 
transgressors might be amenable to the secular tribunals. To 
the success of these applications the statutes of the Saxon coun- 
cils bear ample testimony." So early as the reign of Ethelbert, 
the laws of Kent had guarded the property of the church with 
the heaviest penalties;'^ and the zeal of his grandson, Earcon- 
bert, prompted him to enforce with similar severity the observ- 
ance of the canonical fast of J^nt.^' Persuaded of the neces- 
sity of baptism by the instructions of hi^ teachers, the legislator 
of Wessex placed. the new-born infant under the protection 
of the law, and by the fear of punishment stimulated the 
diligence of the parents. The delay of a month subjected 
them to the penalty of thirty shillings : and if, after that period, 
the child died without having received the sacred rite, nothing 
less than the forfeiture of their property could expiate the 
offence." To relapse into the errors of paganism, provoked a 
still more rigorous punishment. The sincerity of the convert 
was watched with a suspicious eye ; and the man that presumed 
to offer sacrifice to the gods, whom he had previously abjurefd, 
besides the loss of his estate, was condemned |k) the disgrace of 
the pillory, unless he was redeemed by the contributions of his 

><> Among the conftitotionfl of the Anglo-Saxon metropolitanii, ifl praeenred a code o( 
laws, which St Odo appears to have selected from the canons of preceding synods. 
(Wilk. p. 212.) It has been particalarly noticed by Henry, as characteristic of the 
haughty spirit which he is pleased to ascribe to that prelate, (Hen. Hist. vol. iii. p. 264.) 
Bat from what lexicographer had the historian learned that ammonemut regem et 
principes, means, ** I command the king and the princes V* It is a singular fiicl ^hat 
Heory's short version of ten lines is disgraced by four blanders, each of which it.ctl' 
eolated to enftiroe the charge of arrogance against the archbishop. 

It WUk. pM p. 66. 68. 60. Leges Sax. passim. » Wilk. Con. p. 29. An. 606. 

" Bed. L la. c 8. An. 640. >« Leges Sax. p. .4. An. 693. 

l2 
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friends." By degrees, these penal statutes were multiplied, till 
there scarcely remained a precept of the decalogue, the overt 
transgression of which was not punishable by the civil law. But 
of nothing were the Saxons more jealous than of the honour of 
their women. Every species of insult which could be offered to 
female chastity, was carefully enumerated ; the degrees of guilt 
were discriminated with accuracy ; and the chastisement was 
proportioned to the nature of the offence, and the dignity of the 
injured person.'* The fines arising from these ecclesiastical crimes 
If ere paid into the treasury of the bishop, and to his prudence was 
intrusted the administration of the money : but he was strictly 
commanded to devote it to the relief of the poor, the repairs of 
decayed churches, and the education of those who had destined 
themselves to the ministry of the ahar." 

III. From the history of the evangelists we learn that, among 
the companions of Jesus, Peter was particularly distinguished by 
his heavenly Master.*' That precedency of honour and jurisdic- 
tion, which has been denied to him by the skepticism of modem 
polemics, was readily conceded by the more dogle piety of our 
ancestors : whose sentiments are plainly and forcibly recorded in 
the works of their most celebrated writers. " The prince of the 
apostles, the shepherd of all believing nations, the head of the 
chosen flock, and the first pastor of the church," are the titles by 
which they commonly describe him :'^ and to him they are care* 
ful to attribute, as << a peculiar privilege, the power to bind, and 



I' Ibid. p. 11. Healpvanre eometimes means the pillorj, fometimet a legal 
peniatioD instead of the panishment. 

>^ Ibid. p. 3, 3, 4. 6, et passim. If the clergy were assisted by the power of diA 
magistrate, the civil magistrate in return was much indebted to the sopertor knowkdgs 
of the clergy. It was by the persuasion, and with the assistance of the miasionariea, tbrt 
the first code of Saxon laws was published by Ethelbert, " juxta morem Romanoram.'* 
Bed. I. ii c ▼. From the time of their conversion, the study of the Roman jarispmdenoa 
appears to have been a favourite pursuit with the clergy. St. Aldbelm visited the aehool 
at Canterbury, that he might learn, " legum Romanonim jura, et cuncta jurisoonsoltonim 
aecreta.'* (Ep. Aldhel. apud Gale, p. 341 ;) and Bede speaks of the code of Jastiniaa aa 
of a work well known to his countrymen. (Bed. Chron. p. 28, anno 6G7.) To tbia 
study was necessarily added that of the ecclesiastical canons ; and the knoarladga of 
each most have given the clergy a great superiority, both as legislators in the wilenft- 
gemot, and as magistrates in the different courts, at which it was their doty to attend. 
Alfifd the Great, in his laws, seems to ascribe the substitution of pecnniary compcnia 
tion in the place of corporal punishment, to the advice of the clergy, who tangfat tlwt 
mercy rather than revenge should distinguish tbe penal code of a Christian people. (Lag- 
Sax, p. 33.^ It is, however, difficult to reconcile this assertion with the testimony of 
Tacitus, who obaerved, several centuries before, that such compensations wereconmon 
among the nations of Germany. Levioribus delictis, pro modo, pcena : Moomm peeo> 
mmque numero convict! multantur : pars mults legi, vel civitati, pars ipsi qui vlmUeA- 
tar, vel propinquis ejus exsolvitur — Luitur enim etiam homiddiom oerto anDentonm 
ac.Mponim numero, redpitque satisfactionem univem domus. Tac GarmaD. c. IS. tl. 

•^•ges Sax. p. 134. 

"Watt X. 2; xvi. 18, 19 ; xvii. 26. Mark iiL 16. Luc v. 102- iL A; iziL 95L 
John i. 42 ; xxi. 15—19. "ijUKKt' 

I* Primi pastoris eodesin, principis apoatolomm. Bed. 1. n. e. ^j^^^^Bt^ ^ 

And. torn. vii. col. 409. Eadlum ^eleapuUum leobum lan«|^^|^Itbe. 
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the monarchy to loose in heaven and on earth."^ Nor did they 
conceive the dignity which he enjoyed, to have expired at bis 
death. The same motives, to which was owing its original es- 
tablishment, pleaded for its continuance ; and the high preroga^ 
fives of Peter were believed to descend to the most remote of his 
successors. The bishop of Rome was pronounced to be ^ the 
first of Christian bishops ; the church of Rome, the head of all 
Christian churches."" 

Impressed with these no||ons, the Anglo-Saxons looked up t^ 
the pontiff with awe and reverence ; consulted him respecting the 
administration of their church ; and bowed in respectful silence to 
his decisions. His benediction they courted as the choicest of 
blessings i*^ and to obtain it, was one of the principal motives which 
drew so many pilgrims to the threshold of the Vatican. No less 
than eight Saxon kings,^ besides crowds of noblemen and pre* 
lates, are recorded to have paid their homage in person to the 
representative of St. Peter: and those who were deterred by 
reasons of policy, or the dangers of the iourney, were yet careful 
to solicit by theur ambassadors, and to deserve by their presents, 
the papal benediction.*^ Highly as they prized his friendship, 
so they feared his enmity. The dread of his resentment struck 
terror into the breasts of the most impious: and the threat of his 
malediction was the last and strongest rampart which weak- 
ness could oppose to the rapacity of power. The clergy of each 
church, the monks of each convent, sought to shelter themselves 
imder his protection : and the most potent monarchs, sensible 
that their authority was confined within the narrow limits of 
their own lives, solicited, in favour of their religious foundations, 
the interference of a power, whose influence was believed to 
extend to the most distant ages. Of the bulls issued at their 
request by different popes, several have descended to posterity,** 

Horn, apiid Whelock, p. 395. Quem dominm Jesni Chrbtot caput elect! eibi gregii 
•tetaiL Ep. Akuini Eenbeldo Archiep. apod Cania. Ant Lecttoin.iL p. 466. PlMlor 
grafii dotninici. 8t Aid. de Vir. p. 861. 

>* Ipae polBatatem ligandi et monarehiam aoWendi in codIo et in terra felict aotle §1 
pecnliari priTilegio aoctpere promeniit Ep, 8t Aldbelmi Gerontio Regi inter Booit 
epu 44, p. 61. Tlieie qootaliona would not have loaded the page, had not aeireral eaA- 
neot wrilera aiafrted, that the Anglo-Sazoni were ignorant of the prioiacj of 8t Pain; 
See note (H) at the end of the volame. 

^ Com primoni in loU> orbe pontificatam geraret Bed. SBet L iL e. 1. ToUiie 
eorieais caput cmtnet eximium. Bed. Horn, in nat D. Beoed. toL m p. 464. Capvl 
acclwiaram ChriilL Aleuin. apod Cania. torn. iL p. 465. 

»8eetheepietleaof Alcuin to the popea Adrian and Leo. Cania. torn. iLpb 4 IS, 4 IS. 

>< Caadwalla, Ina, Offii, Kenied, 0&, Sine, Ethelwnlph, and Cannle. 

^ Hanc beoedictiooem omnea, qui ante me aoeptro pnefnera Meicionim, m er ne nwi t 
ab antseaaaoribae tuie adipiacL Hanc ipee humilia peto, et a vobia, o bealiBBifln» img^ 
traie eapia Ep. Kemilphi Reg. Leoni pap. apod Wilk. p. 164. See alao pu 40ifM| 
ChnKi.8az.p.S6.89, fK>. ^^ 

'* They ■gtl aapd in the coUectiona of the Anglo-8ezon ooundla by Spdmnn and 
Wilkina. "jHHjV^™ ^^® °^ eacaped the tuapirion of antiqoariea. Bat» if it 
'^^^ ^'^^'^^/SKf^^ ^^'^"^ extant are genaine, there is aoffictcnt eiridenee thil it 

ancb ebarten, frcm the very comnMnfenwnt of the Stua 
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and are conceived in terms the bestiiilculated to strike with reli- 
gious awe the minds of those who are*^ predisposed to receive such 
impressions. In them the pontiff usually asserts the authority 
which he exercises as successor to the prince of the apostles ; 
separates from the communion of the faithful the violators of his 
charters ; and threatens their contumacy with the punishments 
that befell Dathan, and Abiron, and Judas, the betrayer of the 
Lord. 

But the confirmation of royal grants and monastic privi- 
leges was the least important part in the exercise of the papal 
prerogative. By his authority the pontiff — 1st, Established, ex- 
tended, or restricted the jurisdiction of the archiepiscopal sees ; 
8d, Confirmed the election of the metropolitans ; dd. Enforced the 
observance of canonical discipline ; 4th, And revised the decisions 
of the national councils. 

1. In relating the changes which affected the jurisdiction of 
the Anglo-Saxon metropolitans, it will be necessary to recapitn- 
latacwhat has been already noticed in a preceding chapter. The 
first ecclesiastical division of the Octarchy was made, not by the 
missionaries, but by Gregory the Great, who, in the plenitude of 
his authority, fixed with precision the number of the metropoli- 
tans, and of their suffragans. When subsequent events bad 
prevented the execution of his plan, the apostolic see was again 
consulted, and by Vitalian all the Saxon prelates were subjected 
to the archbishop of Canterbury ; by Agatho their number was 
limited to eleven.** At the distance, however, of sixty years, 
Gregory III. restored the metropolitical jurisdiction to the church 
of York ; and Adrian, not long after, at the solicitation of the 
king of Mercia, raised the see of Lichfield to the same dignity. 
Though the superiority of the new primate was borne with m^, 
luctance by his former equals, none of them dared to refuse him 
the respect due to his rank ; but submitted in silence to the papal 
mandate, till Leo III., at the urgent request of Kenulf, the suc- 
cessor of Offa, rescinded the decree of his predecessor.*' These 
instances may sufSce to show, that the powers of the Anglo- 

chmtli. (See Eddius, Vit Wil£ c 49,) Bede, ( Vit AbbaL Wirem. p. 395. 800,) and 
lilt ooancU of Cmlcuith, (Wilk. p. 147, yvL) 

MWiIk.p.46. 

s' Anno 803. It will require some share of ingenuity, in thoee who afled to aaMit 
ih» independence of the Anglo-Saxon church, to elude the atrong language in whidk 
the biahops of the council of CloTeshoe relate the conclusion of this bnaineaa, " Ipae 
apoatolicas Papa, ut audivit et intellexit quod injuste fuisset factum, atatim ani prifi- 
1^ auctoritatis prftoeptum poauit, et in Britanniam misit, et piwoepit, nt honor St Ao- 
gnstfaii aedis integerrime redrntegraretur.** The conduct of Popa Adrian thej aaoiba 
to minnformatiou. ** Insuper cartam a Romana aede missam per Hadriannm PiptBi 
ds-paUio et archiepiscopali sede in Licedfeldensi monasierio, cum conaenan et heciilia 
domni apostolid Leonis paps pnescribimus aliquid valere, quia per imbrrptiniiiin et 
male Uandam suggeationem adipiscebatur." Wilk. p. 167. In GMBtpVi Covncds 
tii^ae pass ag es are omitted : but (hey have been reatored by Smidi IjNt ffP* P^ T'BT) 
•DdWilkina,(Con.p.l67.) Onthissubjectmay alaobeconadtcddWiiVflCKtmdi 
Uos of Merda, aftd the two answers of Pope Leo. Id p. 164. An|k^|ni^Lpi.460l 
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Saxon metropolitans were jMulated by the superior authority of 
the pontiff; and that eve^ffiteration in their jurisdiction was 
introduced by his order, or confirmed by his approbation. 

2. The paiUum was an ecclesiastical ornament, the use of 
which was exclusively reserved to the metropolitans. Its origin 
is involved in considerable obscurity ; but at the period in which 
our ancestors were converted, no archbishop was permitted to 
perform the most important of his functions, till he bad obtained 
it from the hands of the pontiff. As soon as Augustine had re- 
ceived the episcopal consecration, he was careful to solicit this 
ornament from his patron Gregory the Great ; his example was 
religiously imitated by all succeeding metropolitans, both at Can- 
terbury and York ; and with the pallium they received a con- 
firmation of the archiepiscopal dignity :^ whence, in the language 
of the court of Rome, they were usually styled the envoys of the 
holy see.^ Before the primate elect could obtain this badge of 
his dignity, he was required to appear at Rome, and to answer 
the interrogations of the pontiff: but Gregory and his imiidlH^te 
successors excused the Saxon metropolitans from so laborms a 
journey, and generally sent the pallium by the messengers, who 
carried the news of their election.** Later pontiffs were, how- 
ever, less indulgent. To prevent the highest ecclesiastical 
preferments from being occupied by men of noble birth, but 
disedifying morals, it was resolved to reca Ug he former exemp- 
tions, and to subject every candidate to an mitnination in pre- 
sence of the pope, before he could obtain the confirmation of 
his election. To this regulation the Saxon archbishops reluct- 
antly submitted ; and a second grievance was the consequence 
of their submission. According to the received notions of the 
^rthern nations, they blushed to approach the throne of their 
superior, without a present :'^ but the sums, which at first had 
been received as gratuitous donations, were gradually exacted 
as a debt ; and the increasing demand was followed by loud and 
repeated complaints. During the pontificate of Leo IIL, the 
Saxon prelates, in a firm, but respectful memorial, urged the 
indults of former popes to their predecessors ; and requested that 
the pallium might be granted to their primates, without the fit- 
's Iddrco aixinionemiii Brithwaldum prDsulem nuaeCs CaDtasriomm eocMs, qiiem 
anctoritate principis apofltolorom Archiepiicopum ibidem confinnaTimui. Ep. Joan. 
Pap. apud Edd. c 52. 

M This title is given to Arcbbiihop Brithwald by hie own meewngera. Saneti Britb- 
waldi Cantaariorum eccleais et totius Britannis arcbiepiioopi, ab bac apoatoUea aede 
emiuu Edd. c 51. Yet Brithwald was a Saxon, and owed bia election to the cfergy 
of Canterbury. 

>o Wilk. Cop. p. 32. 35. Chron. Sax. p. 61. 69. 72. 

n Daring the middle ages, men bad scarcely any notions of government, which were 
not derived from the feudal juTisprudence. Its principles not only formed the basis of 
dvil polity, but vt^re also gpndually introduced into the ancient system of ecclesiastical 
disciplin{0. ' T|Cl(is source it were easy to trace most of the new cuitoaii which were 
adofied daring that period. 
14 
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tignf^ of a journey, or the expense of a present" The petition 
wad unsuccessful ; repeated precedents gave a sanction to the 
obnoxious custom ; and the bishops at last desisted from a fruit- 
less opposition.^ After the lapse of two centuries, the hopes of 
their successors were awakened by the pilgrimage of Canute the 
Great to the tombs of the apostles. The king pleaded with 
warmth the cause of his prelates ; the reluctance of the Romans 
yielded to the arguments of a royal advocate ; and the pontiff 
contracted his claims to the personal attendance of future me- 
tropolitans.^ 

3. To preserve the purity of the Christian worship, and to en- 
force the observation of canonical discipline, were always consi- 
dered by the popes as the most important of their duties. With this 
view they frequently demanded from the Saxon prelates an ex- 
position of their belief, and admonished them to reform the 
abuses which disfigured the beauty of their church. As early 
as the year six hundred and eighty, when the rapid progress of 
Monothelitism alarmed the zeal of the orthodox pastors, Agatho 
had summoned the archbishop of Canterbury and his suffragans 
to attend a council at Rome ^ but the length of the journey, 
and the necessities of their dioceses, were admitted as a legiti- 
mate excuse; and in lieu of their presence in the synod, the pon- 
tiff consented to accept a public profession of their faith. John, 
oiiH^ of St. Martinis, was selected as papal legate on this occa- 
sion : and shortly after his arrival, Theodore and his suffragans 
assembled at Hethfield, and declared their adhesion to the decrees 
of the five first general councils, and to the condemnation of Mo- 
nothelitism by Martin the First The legate subscribed with the 
bishops, and received a copy of the acts, which he forwarded to 
Rome.^ » 

From the faith, the inquiries of the popes were soon directed 
to the manners of the Saxons. While Theodore lived, the vigi- 
lance of his administration supported the vigour of ecclesiastical 
discipUne : but under his more indulgent, or less active successors, 
it was insensibly relaxed, till the loud report of Saxon immoral- 
ity aroused the patriotism of St. Boniface, and provoked the ani- 
madversions of Zachary, the Roman pontiff. The missionary, ^ 

» Wilk. Con. p. 166. Ann. 801. >' Chron. Sax. p. 126. 1S9. 158. "W 

*« Wilk. Con. p. 298. Ann. 1031. 

'* Sperabamus de Britannia Theodonim conDeunulum et coepiaoopom noatniin, maf- 
nm inauls Britannis archiepiacopam et philoaophom, cum aUia qai ibidem hactsDiia 
demorantur : et hac de causa concilium hue usque distulimua. Ep. Agath. ad Impu 
apod Bar. ann. 680. Malm, de Pont 1. i. f. 112. Spelman conjectuna thia eouncU to 
have been that of Constantinople, but his mistake is corrected by the aocaxaqr of 
AUbrd. Tom. ii. p. 368. 

'^ Intererat huic synodo, pariterque Catholics fidei decreta firmabat tut Tenenbilia 
Joannea .... Volens Agatho Papa, sicut in aliis proTinciia, ita etiam in BritaDiiia» 
qualis esset statUB ecclesiic edisccre, hoc negotium rcvcrentiseimo Abbati Joaniii in- 
junxit Quamol)rcm collecta ob hoc synodo, inventa est in omniboa fidea Jnpiolala 
CatboUca, datumque illi exemplar ejun Romam perferendum. Bed. L it. e. itT 
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from the heart of Germany, the theatre of his zeal, wrote iflMlltf 
of the most earnest expostulation to the principal of the Saicon 
kings and prelates: the pontiff commanded Archbishop Cuthbert 
and his suffragans, under the penalty of excommunication, to 
oppose the severity of the canons to the corrupt practices of the 
times. His injunctions were cheerfully obeyed ; the fathers of 
the council of Cloveshoe professed their readiness to second the 
zeal of the supreme pastor ; and thirty canons of discipline were 
published for the general reformation of the bishops, clergy, 
monks, and laitj^.^^ 

The successors of Zachary inherited the vigilance of their pre- 
decessor. Forty years had not elapsed, when Adrian deemed it 
expedient to send the bishops of Ostia and Tudertum to Britain, 
with a code of laws for tfie use of the Anglo-Saxon church. The 
legates were received with respect by the clergy and laity. At their 
request two synods were assembled, one in Mercia, the other in 
Northumbria; twenty canons were published; and a sblema 
promise was received from each bishop, that he would cause 
them to be faithfully observed in his diocese.^* But during the 
invasions of the Northmen, the feeble restraint of the law could 
not arrest the rapid decline of discipline, and, for almost a cen- 
tury, the voice of religion was drowned in the louder din of war. 
The return of tranquiUity called forth the zeal of Pope Formosus. 
He had determined to sever the Saxon bishops from the comttHi- 
nion of the holy see : but his anger was appeased by the repre* 
mentations of Archbishop Piegmund ; and he contented himself 
with an exhortatory epistle, in which he complained, that, by the 
negligence of the prelates, the superstitions of paganism had 
been permitted to revive, and several dioceses been left, for a con- 
siderable period, destitute of pastors. After the lapse of fourteen 

'7 The letter of Zachary is thus described in the procemium to the acts of the cotm- 
cil. Scripta toto orbe venerandi pontificis, Domni Apostolici pape Zacharin, in duabnt 
chartb in medium prolata sunt, et cum magna diligentia, juxta quod ipse apostolica sua 
mnctoritate prscepit, et manifeste recitata, et in nostra quoque lingua apertius interpr^ 
tata sunt Quibus namque scriptis Britannio hujus insuls nostri generis accolas &mi- 
liariter pnBmonebat, et veraciter conveniebat, et postremo amabiliier exorabat, et hae 
omnia oontemnentibus et in sua pertinaci malitia permanentibus anathematis sententiam 
•^, proculdubio proferendam insinuabat Wilk. Con. p. 94. Language so forcible might 
^pt(« Jiave appalled a less sturdy polemic : but the sagacity or temerity of Dr. Henry has 
selected this very council to prove that the Saxon diurch rejected the papal supremacy. 
The curious reader may turn to note (I) at the end of the volume. 

'> The mission of these legates, as well as of the abbot John, has escaped the philo- 
sophic eye of Hume, who assures us that Ermanfroi, bishop of Sion, three centuries 
afterwards, was the first legate who ever appeared in the British Isles. (Hume, Hist c 
iv. p. 183.) Carte indeed observed them, but at the same time discovered, from a vague 
expression in the Saxon chronicle, that, instead of being invested with any authority 
their only object was to renew the ancient correspondence between the two churches. 
(Carte, Hist. vol. L p. 270.) This idea is satisfactorily refuted by their despatches to 
the pontifil Scripsimus capitulare de singulis rebun, et per t>rdinem cuncta disserentes 
auribus illorum pertulimus, qui cum omni humilitatis subjections, clara voluntate tam 
admorfllll^em vestram quam parvitatem nostram amplexantes, spoponderant se in 
omnibufe'obedire. Wilk. Con. p. 146. 
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years, both the bishops of Wessex died ; and Plegmund seized 
the favourable opportunity to content the desires of the pope. 
He convened his suifragans, and divided the kingdom into five 
smaller districts. His conduct was approved at Rome ; and he 
ciDsecratedy on the same day, no less than seven bishops, five 
nf the sees lately erected, and two for the vacant churches of 
Selsey and Dorchester.'* 

4. In every rational system of legislation, the errors, which 
ma^ arise from the ignorance or corruption of the inferior officers 
of justice, should be corrected by the greater wiBdom, and supe- 
rior authority of the higher courts of judicature. In the Christian 
church the Roman pontiffs were considered as the principal 
guardians of the canons ; and from t^ eafliest antiquity they 
have claimed and exercised the right (Reviewing the causes of 
those bishops, who appealed to their equity from the partial de- 
cisions of provincial or national synods.^^ The first of the Saxon 
prelates, who invoked in his favour the protection of the holy 
see, was Wilfrid, the celebrated bishop of York.** The history 
of his appeals has been related by two classes ^ writers, as 
opposite in sentiment as distant in time : by cont^gflbrary histo- 
rians, who lament the causes which rendered thenMiifessary, and 
hail the success with which they were attended: and by modem 
polemics, who condenm them as the unwarrantable attempts of 
an ambitious prelate to preserve his own power, by sacrificing 
the religious liberties of his countrymen. The clamorous 
warmth of the latter opposes a curious contrast to the 8ilei4|L 
apathy of the former: and a diligent comparison will justify th^ 
conclusion, that the present champions of the independence of 
the Anglo-Saxon church are actuated by motives which never 
guided the pens of the more ancient writers. In the remainder 
of this chapter, I shall attempt to clear the history of Wilfrid from 
the fictions, with which modern controversy has loaded it :*• my 

M The reader, who is no stranger to the chronological difficalties, with whidi this 
vtHki has tortured the ingenuity of antiquaries, will have observed that, while I admit 
the epistle of Formosus to be genuine, I reject as &bulous a part of the narrative ooii- 
tained in Malmsbury, and the register of Canterbury. (Wilk. Con. p. 199. 200.) I 
ascribe the epistle to Formosus, not merely on their authority, but prindpaUv on that of 
Eadmer, who, during the dispute respecting the precedency of Canterbury, m the coiA- ^ 
menoement of the twelfth century, appears to have consulted the ancient records of that 
church, and to have discovered this letter and some others among a greater number, which 
age had rendered illegible. Eadm. nov. 1. v. p. 128, 1 29. The consecration of the seven 
bishops could not have occurred before the year 910, when Fridestan, one of their 
number, is recorded in the Saxon chronicle to have taken pos sessi on of the aee of 
Winchester. (Chron. Sax. p. 102.) As Asser, bishop of Sheihume, died only that 
year, and Denulf, of Winchester, in the preceding, (Ibid. Wigom. ann. 909,) it follows 
that the story of the kingdom of Wessex having been without a bishop during seven 
years, is a fiction, which was probably invented to explain the origin of die complaint 
contained in the letter of Formosus. 

<o Natalis Alex. Hist Eccl. src iv. diss. xxviiL prop. 3. ^' Anno 678. 

<' Among the historians, who have disputed with each other the merit of jjftming 
•his prelate, the pre-eminence is justly due to Carte, whose laboriooa vobUBM htm 
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vouchers will be Eddius, the individual companion of his fortunes, 
and Bedcy his contemporary and acquaintance : and the import- 
ance of the subject will, I trust, form a satisfactory apology for 
the length of the narration. 

Egfndy king of Northumbrian had married iEdilthrvda%J t. 
princess, whose invincible attachment to the cloister has beffT 
noticed in the preceding chapter. Wearied with the constant 
solicitations of his wife, he referred her to Wilfrid, whom he had 
honoured with a distinguished place in his friendship, and endea- 
voured by the d|ost seducing promises to allure to his interest. 
But his hopes were disappointed. After mature deliberation, the 
bishop approved the choice of the queen ; and the king's displea^ 
sure was the reward^ ^^tlffi approbation. From the coiut .£dil- 
thryda retired to a convent; and Egfrid called to his throne 
another princess, named Ermenburga. The levitv of the new 
queen was not calculated to efface the memory of her predeces- 
sor ; her haughtiness, extortion, and prodigality, excited discon- 
tent ; and the zeal of Wilfrid induced him to expostulate with 
her on the impropriety of her conduct He had done no more 
than his dflt required! but the pride of Ermenburga was 
wounded ; jVrowed to be revenged ; and Egfrid, whose mind 
was already alienated, consented to be the minister of her resent- 
ment.** 

The see of Canterbury Was, at this period, filled by Theodore, 
a prelate whose ardour fot the improvement of the Saxon church, 
iometimes hurried him beyond the limits which the canons had 
prescribed to the exercise of the metropolitan authority. At the 
invitation of Egfrid, he visited the court of Northumbria. What 
secret proposals he might receive from the king, we can only con- 
jecture t** but he had always avowed a desire to multiply the num- 
ber of the Saxon bishoprics, and the present was a moment the 



funiklied a picntifal toaroe of miirepretenUtion to thil pnja^&oB or negtigenoe of 
eeeding writen. With the aid of • few icattered hints, in the worki of three dtmcme 
•Qthorw, of the thirteenth and foorteenth centuriet, (Genran, Stabbe, and Hiehird of 
Hexham,) and of many gratuitoue suppodtiona created by hb own fiuicy, he hia fqe* 
oeeded in lonning a narratitre moat unlavoarable to the character of Wilfridi Ha had 
other, and more aathentic documents before him, in the writings of Bede and EddnM 
Bot of these he asserts, that the first has shown his disapprobation of Wilfrid by hIa 
dienee : and that to Eddius do credit can be given, beciuse he was chaplain to tha 
injured pcelale. It may, however, be observed, that Bede has made more fivquant 
BMOtioD of Wilfrid^ than, perhaps, of any other person, (Bed. L iii. c 13» 26. 28 ; L brt 
c 2, 3. ft. 12. 13. 15, 16. 19. 23.29; I.v.c 11. 19;) and that Eddius wrote tt a time 
when thousaiMla were alive to convict him of falsehood, had he been gtiilty of it tf 
Bede was silent, and Eddius concealed the truth, where did Carte discover it 1 

*' For the origin of the dissension between Egfrid and Wilfrid, compare Badtfp 
(Hist 1. iv. c 19.) Eddius, (Vit Wilfl c 24,) Esdmer, (Vit Wilfl apod MahiL a 
34,) and the monk of Ely, ( Ang. Sac vol. i. p. 598.) 

** Eddius insinuatM, (ViL c 24,) and Malmsbury asserts, (De Pont L iii. £ 149,) 
that Theodore wis bribed by the presents of Egfrid. But it is not probable that thtf 
charge eonld be proved, is Willnd thooght proper to abandoo it in his patilioo to thi 
poo^ Edd.yitc29. 

K 
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most propitious to his design. By his own authority, without the 
concurrence, without even the knowledge of Wilfrid, he divided 
the extensive diocese of York into three portions, and immediately 
conferred them on three bishops, whom he consecrated for the 
occasion/' The ejected prelate received the news with astonish- 
ment. He hastened to the court, exposed the injustice of the 
partition, and reclaimed in his favour the aid of the canons. Bat 
his remonstrances were heard with contempt ; the flattery of the 
courtiers applauded his disgrace ; and, as a last resoiuce, he ap- 
pealed, by the advice of some of the bishops, to the justice and 
authority of the apostolic see.'^ 

Had Theodore been educated in the same school with our 
modern writers, he would have laughed at the simplicity of Wil- 
frid, and the impotence of his appeal. But he was acquainted 
with the decisions of the canons ; and his anxiety to preoccupy 
the ear of the pontiff, was more expeditious than the diligence 
of the deposed bishop, who, by the inclemency of the season, was 
detained in Friesland, and spent the winter in preaching to the 
pagans the truths of the gospel. With the return of spring he 
resumed his journey ; and, at his arrival in Rome, was informed 
that his pretensions had been already notified and opposed by 
the monk Coenwald, the envoy and advocate of the archbishop. 
Agatho summoned a council to his assistance ; and the bishops 
of the suburbicane churches, with the priests and deacons of 
Rome, to the number of fifty, assembled to judge the cause of the 
Anglo-Saxon prelates. Before this court Wilfrid appeared with^ 
the dignity of conscious innocence. He called on the members 
to do justice to an injured and persecuted bishop, who, from the 
extremities of the earth, had been compelled to invoke the equity 
of the successor of St Peter. Could his adversaries impeach his 
moral conduct ? Could they point out in his administration a 
fdngle instance, in which he had violated the holy canons ? Yet 
had he been expelled from his diocese, and had seen it parcelled 
out, and bestowed on three intruded prelates. Of the motives 
which had induced the metropolitan to treat him with such 



<' It has been eaid that Lindisfame, the andent residenoe of the Scottish faiahopa, 
m left open for the acceptance of Wilfrid; (Wharton, Ang. Sac vol. i. p. 693. Carte, 

Hist ToL i. p. 346 :) but this opinion is positively contradicted by Eddina, (Vit c. 24^) 

and Irf Bede, (HisL 1. iv. c 12.) 

46 CoQi oonsilio coepiscopomm snonnn. Ed. Vit c 24. In Carte*s romaiiee, the 

whok Uame of this transaction is laid on the ambition of Wilfrid,. who is accaaed of 

Saing the execution of the ninth canon of the council of Hemtfbrd, concerning the 
kn of the larger dioceses. But as it might be objected, on the authority of Bede^ 
thb canon was not approved ; he eludes the difficulty, by affirming with MTharton, 
that the passage in the ecclesiastical historian is a forgery, probably of the monks, who 
hoped, by this expedient, to purify the character of Wilfrid. (Carte, Hist voL L p. S46, 
note.) If on a mere conjecture wo are bound to credit so malicious an accusation, at 
least we may be allowed to admire the ingenuity of the man, who could so artiiiUy 
interpolate every manuscript, that the spurious passage cannot be distingnisbed fimn 
the text in any, not even in that which was written before, or immediately aft« the 
death of Bede himself. See Smith's Bede, pnef. and p. 149. 
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harshness, it was not for him to judge. Theodore was the envoy 
of the holy see : he respected his character; and did not presume 
to condemn his conduct As for himself, his great anxiety had 
been to secure the peace of the Anglo-Saxon church : he had not 
raised a clamorous opposition, but had withdrawn in silence 
from the violence of his enemies, and thrown himself with con- 
fidence on the justice of the holy see. The judgment of that see 
he now implored : and in its decision, favourable or unfavour- 
able, he should willingly and respectfully acquiesce.^^ 

With the answer and recriminations of CoBUwald we are not 
acquainted. The cause was patiently and impartially discussed: 
and the judgment of the synod condemned the irregularity of his . 
expulsion, though it seemed to approve the policy of the parti- 
tion. It was ordered that Wilfrid should be restored to the 
diocese of which he had been unjustly deprived : but that be 
should, in conjunction with the other bishops, select from his 
own clergy a certain number of prelates, to assist him in the 
government of so extensive a diocese. To this decision was 
annexed the sentence of suspension against the clergyman, of 
excommunication against the laic, that should presume to oppose 
its execution.^ A copy was delivered to Wilfrid, who remained 
some months in Rome, assisted with one hundred and twenty- 
five bishops at a second council, subscribed to the decrees, and 
bore testimony to the catholic beUef of the Britons, Saxons, 
Picts, and Scots, who inhabited the northern provinces of the 
two British islands.^ 

But the enmity of Egfrid and Ermenburga was too violent to 
listen to the dictates of justice, or to be subdued by the terrors 
of a papal mandate. In his journey to Rome, Wilfrid had with 
difficulty escaped the many snares which, by their direction, had 
been laid for his life : at his return, he was apprehended by their 
order, and committed to prison. During a confinement of nine 
mouths, the influence of tiueats and promises was alternately 
employed to extort a confession, that the decbion of the pontiff 
had been forged by his friends, or purchased by presents.*^ But 
his constancy defeated every artifice ; and his Uberation was at 
last granted to the earnest prayer of the abbess Ebba, provided 
he would promise never more to set his foot within the territories 
of Egfrid. With a sigh Wilfrid subscribed the harsh condition ; 
and, retiring from Northumbria, solicited the protection of Brith- 
wald, nephew to the king of Mercia. That generous nobleman 
granted him a small estate, on which he built a monastery fi|^ 

«^ Ed. c 29. 

*• l\Md. c 31. The fOOCCM of Wilfrid ii tttribotod by IneU (Hiatory p. 101) to ths 
ahtmco of his •ccuaera. Vet it appemra from andeiuable authority, that not only 
Ckenwald, bat aeveral others were present PrKsentibus ejus contrariis, qui a Theodora 
ct Hilda abba ti ssa ad eum aocusanduoi hue prtus convencrmnt Epist Joan. pap. apud 
Eddrom, c. 53. 

«»Ed.c5l. Bed.Lv.c.19. *^ Edd. c 33. 36. 
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himself and the faithful companions of his exile. But the emis- 
saries of Egfrid discovered his retreat ; and Wilfrid, rather than 
endanger the safety of his friend, fled into the kingdom of Wes- 
sex. At this distance he might have hoped/ to elude the notice 
of his enemies : but Irmenigild, the queen of Wessex, and the 
sister of Ermenburga, had imbibed the sentiments of the North- 
umbrian princess ; and the fugitive bishop, after having sought 
in vain an asylum among his Christian countrymen, was com- 
pelled to intrust his safety to the honour and compassion of a 
pagan people. Edilwalch, king of Sussex, received him with 
welcome; pitied his misfortunes; and swore to protect him 
against the open violence, or the secret intrigues of the court of 
Northumbria.'* Wilfrid soon repaid the hospitality of his royal 
patron. By his preaching he converted numbers ol the idolaters 
to the faith of Christ ; by his superior knowledge he instructed 
them in the arts of civilized life. A continued drought for three 
years had exhausted the sources of vegetation ; and the horrors 
of famine frequently urged the barbarians to put an end to their 
miserable existence. From the venerable Bede we learn, that in 
bodies of forty or fifty persons, they frequently proceeded to the 
nearest cliff, and there, linked in each others' arms, precipitated 
themselves into the waves. 

Their distress excited the compassion of their guest, who, 
observing that the sea and the rivers abounded with fish, taught 
them the art of making nets, and of drawing from the waters a 
plentiful supply of food.^ For these services Edilwalch bestowed 
on him the isle of Selsey : where he was often visited by Cedwalla, 
an exile of the royal race of Cerdic. The similarity of their 
fortunes endeared him to the prince : who, when he had ascended 
the throne of his fathers, invited Wilfrid to his court, granted 
him a fourth part of the isle of Wight, and raised him to a dis- 
tinguished place in his councils.^ But the banishment of Wilfrid 
was now hastening to its conclusion. Theodore, as he had been 
the first to inflict, was also the first to repair the injury. Before 
his death he condemned the injustice of his former conduct, 
solicited a reconciliation, an^wrote in favour of the exiled bishop 
to the kings of Mercia and flfmrthumbria. Of these letters, one 
is still extant. In it the primate urges the obedience due to the 

Eontiff; bears testimony to the merit of Wilfrid, his innocence, 
is patience, and his zeal; and entreats the king to grant 
this last request to his firiend and father, ready to sink into the 
grave.** 

Theodore did not live to witness the effect of his exhortations, 
and his death was speedily followed by that of Egfidd. The 

<i Edd. c 39, 40. 
«3rbid.c40. Bed. L W. c 13. 
<>Edd.c41. Bed.Liy.cl6. 
«4 Edd. c 42. 
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Northumbrian prince fell in battle, and with him expired the in- 
fluence of Ermenburga. Aldfrid, the new king,'' cheerfully con- 
sented to receive the exile under his protection, gave him im- 
mediate possession of the church of Hexham, and shortly after 
restored to him the sees of Lindisfarne and York.'' During Ifive 
years he again possessed the administration of his extensive 
diocese: but they were years of anxiety and distress. His op- 
ponents still formed a powerful party; and though they yielded 
for the present, they eagerly watched a more favourable moment. 
Their secret wishes were soon gratified by the attachment of 
Wilfrid to his monastery of Rippon. During his exile, many of 
its manors had been seized by his enemies; and when he re- 
claimed them, the palace resounded with complaints against his 
restless temper and insatiable ambition. Aldfrid lent a willing 
ear to these suggestions; and a plan was readily formed to pre- 
cipitate the fall of the bishop. Wilfrid unexpectedly received 
a royal summons to surrender the monastery into the hands of 
his sovereign, that it might be converted into an episcopal see, 
and bestowed on another prelate. His enemies had, probably, 
reckoned on his disobedience. He had always discovered a 
marked predilection for this abbey. It had been given to him 
by Alchfrid, the friend and patron of his youth : its revenues 
had been increased by his industry; the magnificence of the 
buildings was the fruit of his liberality and genius; and the 
monks, the first in the north who had professed the rule of St 
Benedict, revered him as their father and benefactor. Urged by 
these motives, he ventured to refuse; and Aldfrid punished his 
refusal by reviving the obsolete regulations of Theodore, which 
bad first disturbed the tranquillity of the Northumbrian church. 
Wilfrid saw with terror the ascendancy of his enemies; and, re- 
tiring from the unequal contest, sought an asylum in the kingdom 
of Mercia. His flight stimulated the exertions of his enemies. 
Brithwald, the successor of Theodore, was induced to join the 

" By nMMt writers Aldfrid is considered as the same person with Alchfrid, the formar 
friend of Wilfrid. But this opinion cannot, I think, be reconciled with the testioKMij 
of Bede. That historian unifonnly names t^Mne Alchfrid, and the other Aldfrid. Of 

oCQbwi 



the former be asserts that be was the son on^bwiu, and brother of Egfrid ; of the latter 
that be was illegitimate, bat thought to be ttie son of Oswio. (Bed. I. iv. c f 2. Vit 
Bl Cuth. c. 36.^ Alchfrid died before Egfrid, as the latter left neither children nor 
brother behind nim. (Ibid.) Aldfrid was at that time studying among the Scottish 
monks. (Ibid.) Neither can it be eaid that Alchfrid had been expelled from bis ter- 
ritories by bis brother, and compelled to conceal himself till bis death. For Bede 
SMerts that the exile of Aldfrid was voluntary, and occasioned by his love of knowledge. 
Ob aroorem sapientia spontaneum passus exilium. (Vit St Cuth. c 34. See alao 
Bede. L iii c. 34; iv. 36; ▼. 19.) 

^ See Eddius, (c 44,) whose aocoant is corroborated by the testimony of Bede. 
(Sedem susm eC episoopatum, ipso rege invitante, recepit Hist 1. v.c. 19.) Cuthbert 
of Liodisisme resigned. (Bed. Vit Cuthb. c. 36.) If Boss of Vorii. and John of 
Hexham, did not follow his example, they were depoeed. (Smith*s Bede, app. lit.) 
Richard of Hexham, Stubb, and some later writers, have supposed that York was Msver 
le^Mtii IP WiUirid. See Smith, ibid. 

15 X2 
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victorious party, and to summon a council in Northumbria. Bat 
experience had taught them to fear a second appeal to the judg- 
ment of the pontiff; and to wrest this powerful weapon from the 
hands of Wilfrid, became the great object of their politics. He 
was invited to the synod. ^ Justice/' said the messenger, ^ shall 
be done to all your claims, provided you promise to abide by the 
decision of your metropolitan/' ^^ It is my duty and my wish," 
replied the wary prelate, << to abide by the decision of my metro- 
politan, if that decision be not contrary to the holy canon, and 
the previous declarations of the apostolic see." The assembly 
presented a scene of noise and confusion. The voice of Wilfrid 
was drowned in the clamours of his adversaries ; his contumacy 
was pronounced worthy of the severest punishment ; and as a 
last and unmerited favour, he was offered the monastery of Rip- 
pon, provided he would engage to confine himself within its pre- 
cincts, and to resign, from that day, the exercise of the episcopal 
authority. This harsh resolve roused the spirit of the injured 
prelate. <<What!'' he indignantly exclaimed, ^ shall I, who 
have spent my whole life in the service of religion ; I, to whom 
my country is indebted for the knowledge and practice of the 
canonical observances, tamely subscribe my own degradation, 
and, though unconscious of guilt, confess myself a criminal ? No, 
if justice be denied me here, I appeal to a higher tribunal ; and 
let the man who presumes to depose me from the episcopal 
dignity, accompany me to Rome, and prove his charge before 
the sovereign pontiff.'' This bold reply exasperated Aldfrid, 
who threatened to commit him to the custody of his guard : but 
the bishops interposed, observing, that to violate the safe conduct 
which had been granted, would fix an indelible stigma on their 
proceedings.'^ The scene of the controversy was now transfer- 
red from Northumbria- to the court of John, the Roman pontiff. 
Wilfrid appeared in person ; the cause of his opponents was in- 
trusted to a deputation of monks, selected by the care of the 
metropolitan. If we may judge from the number and duration 
of the pleadings, both the accusation and defence were conducted 
with spirit and perseverance. Seventy times the contending 
parties repeated or enforced their respective arguments, in the 
presence of the pontiff; and four months elapsed before their 
eagerness would permit him to pronounce his sentence." That 

*7 Edd. c 44, 45. 

** Ingenioas wrilen •mneliiDes aimiM thmnNlvei wiUi ffifiag up Um Ammm of 
hiilory, aod incaatiomly deceive the credulity of their raidera wiUi the fielioMof iWr 
own imagination. Of the charges exhibited againat Wilfrid, Eddina haa fa a w ai d 
more than one; that he had refmed to submit to the judgment of hia mall 
(Edd. c 51.) But Henry has sapptied the deficiency, on the anihority, ■■ he _ 
of Eddios himselC From him we learn, that the bishop waaatooaeenaed of *: 
to subscribe to the synods of Hertfoid and Hatfield, and of appealing to a Ibitignjdlgi^ 
which, by the laws of Engbnd, was a capital crime." Ha had alao thonghl pnipar l» 
oompoae an answer for Wilfrid to the first of tfMd chaissa; ••dial hawM«aiiBf to 
aubacribe to thaae synods aa fiff aa they were agftnMa l» the cimm «f te ~ 
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seateaee was most honourable to the innocence of Wilfrid. But 
the infirmities of age (he had now reached his seventieth year) 
admonished him to terminate the tedious contest : two journeys to 
Rome, and twenty years of exile, had taught him to value and de- 
sire the enjoyment of tranquillity; and he proposed a compromise, 
which, while it resigned to his competitors the larger portion of his 
diocese, secured to himself the possession of his two favourite 
monasteries of Rippon and Hexham. The moderation of these 
terms obtained the approbation of the pope, who recommended 
them to the notice and endeavours of the primate. Brithwald 
received the papal mandate with respect, and professed a ready 
obedience to its contents: but Aldfirid was inflexible. <<My 
brotbeia," he replied to Wilfrid's messengers, whose friendship 
he had formerly prized, and whose character he still respectea, 
^ ask for yourselves, and you shall not be refused. But ask not 
for Wilfrid. His cause has been judged by myself, and the 
archbishop, the envo^ of the apostolic see : nor will I change that 
judgment for the wntings, as you call them, of that see." But 
the death of the king soon revived the hopes of the bishop, and 
deprived his rivals of their most powerful protector. Osred, 
an infant, was placed on the vacant throne : and the reins of 
government were intrusted to the hands of the ealdorman Be- 
rectfirid. Encouraged by the change, the primate invited the 
Nofthumbrian chieftains to meet him at Nid. The s]niod was 
opened by the lecture of the papal mandate, which, for the 
sattrfiction of the secular thanes, was translated into the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue : the abbess ^Ifleda, the depository of the secrets 
of her brother, declared, that the restoration of Wilfrid had been 
the last request of the dying monarch : and the thanes, by the 
moath of Berectfrid, testified their hearty concurrence. John 
and Bosa, the opponents of the bishop, were confounded by this 
unexpected declaration. After a feeble resistance, they pru- 
dently yielded to the torrent, and the ratification of the compro- 
mise restored tranquillity to the church oC^orthumbria.'* 



nd IW win of llw pope:^ tot to Ihe teoood he appenn to hAve been lUMblo 
I to fcni m loply. (Hoory, toL iiL p. S19.) 8oeh ta b l w eui doinn no 
thoD that Of iajariiif the c he foct e r of WiUirid, end of mpportiiig tlli ii- 
hyptthirii of the indepeodenee of the Angto-Sezon choich. To troth or 
piiitiMli th^r heve Hiell pteleiiiione. Thai Wilfrid ihoald lefuae to ■abocrihe to 
theqr»ederHertfiMd,towfaiehhehadabead7Babeeribed byhk legalei, (Bed. Hiit 
llw.d,)mtmitm9t Hatield, which only pobliihed a profeMoii of faith, (U. L hr. 
c 17.) wil MC be leodily belieted ; bat that Aldfirid and h» biiho^ 

to BiMi, to acwwe a pwjate of the capital crime of appealiag to Boaw^ ie an idis 
» pcobehili^. 

Fieta ant proxioM Teria, 

Nee qnodcamqae volet, poent «bi labola credL 
•Ed.€.6S— M. See aleo note (K.) aW the aame tone, Egwin^bMhop ofWoib 
etar, appealed to Room with eonal aoeoeai. Wilk. Coo. n. 7^ Prooi thb period, tho 
OM of appeeii wae eatabHihed in the Aoglo-Saxoa chorai : and amoog the lawe eel* 
leeledbythehrfortiyefAfdibiriiopEgfaert,i»thecieriyofYort[,iepwewfids< 
is wUi4 thrir bfalitf ie fivmally loeognind. Ibid, pu 104, iliz. 
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Such was the conclusion of this long and tedious controversy;/ 
The cause of Wilfrid was the cause of justice : and the triumph 
which his perseverance obtained, added to' the reputation, and 
proved the utility, of the supreme jurisdiction of the pontifil^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

lUligioiM Practices of the Anglo-Saxoni — ^Their Sacnmenti— The Litaigy— ^Comma- 
nion — ConfeflBioii — Penitential Canoni — Mitigation of Penance— Absolatioo. 

The ecclesiastical history of the northern, forms a remarkable 
contrast with that of the oriental Christians. In the east, the 
zeal of the orthodox pastors was, during several centuries, em- 
ployed in opposing the attempts of numerous and often successful 
innovators : in the north, the voice of religious discord was but 
seldom heard, and as speedily silenced.* Of this difference the 
cause may be traced to the opposition of their national characters. 
The eastern Christians were a polished people, whose natural 
penetration had been sharpened by the disputes of philoso- 
phers, and the logic of Aristotle. Not content to believe the 
truths, they attempted to explore the mysteries of the gospel ; 
they summoned to their aid the faint light of reason, and the 

^0 At the concluiiion of this chapter, it may perhapa be Mked, why I hare omitted to 
notice the spiritual jarisdiction, which modem writers have aometimea bestowed on the 
Anglo-Saxon kings. My answer must be, that I did not choose to assert that of whidi 
no solid proof can be adduced. Whatever could be said in its favour, has been said 
long since by Sir Edward Coke, (fifth part of reports :) but neither the authority nor the 
arguments of that great lawyer have subdued my incredulity. The whole tenor of the 
Anglo-Saxon history shows, that the spiritual jurisdiction was considered as the exdo- 
sive privilege of the bishops, and that their kings were proud to uphold and enforee it 
with their temporal authority. <* It is the right of the king,*' saya Wihtred, king of 
Kent, (anno 692,) ** to appoint earls, ealdormen, shire-reeves, and doomamen; bot it 
is the right of the archbishop to rule and provide for the diurch of God." I^ynjaj* 
fceolan f ettan coplafl •] ealbpap-men. f cipi-peuan. •] bomep- 
inenn. "] apccbip cop p ccal Dobef ^elal'unte pif f lan *] neban, 
Wilk. Con. p. 67. See alsp p. 91. 148. 31 2. Bed. Hist.l.iv. c5. 17, ep. ad Egh. AnL 
p. 310. Ale ep. ad Athelhard, apud Wilk. p. 160. Leg. Sax. p. 146, 147, i. ii. Sin, 
Dunel. inter. X. Scrip, p. 78. The king, indeed, is sometimes called the Vicar of Ckriati 
but the old homilist informs us, that this title was given to him, because it waa hisdn^ 
to defend with his army the people of Christ, from the evil designs of their tneanesk 
Dst: he hi healban f ceolbe mib baep polcep pulcume pi)& ypele 
menn. *] on veoheenbe hejie. Whelock, p. 151. In the book of oooatttn* 
tions it is said, that the king ought to be aa a father to hia people, and in watchfolneai 
and care, the vicar of Christ, as he u called. E]llf cenum cyninre jebyfialS 
rpibc jiihce. p he ry on pajbeji fcaelc cjiif t:ena f eobe. *] on 
paejic "] on peajibe Ejiif cep jcp pelija. cal ppa he jecealb if. 
Leg. Sax. p. 147. 

1 The disputes between the Roman and the Scottish miasionaTieB in England pnvar 
that though they differed in some points of discipline, they agreed in all the ai^daa of 
their belief. See chapter 1. 
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donbtful lessons of the ancient sages ; and from the monstrous 
union of the doctrines of philosophy with the tenets ofChris- 
tianity, engendered those errors, which so long disfigured the 
beauty of the ancient church. But the converts among the 
northern nations were more simple, and less inquisitive : without 
suspicion they acquiesced in the doctrines taught by their mis- 
sionaries ; and carefully transmitted them as a sacred deposit to 
the veneration of their descendants. When Athelhard, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, demanded from the prelates in the council 
of Cloveshoe, an exposition of their belief, they unanimously 
answered : ^ Know, that the faith which we profess, is the same 
as was taught by the holy and apostolic see, when Gregory the 
Great sent missionaries to our fathers."' I shall not, therefore, 
fatigue the reader with a theological investigation of the doc- 
trines which formed the creed of the Anglo-Saxons. The de- 
scription of their religious practices is better calculated to arrest 
attention, and gratify curiosity : and from them their belief may 
be deduct with less trouble, and with equal accuracy.^ 

s NoCnm lit pateniitati tus, quod meat primitof a aancU Romanm, «t apoitolica wda, 
btttiaaaio p«|Mi Oiegorio dirigente, exarata eit, ha credimas. WUk. p. 163. Aimo 
SOO. The profewion of fiuth, which St. Swithin, biahop of Wincheiier, inada to Areh- 
biibop Ceolnoth, b drawn up in the aame manner. Ulam rectam at orthodoxam fidem, 
qaam priocea patrei noatri derole lerraTenint, cum omni humilitate et linoera devo- 
taooe, ncut pnDdeoenoref met ipet lancts ledi Dorobemenais ecclesia rabjuncti rant, 
■tmpar Hnrafa Telle hamiUter per omnia profiteor. Teztaa Rofien. p. 369. Anno 
853. In the monk of Wincheater, thia profeation begina thua. Ego Swithanni^ 
wnmaehut, eenmlua eenrorum Dei, oonfiteor tibi, reverendiwime oater Celnode Archie- 
pMoope, eootinenttam meam, quam priua in profuiione monaehiU exprcMn, et dileo- 
tionem, Ac Hence he infcra that 9t Swithin waa a monk, (Ang. 8ac yoI. L p. 303 :) 
the inSnence ia admitted by the Bollandiate, (JoL torn. L p. 335 ;) ami by Mabillon ho 
if boldlj ranked among the eainta of the Benedictine order. TAct 8. 8. Bened. Hbc4, 
torn, ii p. 69.) It ia a matter of little conaequence. But there ia reaeon to believe 
that the wotda in italica were artfully added to the origtnaL In the more ancient copy 
in the Textoa Roflenaaa, the profeanon begina thus : Ego Swithunoa, humilia Temaeii- 
loa aenrorum Dei, oonfiteor tibi Celnothe Archiepiaoope, oontinentiam meam, et dileo- 
liooem, Ac Tex. Rot p. 309. 

* Yet how shall I pursue this inquiry, without entangling myself in the webe of ooo* 
tiDvcny ! It wee onoe the belief of Protestant writcittahat tke Anglo-Sazon charch« 
frooi its iofiuicyt waa polluted with the damnable eriM of popery. Aogustanus ad 
Anglo^axooes papistida traditionibua inittandoa apostolus primus mittebatur : intio- 
dttiit altaria, testes, missss, imagine^ Ac Ac Bale, cent 13, c 1. Pneier pontificiim 
traditkoes et humane sisfcora, (a Tory delicate expression !^ nihil attulit. Id. osot 8» 
c 85. Caremoniarum profecto hie fuit, Romanorumque ntuum non Christiaiui fidai 
aot dinni verbi apostolus Anglis, eosqoe Romance ac pontificioa potius <|uam Christian 
noe ant evangelioos agere docuit (Parker, Ant Brit p. 35.) But thia opinion haa 
been shaken by the eflorta of several eminent Saxon schoiars, who have aacribed to their 
favourite study the important discovery, that our forefathera were true and orthodox 
Prateatanta. (8ee Whelock*s Bede, passim. Hick's Letters to a Roman Prieat, c iiL 
Elstob, Saxon homily, preil) It must be acknowledged, that to their induatry Saxon 
nterature is much indebted : but the ardour of discovery seems to have improved their\ 
fuiey St the expense of their judgment: and a reader must be credulous indeed, to be* i 
lieve with them, that a translation of the Pater noster, and of a few books ofSq iptUff e, ' 
an exposition of the apostle's creed without any mention of purgatory, an ofaaervatioQ 
that God alone is to be adored, and tl^t the body of Christ, though it be really pr eee nt 
in the eoehatist, is there after a spiritual and not a corporal manner, are proow anffi- 
dent to establish the existeoee of a Protestant church mon tfata tmk ca muii s a ago. 
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L The religion of the Anglo-Saxons was not a dry and lifeless, 
code of morality. A spiritual worship, unincumbered with ritual 
observances^ has been recommended by philosophers, as the most 
worthy of man, and the least unworthy of God : but experience 
has shown, that no system of belief can long maintain its influence 
over the mind, unless it be aided by external ceremonies, which 
may seize the attention, elevate the hopes, and console the sorrows 
of its professors. Among our ancestors, religion constantly in- 
terested herself in the welfare of her children : she took them by 
the hand at the opening, she conducted them with the care of 
a parent, to the close of life. 1. The infant, within thirty days 
from his birth, was regenerated in the waters of baptisoL As a 
descendant of Adam, he had inherited that malediction, which 
the parent of the human race had entailed on all his posterity. 
To cleanse him from this stain, he was carried to the sacred font, 
and interrogated by the minister of religion, whether he would 
renounce the devil, his works, and his pomps, and would profess 
the true faith of Christ The answer was returned by the mouth 
of his sponsor ; he was plunged into the water ; the mysterious 
woids were pronounced; and he emerged, a member of the 
church, a child of God, and heir to the bliss of heaven.^ 2. As 
he advanced in age, the neophyte was admitted to participata 
of the celestial sacrifice. In the eucharist he received the body 
and blood of his Redeemer : and the mystic union bound him to 
his duty by stronger ties, and gave him a new pledge of fntore 
happiness.' 3. Should, however, his passions seduce him from 
the fidelity, which he had solenmly vowed to observe, penauoe 
still ofiered an asylum, where he might shelter himself from the 

4B«ibnbtpti«ii,thediildwM)*inpuUbaiih JLbamef pojijsjebiief pe: 
•Hot bqicim he beeune Dobejp man *] Dobef beajin. Horn. 8ur. apod Wk»> 
lock, p. 64. For the reniincuUion of Satan, and the obligatioiM of die ipi—ot, (oat 
only wttwM to have been admitted,^ lee the coondl of Calcoith, (Wilk. p. 146,^ wad 
the Angk>-8txon Mrmon on the Epipbanj, (Whelodi, p. ISO.) From an mnJaiiiMi ia 
thb lennon, Whelock hao raehly inferred, that the eeremoniee of the Roman iltaal warn 
unknown to oar anoeeton. Bot there it raffident evidenea of the contraij. TIm la- 
•afflation b mentioned by Bede, (L ▼. e. 6.^ the aalt bj the 8azoo pontiScal» (MailaM^ 
▼oL t p. 38,) the unctitma with (^ oo the breaet and between the Aooldeia, and with 
chrifmon the crown of the head, are noticed by ArehbiihopjElftie, (Lav. Suz. p. ITS;} 
and the whole proooM it dcKribed by Alcain, in hia treatiee to Adrian, oo the cma> 
moniea of baptism. Dochene, oper. Ale. par. 11. Immediately after baptimn tbtjUM 
waa oidered to receive the eochariat; the crown of hia head waa boond with a^K^ 
which waa not removed for the eeven following daye; and daring die aama ^tam h$ 
wae oonitantly clothed in white. (In albii; Bed. 1. t. c 7, unben CJIlpmsiU 
Alfred, ibid.) On each of theee daye he waa carried to the mam, and raoiiaid As 
oommanion. Anb by; man bejie to mief f an ^st hyr beon jehof lobe 



ealle ^a vii barar ^a bpile bi; un^jiosene beof • MlSAd ap. 
Leg. Sex. p. 172. The trae meaning of thie pamage haa aecqied die pen a tialam af 



WUkina, wboee tianalation eboold be oorractad Dram the wiitiDgi af na tmdmd li- 



• Euchariitb oorpoi et smgoia Mt Domini noiiri Jaea Chrirti. flypd. CAiSk 
apod Wilk. p. 169, il Sacrifidmn waUrte. Bad. L i?. c 14. 
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anger, and regain the fitvour of his Creator. These were styled 
the three great sacraments, 1^ which the souls of men were 
purified from the guilt of sin:* there remained four others, 
which, though of inferior necessity, werie considered as highly 
useful to the Christian, amid the dangers to which he was ex- 
posed in his pilgrinuge through life. 4. At an early period he 
was presented to the bishop, and, by the imposition of bis hands, 
received the spirit of wisdom and fortitude, to direct and support 
him in the combat with his ghostly enemies.^ 5. If his inclina- 
tion led him to the ecclesiastical state, the sacred rite of ordina- 
tion imparted the graces which were necessary for the faithful 
disduu^ of the clerical function.' 6. If he preferred the bond 
of marriage, his marriage was sanctified by the prayers of the 
church, and the nuptial benediction.* 7. But the bed of death 
was the scene in which the religion of the Anglo-Saxons appear- 
ed in her fairest form, attended with all her consolations, the 
friend and the guardian of man. At that moment, when every 
temporal blessing slips from the grasp of its possessor, the minis- 
ter of Christ approached the expiring sinner ; awakened his hopes 
by displaying the infinite mercy of the Redeemer ; listened with 
an ear of pity to the history of his transgressions ; taught him to 
bewail his past misconduct ; and, in the name of the Alnughtv, 
absolved hun from his sins. As the fatal moment drew nign, 
the extreme unction prepared his soul to wrestle for the last time 
with the enemies of his salvation. The directions of St. James 
were religiously observed : the prayer of &ith was read over the 
dying man ; and his body was anointed with consecrated oil.** 
To conclude the solemn ceremony, the eucharist was administer- 
ed, as a viaticum or provision for his journey to a better world.** 

•Djieo hetlice biDT jerette Irob manDom to dsnpnnr. An ip 
pnllhac. 0^e]i if hup el hilsanje. Djiibbe if b»bbot mid 
gef pifennyf f e ypeljia b»ba. *] mib bi^encse Xpbna peojica, 
« Tluw ImiIj tfuBfi G«d ha* •ppouted far th0 poriftoit^^ 
Ika tMoiid, tlM boly eoamimioQ ; tha thiid, pwmnca, witk a ceHrtion froan avil deadly 
MiatbapcMtieaorgoodwoffca,*' Ssraw Cath. aMid WbeL p. ISO. 

' Bed. «it CMh. c. SS, p. S5t, c. St, p. S6S. Horn, in dmLxxtL teak ▼!». col 66S. 
EMwi, nL WiC a. lYiiL p. 60. Wilk. Con. p. S5S, xiriL Lcf. Sax. p. 117, zua. 
Tkaod. Ptonit par. L a. 4. 

• Ed. «lL WilC e. xtt. p. 67. WOk. Con. ^ Sft, H. SSM 

tM.^106,xcSt7, vtii. Tlia bond of —niaga wm daemad mcliwolublo. Nal 
•vmmitoyeoaldjiMt^ aMQondmarikfabiforotiMdoalhofonaaf tba poit^ 8aa 
Ika iMlli cMMn oflna eonncil of Hamtlbvd. Bad. L !▼. c ft. Anna SSS. 

>• WilL Con. p. 1S7, XT. SS9, ixT.lxri 

» Id. ftid. Bad. HkC L b. a. U. S3. Vit Coth. a. 89. HaUmdeKrilMidiadsalk 
ofSLCmhlMft: 

Boot «oer fMidMit antkiM ad ahar, 
Paeoh dag mt a t yUm, ChiifliqQo mpfaiain 
fWngaina nranil kw, Tvllaiqaa ad liders at alona 

■niaanqne iQpenMa 

JML Ml. CM. p. 
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Thus consoled and animated, he was taught to resign himself to 
the will of his Creator, and to await with patience the stroke of 
dissolution. 

II. Among the various forms of Christian worship, the prece- 
dency is justly claimed by the eucharistic sacrifice. By every 
religious society, which dates its origin from the more early ages, 
its superior dignity and efficacy has always been acknowledged : 
and in the liturgies of the most distant nations we constantly dis- 
cover it the same, if not in appearance, at least in substance. In 
the arrangement of the ceremonies, and the composition of the 
prayers, diflferent models were followed by different churches: 
but amid these accidental variations, the more important parts, the 
invocation, the consecration, the fraction of the host, and the com- 
munion, were preserved with religious fidelity." By Augustine 
and his associates, the mass was celebrated at Canterbury, after 
the Roman method. But in their journey to Britain, they had 
observed the different rites of the Gauls ; and were careful to 
consult their patron respecting the cause of this diversity. The 
answer of the pontiff evinces a liberal mind. Though the refor- 
mation of the Roman liturgy had obtained a considerable share 
of his attention, he neither urged the superior excellence of his 
own labours, nor condenmed the rituals of other churches : but 
advised his disciples to consult the usages of different nations, 
and to select from each whatever was most conducive to the 
honour of the Deity. But the judgment of Augustine naturally 
preferred the discipline to which he had been accustomed : the 
Roman liturgy was established in the churches founded by his 
labours ; and was spontaneously adopted by the converts of the 
Scottish missionaries." 

Felix, who wrote Tsry soon after Bede, devoribee the detth of 8t Gothlake in ahnort 
the nine words. Extendens mtnns ad altare, munivit se communione oorporis et 
aanguiois Christi, atque elevatis oculis ad ccelum, extensiaque manibas, animam mk 
gaudia perpetoa exultationis eousit. Felix, viL 8t Guth. in Act 88. ApriL torn. iiL pi 
48. For the Tiaticum they were accustomed to presenre the eochariati and raoew it 
every fortnight (Bed. L iv. c 24, and ^Ifric's charge to the clergy. Leg: Sax. p. 159.) 
Though the sick communicated under the form of bread alone, (Uiid. and p. 178,) jat 
it was still called the viaticum of the body and blood of Christ: (compare two paMagas 
in Bed. ibid. p. 157, 158.) The place in which the eocharist was preeenred was a hn 
or tabernacle, (^Ifric, ibid.^ which appears to have been fixed on an altar in the cfamchi 
and occasionally adorned with green leaves or flowers. 

Quam fronde coronant, ' 

Dum buxis daudunt pretioss munera vitB. 

Eiheiwold,deS&Lindi9.cm.p.9\i,'S&b&(Ji). : 

^ The numerous mistakes of former writers on this important sobject, have bean Ooi^ 
TKted by Renaudot, in his collection of the oriental liturgies. The prindpal Afiaraneas 
are in the preparatory part of the sacrifice : but in the canon, besides die paitlciilaiB 
mentioned in the text, they all contain the pre&ee or thanksgiving, the oommemoiatioa 
of the living and the dead, and the Lord*s Prayer. Renaod. voL L diaser. p. zz. 

>' With the Gregorian chant, the whole of the Roman liturgy appears to have bean 
adopted by the churches of the north. Bed. IfMp- 18. If the liturgies of the Italian 
and Scottish tniisionaries were not exactly 8i4P|.tbe difiereooe mnit liave been mi- 
impoitant, as itdoea not appear to have been mentioned in the disputes which dividid 
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From the works of the Anglo-Saxon writers we may learn the 
profoand veneration with which they had been taught to view 
this sacred institution. Whenever they mention it, the most 
loAy epithets, the most splendid descriptions display their senti- 
ments. It is ^' the celebration of the most sacred mysteries, the 
celestial sacrifice, the oblation of the saving victim, the renova- 
tion of the passion and death of Christ."^^ To assist at it daily, 
they consider as a practice of laudable piety ; to be present on 
every Sunday and holiday, they pronounce a duty of the strictest 
obligation.*' Of all the resources which reHgion offers to appease 
the anger of God, it is declared to be the most efficacious : its 
influence is not confined to the living: it releases from their 
bonds the souls of the dead.'^ Impressed with these sentiments, 
all were eager to join in the oblation of the sacrifice, and no cost 
was spared to testify, by external magnificence, their inward 
veneration. The decorations of the church, the voices of a 
numerous choir, the harmony of musical instruments,'' the blaze 

tlM two ptrtiet. Caminiw (anno ftA7) tnd Adanmtn (anno 680) w«ro ahbote of the 
HMMMMtcry, from wliich tho Hoottith miasionanen were aeot, and speak of the roaaa in 
tlM Mm* terms as the Roman writers. Cummins caUs it, sacrificale mysteriom. sacrm 
Mocti aach/icii mysleria. (Cumin, edit Pinkerton, p. 29. 33 :) and in the language of 
Adamnan, to celebrate the mass, is sacra consecrare mysftria, Christ! corpus ex mors 
eonfioera, (Adam, edit Pink. p. 9:). 172.) The grneral conformity of the ancient 
Soman, Gallic, Gothic, and other western canons, with the present Roman canon, ie 
shown by Chsorgi, de Litur. Rom. pont vol. iii. p. xli. 

i« Bed. L tt. e. y. 1. iv. c. 14. S2. 3S. Vit Cuth. p. 312. Vit Abbat Wirem. p. 303. 
Bpw Bug. ad Doni£ p. 45. 8ermo de 8ac apud Whel. p. 474. 

I* Siinnan biej if ffi^e healice co peop^ian . -. • Bucan pham 
jcbyjiije p he nybe papan rcyle. )5onnc moc he fpa jiiban f pa 
jiopan . . . . on )5a 2^]iab p he hip msp pan jehyjie. •* Sunday is 
Moac kolily to be kept .... but if it happen that a man must of necessity travel, he 
■ay ride or sail, but on condition that he near mass.** Wilk. Con. p. 373. 

** Bed. I if. c. 33. Sermo de efficacia sancts Mise, apud Wbelock, p. 819. Scrmo 
de BmmL p. 475. 

'' The Anglo-dazons were passionately fond of music, and. after their eoaversion, 
tlM national taste displayed itself in the public worship. To attain an accurate know- 
Isdft of the Gregorian chant, was deemed an object of high Importance : masters were 
eaffffly seleded from the disctplee of the Roman missionaries ; and John, pfsoentor of 
8l Peter's in Rome, was k>ng delained in England for the same purpoee, (Bed. Hist L 
iL c 30, ir. c. X 18, v. 30.) Of the preficiency of the Saxons, we are not informed. 
Thai they eolertainad a high opinion of themselves is certain : hut so did the Oallfe 
sioftn of this period, though they were objects of ridicule to thoee of Italy ; quia bibuh 
gvttaris barbara foritas, dum inflexionibus et repercussionibus mitem nititur edeie 
cantileaara, naturali quodam fragore, quasi plaustre per gradus confuse sonantia, rigidaa 
voces jttcut, sicque andientium animos, quos mulone debuerat, ezaiiperando magis ac 
obs tr a pend o conterliat Joan, diac vit Greg. L it c. 7. Organs were admitted into 
the Saxon dMirchee at an early period. The first person in the west by whom they 
ware employed, b said by Platina, though with aome hesitation, to have been Vitaliaii, 
the Roman pontiC (Plat in Viul.) If we credit his account, we may suppoaa that 
they were iotrodoood into England by Theodore and Adrian, whom that pope sent to 
onr anceatore. At least it i^jertain, that they were known by St. Aldhelm as 



early aa the close of the seventh otMhr. In his poem.de landibos viiginititia, he leOe 

daepiaeMraore 



theadnrirer ofBNisic who JwpiiiwWinuiij hnmbto aomda of the harp^ to liMao to the 
voioaa af the organ. 

16 L 
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of the lamps and tapers, the vestments of the officiating minister 
and his attendants, all concurred to elevate the soul, and inspire 
the most lively sentiments of devotion. At the prayer of conse- 
cration it was beheved, that the Saviour of mankind descended 
on the altar, the angels stood around in respectful silence,^ the 
spotless Lamb was immolated to the eternal Father, and the mys- 
tery of man's redemption was renewed.'^ At length the sacrifice 
was consummated : apart of the consecrated elements was received 
by the priest; the remainder was distributed among those whose 
piety prompted them to approach to the holy table. 

The discipline of the church has often been compelled to bend 
to the weakness of her children. To conununicate, as oAen as 
they assisted at the sacred mysteries, was a practice introduced 
by the fervour of the first Christians : and, during several centu- 
ries, each omission was chastised by a temporary exclusion firom 
the society of the faithful."' But with the severity of their morals, 
their devotion to the eucharist insensibly declined ; frequency of 
communion was left to the choice of each individual ; and the 
precept was confined to the three great festivals of Christmas^ 
Easter, and Whitsuntide.** Still, however, in many churdies, 
the spontaneous devotion of the fervent preserved some vestiges 
of the ancient discipline : but their example made no great im- 

— - — I ■! I I ■ i_r 

Maxima miUenia auicultana organa flabria 

Mulceat auditum ventoais folUbus ute, 

QuamYia aoratis fulgeacant caetera capsia. — Bib* Pat. t ▼iiL p. 8. 

(Thia paaaage waa first (fiacovered by Mr. Tamer, vol. !▼. p. 447.) About aix^ jmn 
aftemfaida, Constantine, tha Byiantine emperor, aent to Pepin an organ of exedlent 
woikmanahip, wbich haa erroneonslj been supposed to be the first among tha Ladna. 
It ia thoa deacribed : Quod dotiis ex are oonflatia, foUibusque taniinia per fistuha anaa 
mire perflantibua, rugttu quidem tonitmi boatum, garmlitatem vero lyns vd cjrafaali 
dulcedine oocquabat (Monac Gallen. yit Caroli mag. c. 10.) The French artials were 
eager to equal thia apedmen of Grecian ingenuity : and ao au cccaafu l wer« their efibrts^ 
that in the ninth century the best organs were made in France and Germany. Thar 
auperiority was acknowledged by John VHI. in a letter to Anno, hiahop of Fraisiofeiiy 
from whom he requested an organ, and a maater for the inatmclioii of the Roman 
musidana. Precamur ut optimum organum cum artifice, qui hoc modervi, et faoeie 
ad omnem modulationis efficaciam possit, ad instructionem mualce diaripKniK nohia ant 
defisraa aut mittas. Git Sandini in vit Pont yoL L p. 241. Soon after thie psiod 
thay were common in England, and constructed by English aitiata. Thej ffmt to 
have been of large dimensions : the pipes were made of copper, and fixed in framesb that 
iirequently were gilt. (Aldh. ibid. Gale, p. 366. 420.) In the poetna of Wolstan, a 
monk of Winchester, occurs a minute description of the great organ in that cathediaL 
Of its accuracy there is little reason to doubt, as the poem is dedicated to 8t Elph«gi^ 
the person by whom the organ was erected. It will be found in note (M). 

la Hah^a en^laf )5aep abucan hpeappia}'. Leg. eccl. Wilk. p. 800t. 

19 Ds^pamlice bi^ hip ttpopun^e ^eebnipeb ^Sujih ^^jimabflej* 
halTan hup Icf see ttaene Hainan msf f an. *< Daily ia hia paarioo renewed 
by the mystery of the holy husel at the holy mass." Sermo de Sac. apod Whd^ pi 
474. Miasanim solemnia celebantea, corpua aacroaanctum, et pretioanm agni su- 
guinem, quo a peccatis redempti aomus, denno Deo in profectom noami aaliidi ii 
Umus. Bed. horn, in yig. Pas. torn, m col. 6. Yit 8t Cuth. p. S4S. 

30 Can. Apost 10. Con. Ant can. 3. Bona, nmm lltiiig. L L c 18. 

*■ Synod. Agath. can. 18. 
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presnon on the majority of the Anglo-Saxons, whose piety was 
satisfied with an exact observance of tlie more recent regulation. 
Ill justification of their reserve, they urged the sublime dignity 
of the sacrament To them the modern doctrine, that the eucha* 
charist is the mere manducation of the material elements, in 
commemoration of the passion of the Messiah, was entirely 
unknown. They had been taught to despise the doubtful testi- 
mony of the senses, and to listen to the more certain assurance 
of the inspired writings : according to their belief, the bread and 
wine, after the consecration, had ceased to be what their external 
appearance suggested; they were become, by an invisible opera- 
tion, the victim of redemption, the true body and blood of Christ^ 
But bow, they asked, could sinful man presume, of his own 
choice, to introduce his Redeemer within his breast? Was it 
not less hazardous, and more respectful, to remain, on other 
occasions, at an awful distance, and to communicate on those 
festivals only, when his temerity might be excused by his obedi- 
ence ? This reasoning, however, did not satisfy the zeal of the 
venerable Bede, who condemned an humility which deprived 
the soul of the choicest blessings, and asserted his conviction, that 
many among his countrymen, in every department of life, were, 
by their superior virtue, entitled to partake of the sacred myste- 
ries on every Sunday and festival in the year.*' The sentiments 
of the pious monk inspired the bishops at the synod of Cloveshoe, 
and each pastor was commanded to animate the devotion of his 
parishioners, and to display in the strongest light the advantages 
of frequent communion.** 

In addition to the Roman liturgy, the Anglo-Saxon church 
had adopted the Roman course or breviary.*' Of this compila- 

**bi^ocanhi bco^ xepepene hlap *] pin »s^cn jc on hipe jc 
on f p«cce. sc hi beop p o^lice spcep ^aepe halsunge Epif cep 
liehama *] hip blob, buph gapchce jepinu. •« WHhoat (extanwUy) thqr 
fMoi braad and wine both in •ppMranoe and in taale ; j«t tbey bs truly, tfter tlie eon* 
Mcrstioa, Cbriflt't body and hw blood, Uirough a gbootly myatery." Sennu io dia Paii 
ap«d WbeL p. 470. See note (N). 

» Cmn iint uuMHMri innocentea .... qui abaque ullo acrupulo oontroYenis, oauii 
die doainica, «▼• tUsm in natalitiia aaneloruin apoatoloniro aive martyrdm, qoomoda 
tpae in aaoela Ronana et Apoatolioa eodeaia fieri ridiad, myaleriia ccelertiboa 
tmn ▼aleant Bed. Epia. ad Egbert p. 31 1. 

>« Syn. CloT. apod Wilk. p. 98, zxiil Anno 747. 

'* liie Roman coune had been greatly improved by the care of 8t Gregwy. It 
iMfodooed into England by the mianonariea; and waa ordered to be uird in aO churdMa 
by the eynod of CloiPeahoe^ ( WiUl Con. p. 96, xiii. 97, xy. xvi) But the decfaa of 
thia ajrnod aeema not to have been obeenred in the kingdom of Northumbria. At laaal 
the mooka of Lindiifiime, on lorae oc ca i i on, adopted the office compoaed by 8t Baa^ 
dkt, and it waa retained by the dergy who ■ocoeeded them. (Sim. DuneL edit Ba^ 
fcfd,p.i. He aeeoM to attribute it to St Aidan, which bendaotly a mirtake.) Whan 
St Danatan raatoeed the monaatic order, aAer the deiraatationa of the Danea, he intoo- 
doeed the Benedictine office with a lew additiona, but allotted a particubr ezoeptioo to 
the fa itifal of Eaatar and ita odaire, during which he ordered the aonka to adopt the 
aa tha clergy, iahooauraf St Grogaiy. Saptea horn OMiiinir« a 
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tion the principal part had been selected from the psalms of 
David and the writhigs of the prophets, which abomid with the 
sublimest efiusions of religious sentiment But the fatigue o# 
uniformity was relieved by a competent number of lessons, ex- 
tracted from the books of the Holy Scriptures, the works of the 
ancient fathers, and the acts of the most celebrated martyrs : and 
the different portions of the office were terminated by prayers, 
of which the noble and affecting simplicity has been deservedly 
admired. The service of each day was divided into seven hours, 
and at each of these the clergy were summoned to the church to 
sing, in imitation of the royal prophet, the praise of the Creator." 
The layman was exhorted, but the ecclesiastic was commanded 
to assist. Of this difference the reason is obvious. The clergy 
were the representatives of the great body of Christians : they 
had been liberated from all seflydar employments, that they might 
attend, with fewer impediments, to their spiritual functions : it 
was therefore expected that, by their assiduity, they would com- 
pensate for the deficiencies of their less fervent brethren; and by 
their daily supplications avert the anger, and call down the bless- 
ings of the Almighty. 

Both the mass and the canonical service were performed in 
Latin. For the instruction of the people, the epistle and gospel 
were read, and the sermon was delivered in their native tongue : 
but God was always addressed by the ministers of religion in the 
language of Rome. The missionaries, who, from whatever 
country they came, had been accustomed to this rite from their 
infancy, would have deemed it a degradation of the sacrifice, to 
subject it to the caprice and variations of a barbarous idiom ; and 
their disciples, who felt not the thirst of innovation, were proud 
to tread in the footsteps of their teachers. The practice has been 
severely reprobated by the reformed theologians : but it was for- 
tunate for mankind, that the apostles of the northern nations 
were less wise than their modem critics. Had they adopted in 
the liturgy the language of their proselytes, the literature would 
probably have perished with the empire of Rome. By preserving 
the use of the Latin tongue, they imposed ofEJJt ^e clergy the 
necessity of study, kept ajive the spirit oif iflBvement, nnA 
transmitted to future generations the writings oflRe classics, and 
the monuments of profane and ecclesiastical history. 

HI. In every system of worship, the means of atonement for 
sin must form an essential part. The first professors of the 
gospel believed that the Messiah, by his voluntary sufferings, had 



chis in eoclena Dei more caoonicoram, pro|»ter •actoritatem betti Gregorn 

■ont CoDcor. Monach. apud Reyner, app. par. iiL p. 89, 00. The cualoai 

till the conquest, when the Norman, Lanfranc, who probably felt leaa 

apoatle of the Saxona, ordered it to be aboliehed. ConaCit Lanfiin. apod VHStu toiD.1. 

p. 339. 

^ They were called the vht or moming-aoog, prime-eon^ nnder-Mii^ widdtf-mmg, 
tuMB-mmgf eren-aong, and nigbtraong. Wilk. p. 97. 35S. 
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Eaidtotfie divine justice the debt contracted by human guilt: 
at at the same time they taught, that the application of hi^ 
tberits to the soul of man was intrusted to the ministry of those 
to whom he had imparted the power of binding and of loosing, 
of forgiving and retaining sin.*^ To exercise with discretion this 
twofold jurisdiction, it was necessary to learn the prevarications 
and disposition of the penitent : and from the earliest ages we 
behold the faithful Christian at the feet of his confessor, acknow- 
ledging in public, or in private, the nature and number of bis 
transgressions.** With the doctrine of the gospel, the practice 
of confession was introduced among the Saxons by the Roman 
and Scottish missionaries.^ They were taught to consider it not 
merely as a pious observance, which depended on the devotion 
of each individual, but as an indispensable obligation, from which 
nothing could release the sinner Ufel the impossibility of the per- 
formance. The law by which T^was enforced, was construed 
to extend to every class of Christians: to bind the highest eccle- 
siastic no less thain the meanest layman.^ The sinner, who waa 
desirous to regain the favour of his offended God, was directed 
to approach the feet of his confessor with humility and com- 
punction, and after professing his belief in the principal truths of 
Christianity, to mifold all the crimes with which he had con- 
taminated his conscience, by deed, by word, and by thought^ 

^ Jolw zz. SS, S3. 

^ DMiit de St Martha, tnSAik de la confeanon. Daill^ made thirty feeble atteropla 
to dMprore the antiqaily of thta practice. They may be wen in Bingham, vol ii. p. S 19. 

* But waa not auricalar confeason unknown to the Scottiah roonka, and their 
praaelyteat Henry (toL iu. p. SOS) haa boldly aawrted the affirmati^: but he wis 
■uried by the authority of Inett, to copy wboae miaukea he often found a more caay 
laak, thaio to eonault the original writen. The worda of Inett are theae : ** Theodora 
endeavoured to introduce anricuUr oonfeaaion, a usage which, according to the 
areooBt that Egbert, archbishop of York, gives of it in Um beginning of the next oeo- 
toiy, waa unknown to the Engliah, converted by the Scota and Britona." Inett, Hiat 
af the English Church, vol. i. p. 85. Reader, if you consult the work of Egbert for thia 
aeeouat, you will cooault in vain. On the introduction of oonfeasion, and the mannera 
af the English converted by the Scots and Britona, he ia ailent : but he observes that, 
lirofn the time of Theodore, the faithful had been accustomed, during the twelve daya 
b e fa r e Christmaa, to prepare themaelvea for communion by fasting, confesaion, and 
alms, (Egb. de UMdb|ccl. Wilk. p. 86 :) and this observation has been converted, by 
the inagination ^t^Blv in^ *^ aasertion, that before the time of Theodore they were 
ignoraat of the p4|H^^ confeasion. That, however, it waa taught by the Scottiah 
■eaka to their coofHt, ia evident from the teal of 8t Cutbbert, who, long befiore the 
arrival of Theodore, spent whole months in preaching, and receiving the confessiona 
ef the people, (Bed. HiaL I iv. c S7. Vit Cuth.c 9. 16«) and that they adopted it In 
their own country, may be proved from the conduct of 8c Columba, the (bunder of the 
Abbey of Hii, (Adomnan vit Colum. p. 71. 80. 89.) from the penitentiary of Cuminiua^ 
the 6IUi of his su cc essors, (Mab. vet anaL p. 17,) and the confession of the Sootliah 
monk related by Bede, (1. iv. c. 25.) 

•• Deopci^ cym)^ ymbe cpelp mona^. ^ aclc macn f ccael hif 

rcjiirc jcppjiecan. ^ Dobe "] hip fcpipce hip jylcap anbeccan 

iSa )$Q he re ponce. •*The time of duty comea every twelve montha, when 
•very man shall apeak to hie confeaaor, and avow to Ood and his conleaaor all the aina 
which he haa oommitled.'^ Egb. peniteiu apud Wilk. p. 141. 

" iElce f ynne mon fceai hip pcpipce anbeccan. bajia ba !&• 

l8 
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To conclude this humiliating ceremony, he declared his deter- 
mination to amend his life, and adjured his confessor to bear 
testimony in the day of judgment, to the sincerity of his repeat-* 
ance.^ 

In the language of Catholic theology, the priest is said to pre- 
side in the tribunal of penance, as a judge, whose duty it is ,to 
pronounce sentence on the accused according to his demerit^. 
But so numerous and so nicely discriminated are the gradations 
of human guilt, so complicated the circumstances which aggra- 
vate or lighten its enormity, that to apportion with accuracy the 
punishment to the offence, will frequently confound the skill of 
the most able and impartial casuist Theodore, however, whether 
he confided in his superior abilities, or yielded to the necessity 
of directmg his less enlightened brethren, attempted the difficult 
task, and published a penitentiary, or code of laws, for the impo- 
sition of sacramental penance. In it he ventured to deviate from 
the letter of the ancient canons, whose severity bears testimony 
to the fervour of the age in which they were framed, and adopted 
the milder discipline of the Greek church, in which he had im- 
bibed the rudiments of theological science. The success of his 
endeavours stimulated the timidity of his brethren : and the peni- 
tentiaries of Egbert, archbishop of York, and of several other 
prelates, claim a distinguish^ place among the eccliesiastical 
records of Saxon antiquity.^ Fasting was the principal species 
of punishment which they enjoined : but its nature and duration 
were determined by the malignity of the offence. The more 
pardonable sins of frailty and surprise might be expiated by a 

eppe seppemede. o^^e on fopbe. o^^e on feopce. o^^e on 

J^e^ohce. «« Evefj lin man shall to hia confeawr declare, Uiat he ever connpittad, 
either in word, or in work, or in thought** Liber Leg. eccL apod Wilk. p. S76. 

" Wilk. p. 331. Whelock ia poaitiTe that the practice of the Sazona was Um 
aame aa that of the present eatabliahed church. They advised, but did not flomoMnd 
confiMsion. (Whel Hist Ecd. p. 315, 216, index, art confessia.) The very homiliea 
which he published, might ha^ taught him the contrary. I shall tranacribe two psssagss. 
Delome up Ispa}' p halite seppic p pe pleon co fzm lacebome 
po|>pe anbscnypp upc pynna. Fopfan pe cllcp BC majon 
been hale bacon pe anbeci^an hpeopienbe p ve co unpihce 
byban )5uph jymelypce. iElc popjipenypp* hyhcc ip on 
I'spe anbecnyppe. ^ ^co anbecnyppc ip )5c en^la lacebome 
upa pynna. mib )5spe pol'an csebboce. « The Holy Scripture fr»- 
quently teaches us to flee to the niedicine of true confession of our sins: becaaae wt 
cannot otherwise be healed, except we confess with sorrow what we have aorighi> 
eously done through negligence. All hope of forgiveness is in con fe s s ion. Ckudsa- 
sion with true repentance is the angelic remedy of our ains." WheL p. 841. 84S. 
^icoblice nc bcjyc nan man hip pynna popjipcnyppe »c 
Dobe bucon he hi pumum Dobep men ^^anbecce *j be hip 

bome jcbece. <* Truly no man will obtain forgiveness of his sins from God, 
unless he confess to some of God's ministera, and do peoanoe aeooidiiig to hfa Jndg- 
msot'* Sermodepoenitapud WheLp.48d. 

" They may be seen in WUkins, vol i. p, 116. 326 ; toL It. p. 761, and the Codes 
canonum et conatitutionum M8S. Jun. 131. 
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less rigorous fast of ten, twenty, or thirty days : but when the 
crime was of a blacker dye, when it argued deep and premedi- 
tated malice, a longer course of mortification was required, and 
one, five, seven years, or even a whole life of penance, was 
deemed a cheap and easy compensation. So dreary a prospect 
might have plunged the- penitent into despair or indifference : 
but his fervour was daily animated by the hopes and fears of 
religion : his past fidelity was rewarded by subsequent indul- 
gences ; and the yoke was prudently lightened the longer it was 
worn. After a certain period, to the severe regimen of bread 
and water, succeeded a more nutritious diet, which excluded only 
the flesh of quadrupeds and fowls : and the fasts that originally 
had comprised six, were gradually contracted to three or fewer 
days in the week.^ 

To these regulations^ when they were first enjoined, the 
sanctity of their authors, and the fervour of the proselytes insured 
a ready obedience. But nature soon learned to rebel ; necessity 
introduced several mitigations; and the ingenuity of the penitents 
discovered expedients to eldde or mitigate their severity. When 
the sinner had delayed his conversion, till he was alarmed by the 
near approach of death, it was idle to enjoin him many years 
of penance : and he was rather advised, according to the com- 
mand of the Holy Scriptures, to redeem his sins with works of 
mercy, and to commute the fasts of the canons for donations to 
the church, and to the poor. An idea so consonant to the maxims 
of Saxon jurisprudence, was eageriy adopted, and insensibly im- 
proved into a perfect system, which regulated with precision, 
according to the rank and wealth of the penitent, the price at 
which the {blsX of a day, a month, or a year, miffht be lawfully 
redeemed. This indulgence, which had originally been confined 
to the djring, was claimed with an equal appearance of justice 
by the sick and the infirm ; and was at last extended to all, whose 
constitutions or employments were incompatible with the rigour 
of a long and severe fasf By the rich it was accepted with 
gratitude ; but to the poor it offered an illusory boon, which 
only aggravated the hardships of their condition. To remove 
the invidious distinction, a new species of conunutafion was 
adopted. Archbishop Egbert, founding his decision on the 
authority of Theodore, intrusted it to the prudence of the con- 
fessor, to enjoin, when the penitent pleaded infirmity or inability, 
a real equivalent in prayers or money. Thus a new system of 
canonical arithmetic was established ; and the fast of a day was 
taxed at the rate of a silver penny for the rich, or of fifty pater- 
nosters for the illiterate, and fifty psalms for the learned.^ That 
these compensations would accelerate the decline of the primi- 

^ Ibid, psnim. 

"nmi If higiii, hu peocman mot hip psrcan alyptn. WiflLCoo. 
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tive fervour, was foreseen and lamented by the bishops : and the 
fathers of the council of Cloveshoe made a vigorous but fruitless 
attempt to uphold the ancient discipline. " It is necessary," 
they observe to the Saxon clergy, " ihat the enjoyment of for- 
bidden pleasure should be punished by the subtraction of lawful 
gratifications. Alms and prayers are undoubtedly useful, but 
they are designed to be the auxiliaries, not the substitutes of 
fasting.''^'^ The torrent, however, was irresistible ; and the con- 
demned indulgences were gradually sanctioned, first by the 
silence, afterwards by the approbation of their successors. 

There was another, and a more singular innovation, which 
equally provoked, and equally survived their censure. Among 
a powerful and turbulent nobility, it was not difficult to discover 
men, whose offences were so numerous, that to expiate them 
according to the letter of the canons, would require a greater 
number of years, than could probably fall to the lot of any indi- 
vidual. Sinners of this description were admonished to distrust 
so precarious a resource ; to solicit the assistance of their friends, 
and to relieve their own insolvency by the vicarious payments 
of others. In obedience to this advice, they recommended tliem- 
selves to the prayers of those who were distinguished by the 
austerity and sanctity of their lives ; endeavoured by numerous 
benefits to purchase the gratitude of the monks and clergy ; and 
by prociuring their names to be enrolled among the members of 
the most celebrated monasteries, indulged the hope of partaking 
in the merit of the good works performed by those' societies. 
But it was not long before a system, which offered so much 
accommodation to human weakness, received considerable im- 
provements ; and men were willing to persuade themselves that 
they might atone for their crimes by substituting in the place of 
their own, the austerities of mercenary penitents.^ It was in 
vain that the council of Cloveshoe thundered its anathemas 
against their disobedience : the new doctrine was supported by 
the wishes and the practice of the opulent ; aiid it9 toleration 
was at length extorted, on the condition, that the sintier should 
undergo, in person, a part at least of bis penance. The thanSy 
who determined to embrace this expedient^ was commanded to 
lay aside his arms, to clothe himself in woollen or sackcloth^ to 
walk barefoot, to carry in his hand the staff of a pilgrim, to 
maintain a certain number of poor, to watch during the night in 
the church, and, when he slept, to repose on the ground. At his 
summons, his friends and dependents assembled at his castle : 

" Id. p. 98. Anno 747. 

'* Nuper, say the bishops aMembled at Cloveshoe, quidam dives peCeos neonedis- 
tionem pro magno quodam focinore sao dtias sibi dari, afiinnaTit idem nefrs jnzla 
aliorum promissa in tantam esse ezpiatam, ut si deinceps vivera posset tracentomm 
annorum numenim, pro eo plane bis satisfactionum modis, per aliorum scalieet psalmo- 
diam, et jejiinium, ei eleemosjmam persolutam esset, ezoepio iUins jj^yuio, et qamivie 
ipse tttcumque vel panim jejonaret Ibid. p. 99. 
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they also assumed the garb of penitence : their food was confined 
to bread, herbs, and water: and these austerities were continued, 
till the aggregate amount of their fasts equalled the number spe- 
cified by the canons. Thus, with the assistance of one hundred 
and twenty associates, an opulent sinner might, in the short space 
of three days, discharge the penance of a whole year. But he 
was admonished that it was a doubtful and dangerous experi- 
ment : and that, if he hoped to appease the anger of the Al- 
mighty, he must sanctify his repentance by true contrition of 
heart, by frequent donations to the poor, and by fervent prayer.^ 
How long this practice was tolerated, I am ignorant : but I have 
met with no instance of it, posterior to the reign of Edgar. 

While the penitent thus endeavoured to expiate bis guilt, he 
looked forward with anxiety to the day which was to terminate 
his labours, and restore him to the conunon privileges of the 
faithful. At the expiration, often before the expiration of his 
penance, he sought again the feet of his confessor, and solicited 
the benefit of absolution. But he was previously interrogated 
respecting bis present disptptions, and the fidelity with which 
he had observed the injunctions of the canons. If his reply 
proved satisfactory, if the amendment of his conduct evinced the 
sincerity of his professions, the priest applauded his obedience, 
exhorted him to persevere, and, extending his hand, pronounced 
over him the prayer of absolution. <' The Almighty God, who 
created the heavens, the earth, and every creature, have mercy 
on thee, and forgive thee all the sins which thou hast conunitted 
from the time of thy baptism till this hour, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord."^ The joy of the penitent was complete. Confident 
that he was now restored to the favour of Heaven, he arose, 
assisted at the sacrifice of the mass, and sealed his reconciliation 
by receiving the body and blood of Christ, the sacrament of sal- 
vation, and the pledge of a glorious immortality. 

*• 8e0 the rhtpter, Be mihci^um iDannum : Wilk. p. SS8. 

^ Se elmihci^a Dob ^e ^epceop heopnaf "] eoji^an L ealle ge- 

fceapta ^emilcf a ^e. "] bo ^e popjypnyf p c ealna ^inpa f ynna 
e ^ueppe ^cfojihcepc pjiam ppem^Se ^inocf Epipcenbomef 
o^ ^ip cibe. M8a Coct Tib. A. 3. Did the Saxon Chrwtiam attMh much impaift* 
ano6 to thb rite of abeolationl If we may believe Carte, (Hiet yol. L d. S41,) Mid 
Henry, (Hiel. yet iiL p. 208.) they did not : but when they submitted to the ceremon y 
of confciioo, their ciiject was to learn the decision of the penitentiary, not to obtaiii 
abaolution. Akuin, however, who may tie supposed to have known the doctrine of hii 
countrymen ae accurately as any modem historian, was of a diflerent opinion. Ha 
inlbrnis us, that confession was ne ces s ar y, because, without it, absolution could not be 
obtained. 8i peccala sacerdotibos non sunt prodenda, qusre in sacramentario reooQ- 
dlistionis orationes scripts sunt? Quomodo sacerdos recondliat, qoem peocaie non 
Dovit ? SacerdoCes a Deo Christo cum Sanctis apostolis ligandi solvendiqne poleetatHB 
acrspisss credimns. Ale. ep. 71, edit Duchesne. Ant lect Csnisii, vol. li p. 416. 
** The sinner,** says the Saxon homilist, ** who conceals his sins, lies dead in the gtave ; 
but if with sorrow he confess his sins, then he rises from the vrave like Laaama, at tlto 
rommand of Christ, and then shall his teacher unbind him from eternal panishment. 
as the apostles unbound the body of Lawrus. iElc f ynpuU miD be hlf 
17 
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^."^ I. The superstition of paganism had peopled the earth with 

*:^ gods ; and the sea and the air, every stream, grove, and fountain, 

possessed its peculiar and tutelary deity. The folly of the 
gnostics embraced the opposite extreme. In their eyes, the visi- 
ble creation was the work of the power of darkness : and the 
saint was frequently compelled, by the unhappy condition of his 
existence, to an involuntary co-operation with that malevolent 
being, whom he professed to abhor. To combat these contra- 
dictory but popular errors, to teach her children that all things 
were created by the wisdom, and might be directed to the service 
of the Almighty, the Christian church was accustomed, from the 
earliest ages, to invoke, by set forms of prayer, the blessing of 
Heaven on whatever was adapted to the divine worship, or the 
support and convenience of man. In this respect her conduct 
was an exact copy of that which God had recommended to the 
Jewish legislator ^ and was justified by the doctrine of the apos- 
tle, that ^^ every creature of God is good, being sanctified by the 
word of God, and by prayer."* From the sacramentary of 
Gelasius, these forms of benediction bad passed to the sacra- 
mentary of St. Gregory ; and from that work they were tran- 
scribed into the rituals of the Anglo-Saxon church. The greater 
part of them would, perhaps, rather fatigue the patience, than 
mterest the curiosity of the reader : these I shall therefore omit, 
and principally confine myself to the description of such, as had 
for tneir object to implore the divine blessing on the different 
states of society. 

1. That there existed among our ancestors from the earliest 
times, a species of knighthood or military distinction, which was 
afterwarcb commuted for the more splendid and romantic 
chivalry of later ages, has been satisfactorily proved by a recent 
historian.' But at first it was a mere civil institution, unknown 

pynna bebi^la}'. he \if> beab on byjisene. ac gip he hip 
rynna jeanbecce >Snph onbpypbnyfp c. >Sonne X®? ^* ®F 
baepe bypjene. f pa p pa Lazapuf by be )5a ba Ejiift hme 
apipan hec. bonne p ceal f e laneop hine unbinban ppam bam 
ecan pice p pa ppa ba apopcoli lichanilice Lazapam alypbon. 
WheL p. 405. Abo Wilk. p. 125. 137. 239. 338. See note (O.) 

> 1 Tim. c IT. ▼. 4, 5. 

> Mr. Turner, Hiat of the Angl. 8az. ^ iw, p. 171. 
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among the rites of ecclesiastical worship.' Religion was the 
daughter of peace : she abhorred the deeds of war ; and refused 
to bless the arms which were destined to be stained with human 
blood. But in the revolution of a few centuries, the sentiments 
of men were altered. To unsheath the sword against the enemies 
of the nation ; to protect by force of arms the church, the widow, 
and the infant, were actions which humanity approved: the 
warrior, who hazarded his life in such laudable pursuits, de- 
served the blessing of Heaven ; and before the extinction of the 
Saxon dynasty, we behold the order of knighthood conferred 
with all the pomp of a religious ceremony. The youth, who 
aspired to this honour, was taught to repair on the preceding 
day to a priest, to confess his sins with eompunction of heart, 
and to obtain the benefit of absolution. The succeeding night 
he spent in the church ; and by watching, devotion, and absti- 
nence, prepared himself for the approaching ceremony. In the 
rooming, at the commencement of the mass, his sword was laid 
on the altar. AAer the gospel, the priest read over it the prayer 
of benediction, carried it to the knight, and laid it on his shoulaer. 
The mass was then continued ; he received the eucharist, and 
from that moment was entitled to the rank and privileges of a 
legitimate miles.^ 

For this accotmt we are indebted to the pen of Ingulph, where 
he relates the exploits of an Anglo-Saxon soldier, whose valour 
deserved and obtained the honour of knighthood. His name 
was Hereward. In his youth, the turbulence of his temper had 
alienated the affections of his family ; and by Edward the Con- 
fessor he was banished, at the request of bis father, from his 
native country. In Northumberland, Cornwall, Ireland, and 
Flanders, the bravery of the fugitive was exerted and adniired ; 
his £BLme soon reachcMi the ears of his countrymen ; the martial 
deeds of Hereward formed the^ubject of the most popular bal- 
lads ; and his family were proud of the man whom they had 
formerly persecuted. When William the Conqueror landed in 
England, he returned to the defence of his coimtry ; and at the 
head of his followers avenged the injuries which his mother had 
received from the invaders. It was at this period that he repaired 
to Peterborough, to obtain from the abbot Brand, his uncle, the 



* It tMnt originally to have been conferred bj the eoveteign, and perbape the 
fatinfnwhej among the tbanea. AUred the Great ia aaid by Malmabniy to bcve 
knifbled hia gnndaon Atfaelilan, while he waa yet a child. Qoem eliani 
■ililiaa iMerat, doaatam chlamyde cocdnea, gemmato baheoi cnaa 
vagina aurea. Malm, de Reg. p. 49. 

^ Ingnl£ p. 70. I ha^e not met with any Anglo-8azon ritoal, which mentioae the 
prayer need on thia oceaabn. In a MS. copy of the Sanim wiami written long aftar tfM 

eonqoeat, il ia ae foUowa :— Deoa concede huic fiunnlo too, qm rinearo oovde 

glamo ae prioio nititur dogere militari, ut in omniboa galea tna rirUdia ril pralaQine! 
ec aicat David eC iodith contra gentia mam hoatea ftirtitadinia poCentiam et ridoriam 
triboieii : ita tuo aozilio monitua contra hoatium annKim aBritiam ridor abtfoe «iialaC» 
et ad aenctB iccleain tutelam profidat Anbv. 
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belt of knighthood.' But the sequel proves, that Hereward was 
little better than a barbarian. His hatred to the Normans was 
incapable of distinguishing between friend and foe. His uncle 
died: Turold, a Norman, was appointed to succeed him; and 
though Hereward had sworn fealty to the abbey, though the 
monks were his countrymen, and had been his benefactors, he 
determined to enrich himself by the plunder of their churc)^ As 
the gate could not easily be forced, his impatience set fire to the 
nearest houses ; he burst through the flames, despised the tears 
and supplications of the brotherhood, and carried off the riches 
of the monastery. The spoils, which he thus sacrilegiously ac- 
quired, and the conflagration of the town and abbey, of which 
only the church and one apartment remained standing, are 
described with lamentations by the historians of Peterborough.* 
Courage appears to have supplied the place of every other virtue 
in the estimation of this Anglo-Saxon knight : and he is, unfor- 
tunately, the only one who has been transmitted to posterity in 
that character. 

n. The importance of conjugal fidelity was understood, and 
enforced by the ancient Saxons, even before their conversion to 
Christianity. The jealousy of the husband guarded with severity 
the honour of his bed ; and the offending wife was frequently com- 
pelled to be herself the executioner of his vengeance. With her 
own hands she fastened the halter to her neck ; her strangled 
body was thrown into the flames ; and over her ashes was sus- 
pended the partner of her guilt. On other occasions he deliver 
her to the women of the neighbourhood, who were eager to 
avenge on their unfortunate victim, th^ honour of the female 
character. They stripped her to the girdle, and scourged her 
from village to village, till she sunk under the severity of the 
punishment.^ But if the justice of the Saxons was inexorable 
to the disturbers of connubial happiness, they indulged them- 
selves in a greater latitude of choice than was conceded to the 
more polished nations, whom the wisdom of civil and religious 
legislators had restrained from marrying within certain degrees 
of kindred. The son hesitated not to take to his bed the relict 
of his deceased father: nor was the widow of the dead ashamed 
to accept the hand of the surviving brother.' These illicit unions 
shocked the piety of the first missionaries ; and to their anxious 
inquiries, Gregory the Great returned a moderate and prudent 
answer. He considered the ignorance of the Saxons as desenr- 
mg of pity rather than severity ; commanded the prohibition of 
marriage, which was regularly extended to the seventh, to be 

' Ing. ibid. In the council of London, held by 8t AnieUn, in II OS, thit Angfe* 
8azon cuatom was aholiihed, and the abbota were foitndden to confer the digidlj of 
knighthood. Wilk. Con. torn. i. p. 88S. 

« Hug. Cand. p. 48. Chron. Sax. p. 176. 

' Ep. St. Booif. ad Ethelbald. apad Wilk. p. 88. 

• Bed. apnd Wilk. p. 20. 
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restricted to the first and second generations ; and advised the 
missionaries to separate the converts who were contracted within 
these degrees, and exhort them to marry again, according to the 
ecclesiastical canons.* The indulgence of the pontijQT alarmed the 
zealots of Italy; and in a letter to Felix, bishop of Messina, he 
condescended to justify his conduct, on the ground, that every 
possible concession ought to be made to the former habits of the 
proseljrtes ; and that it was his intention to restore the ancient 
discipline, in proportion as the necessity for its suspension de- 
creased.** By the Saxon prelates, the will of the pontiff was 
understood, and gradually obeyed. In the eighth century, mar« 
riages within the fourth degree were strictly forbidden : and by 
the commencement of the eleventh, the prohibition was extended 
to the sixth.** At this point it remained stationary till the Nor- 
man conquest 

The age at which marriage might be lawfully contracted, was 
fifteen years in males, and fourteen in females.*' As the pecu- 
niary compensations, with which the Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
abounded, were frequently levied on the relatives of the delin- 
quent, the suitor was compelled to obtain the consent, not only of 
the lady, but also of her family, and to give security by bis 
friends, that ^he desired to keep her according to the law of Crod^ 
and as a man should keep his wife." The pecuniary arrange- 
ments next engaged their attention. That the parents bestowed 
any part of their property on their daughter at her marriage, is 
not, I believe, hinted by any ancient writer ; but there can be no 
doubt that, at their death, she was equally entitled with the other 
children to a share in the succession. At first, however, the 
whole burden was laid on the shoulders of the husband ; and in 
the language of the Anglo-Saxon laws, he is said to buy, and her 
parents are said to sell to him, his wife. In a meeting with her 
JbrMpeakeTj he fixed the morgH| gift, or present which he intend- 
ed to make her for having accepted his offer ; assigned a sufil* 
cient provision for the maintenance of the children ; and deter- 
mined the value of her dower, if she were to survive him. That 
dower, adds the law, if they have issue, should be the whole, if 
tfiey have not, the half of tus property." The matrimonial pur- 
chase was now concluded. The bridegroom gave securities for 
the performance of the several articles ; and the family of the 
bride engaged to deliver her to him, whenever they should be 
required. 

Three da3rs before the day appointed for the consummation of 
the marriage, the bride and bridegroom, attended by their nearest 

• Bed.nNd. 

^ Ep. Greg, ad Fd. apod Smith, app. p. 6S6. 

II WiflL Con. p. ISl. 301. 

■> PoBoit Efb. p. 180, zxTU. 

" Ltgei E^omndi, inter Ijag. 8u. p. 76. 

M 
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relatives, presented themselves at the porch of the chnrch, that 
the *^ priest might confirm their union by the blessing of God, in 
the fulness of prosperity.''*^ In his presence they mutually 
pledged their faith to each other •/' a ring was blessed and put 
on her finger; and the priest invoked the Almighty <Uo look 
down from Heaven on the holy contract, and pour his benedic- 
tion on the parties; to bless them as he blessed Tobias and Sarah; 
to protect them from all evil, grant them peace, and enrich them 
with every blessing, to the remission of sin, and acquisition of 
eternal life."'^ He then led them into the church to the chanceL 
The nuptial mass was celebrated : before the canon they pros- 
trated themselves at the lowest step of the altar ; and a purple 
veil was suspended over their heads. As soon as the pater noster 
had been recited, the priest turned towards them, and repeated 
the prayer of benediction. " God, who by thy power didst 
create all things out of nothing, and having made man to thy own 
likeness, didst form woman from the side of man, to show that 
no separation should divide those who were made of one flesh ; 
God, who by so excellent a mystery didst consecrate the nup- 
tial contract, making it a figure of the sacrament of Christ and 
thy church ; God, by whom woman is joined to man, and a 
blessing has been granted to marriage, which was not taken 
away either by the punishment of original sin, or the waters of 
the deluge ; look down, we beseech thee, on this thy servant^ 
who begs to be surrounded with thy protection. May the yoke 
of marriage be to her a yoke of peace and love : may she marry 
faithful and chaste in Christ : may she imitate the holy women 
who have gone before her. Let her be lovely as Rachel in the 
eyes of her husband ; wise as Rebecca ; long lived and fiuthful 
as Sarah. Mav she remain true, obedient, and bound to one 
bed. May she nee all unlawful engagements, and, by the power 
of discipline, strengthen her weakness. Make her fniitful in her 
offspring, reputable and vii:tuous in life. Grant that she may 
arrive at the rest of the saints, and the kingdom of heaven : that 
she may live to a good old age, and see the children of her child- 
ren to the third and fourth generation, through Christ, our Lord. 
Amen."^^ At the conclusion of the prayer they arose, gave much 
other the kiss of peace, and received the euchaxist On the third 

i^nnd. 

1' I hsre not been able to dieoorer the fonn of woidi, in whidi the muiiegt eonlnflt 
wti exprewed by the Anglo-Sezoni. The meet endent lonnoh, with whieh I «■ 
■oquaioted, ocean in the eonititutionf of Richard de Mtrieeo, bariiop of DoriHM, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth oentaiy. At that time the bridegroom waa accqatonwd 
to pay: ** I take thee, N, for my wife/' To which the bride rejoined : "I takothea^N, 
lor my husband.*' Const Rich, de Maria, apud WUk. tom. L p. 5SS. 

1^ Ritual Dunel. MS. A. iT. 19, p. 53. This ritnal ia rerj ancient, and 'W'H'** an 
interiineary version, which appears to be written by the aame penoo who wrote the 
interlineary version in the Durham book of Goapela, (British Moa. Nev. B. 4.) tfthia 
be true, the ritual moat have been in nae befbra the cloae of the aefaodi oantuy. 

1' Ibid. p. 52. 
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day they retorned to the church, assisted, without communicat- 
ing, at die mass, and from that hour lived together as husband 
ami wife.^* 

IIL ^ He that giveth his virgin in marriage, doeth well ; but 
he that giveth her not in marriage, doeth better," was the in- 
spired decision of an apostle.** If the Anglo-Saxon church was 
careful to invoke the graces of Heaven on the matrimonial union, 
she was not less liberal of her benedictions to the virgins, who 
had preferred an immortal spouse, and resolved to dedicate their 
chastity to God. The consummation of their sacrifice was con- 
ducted with the most impressive solemnity. Monks and nuns 
might profess their obedience to a particular monastic rule in the 
hands of the abbot or abbess : but the consecration of a virgin 
was considered of greater importance ; it was exclusively re- 
served to the ministry of the bishop,*^ and attached to the princi- 
pal festivals of the year ; and at Easter, the Epiphany, and on 
the feasts of the apostles, in the presence of the people, before 
the altar, and at the feet of the chief pastor, the voluntary victim 
renounced the pleasures of the world, that she might obtain a 
future but immortal cro wn.'^ The eagerness of youtti was, how- 
ever, repressed by the wisdom of the church ; the votary was 
commanded to wait till the stability of her determination had 
been proved by experience ; and, that she might not afterwards 
accuse her caprice or temeritv^ her solenm vow was retarded till 
she had reached her twenty-fifth year.** On the appointed day, 
the habit appropriated to her profession was blessed by the 
bishop. When he commenced the office of the mass, she dressed 
herself in a private room ; and, at some period before the oflfer- 
tory, was introduced into the church, ana led to the foot of the 
altar. Turning towards her, in a short address he explained the 
nature of the sacrifice, which it was her intention to make, and 
admonished her of the obligations which it imposed. If she still 
persisted, he inquired whether her determination had been sanc- 
tioned by the consent of her parents ; and having received a 
satisfactory answer, placed his hands upon her head, and pro- 
nounced the prayer of consecration.*' ** Be thou blessed by the 
Creator of heaven and earth, the Father, God omnipotent, who 
has chosen thee like the holy Mary, mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to preserve pure and immaculate the virginity, which 
thou hast promised before God, and his holy angels. Persevere 
therefore in thy resolution ; preserve thy chastity with patience ; 
and keep thyself worthy to receive the crown of virginity.' ' 

^ Be thou blessed with every spiritual blessing by God, the 

»■ Wilk. p. 131. xxi. »9 I Cor. yu. 38. 

^ Mart. L iL c Ti. p. 111. SpiciL torn. ix. p. 64. 

31 Exoerp. Egk apud Wilk. p. 106, xcil 

3' Id. Ibid, xciii. 

u IUrt0Qe de Rft 1. iL c. 6, p. US. 
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Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, that thou may remain puie, 
chaste, and immaculate. May the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and fortitude, the spirit of know- 
ledge and piety, the spirit of the fear of the Lord, rest upon 
thee. May he strengthen thy weakness, and confirm thy 
strength. May he govern all thy actions, purify thy thoughts, 
and enrich thee with every virtue. Have always before thy 
eyes Him whom one day thou wilt have for thy judge. Make 
it thy care, that when thou sbalt enter the chamber of thy spouse, 
he may meet thee with joy and kindness ; that when the dread- 
ful day shall come, which is to reward the just and punish the 
wicked, the avenging flame may find nothing in thee to bum, 
but the divine mercy may find much to reward. Serve thy God 
with a pure heart, that thou may hereafter be associated to the 
one hundred and forty thousand virgins, who follow the Lapib, 
and sing a new canticle : and may he bless thee from heaven, 
who vouchsafed to descend upon earth and redeem mankind by 
dying on a cross, Christ Jesus, our Lord." 

The bishop then placed the consecrated veil on her head with 
these words: << Receive, daughter, this covering, which thou 
mayest carry without stain before the tribunal of Christ, to whom 
bows every knee of things in heaven, on earth, and under the 
earth." As he finished, the church rang with the acclamations 
of the people, who cried, amen. The mass was continued, she 
received the holy communion, and at the conclusion the bishop 
once more gave her his benediction. ^' Pour forth, Lord, thy 
heavenly blessing on this thy servant, our sister, who has hum- 
bled herself under thy hand. Amen. Cover her with thy pro- 
tection. Amen. May she avoid all sin, know the good thuigs 
prepared for her, and seek the reward of thy heavenly kingdom. 
Amen. May she obey thy commandments, by thy grace resist 
the impulse of passion, and bear in her hand the lamp of holi- 
ness. Amen. May she deserve to enter the gates of the hea- 
venly kingdom, in the company of the wise and chaste. Amen. 
May he grant this, whose empire remains for eternity. Amsn. 
The blessing of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, remain 
with thee here, and forever. Amen."** 

By this ceremony she was said, in the language of the time, 
to have been wedded to Christ.*^ She was called th^ bride of 
Christ,"* and as her spouse could not die, the engagement which 

*< Thii mccount is taken from the pontifical of Archbiabop Egbert, tranaeribed bj 
Martene, ibid.jp. 116. The original MS. is now in the library of 8t O e n t fj a m at 
Paris. It is described in neariy the same manner in Rit DaneL M8. p. 50: and 
in the Anglo-Saxon pontifical which was preserved at Jumiege, Mart. p. ISO. The 
consecration of a widow was performed with leas ceremony. The Yeil waa pbeed oa 
her head privately by a priest, with the same words as above, ibid, and Maitene, p. 14S. 

>«Dobe f yipum bepebbob. Pcenit. Egb.p. 136. 

38 Myoecene be Dobep bpyb hi]' ^ehacen. Id. ibid. p. 181 
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she had contracted was deemed irrevocable by the laws both of 
the church and the state. Each violation of chastity subjected 
her to a course of penance during seven years '^^ and if she pre- 
sumed to marry, the marriage was declared invalid ; and the 
parties were excommunicated, ordered to separate, and to do 
penance during the remainder of their lives.^ Should they elude 
the execution of this regulation, another law deprived her of her 
dower after the death of her reputed husband, pronounced her 
children illegitimate, and rendered them incapable of inheriting 
the property of their father.** 

IV. Under the Mosaic dispensation, God himself had conde- 
scended to describe the various rites, by which Aaron and his 
sons should be consecrated to his service : in the infancy of the 
Christian church, a more simple ceremony appears to have been 
taught by Christ to his apostles, and the dignity and grace of the 
priesthood were conferred by prayer and the imposition of 
hands.^ While the number of the converts was small, a single 
minister was, in many places, sufficient to perform all ib» duties 
of religious worship : but wiUi the increase of the faithful, and 
the ii^ux of wealth, a more numerous and splendid establish- 
ment was adopted ; and a regular gradation of office conducted 
the young ecclesiastic from the humble station of porter to the 
more honourable rank of deacon, priest, or bishop. In each 
order his fidelity underwent a long probation : but his persever- 
ance was rewarded with promotion ; and at each step a new 
ordination reminded him of his additional obligations, and in- 
voked in his favour the benediction of Heaven. In the Anfflo- 
Saxon church the clergy was constitiUed after the Roman model : 
and the hierarchy consisted of porters, lectors, exorcists,acolythists, 
subdeacons, deacons, and priests. The seventh order (that of the ! 
priesthood) was subdivided into two classes, of bishops, who pos- 
sessed it in all its plentitude, and of priests, whose ministry was 
restricted to the exercise of those functions, which, from their 
importance and frequent recurrence, demanded the assistance of 
numerous co-operators. <<The bishop and the priest/' says 
/Clfrio in his charge to the clergy, << both belong to the same order : 
but one is superior to the other. Besides the functions which 
are common to both, it is the office of the bishop to ordain, to 
confirm, to bless the holy oils, and to dedicate churches : for it 
would be too much if these powers had been conununicated to 
all priests."" 



«" Id. p. 1 18, xUL ta Id. p. 131, xTiiL Cooc. Cakoitli. p. Ii9, z^ 

^ Uf. ccclea. .CUnd. p. 192, tu >o i fim. iii. U. 

>« .Clfric. ep. ttd WulfiNn. inter Leg. Sax. p. 155. Ep. ad Wolatan. y, 167. Tbt 
diilioction between bUhopt and piie«ta is thoa drawn in the pontificala :— PiMbytamoi 
oportet brnediorre, oflerre, et bene pneeate, prvdicare, et bapCixara, atqoa oonuDnnieMPat 
Rpifleo|Him oportet judicare, et interpretari, conaecrare et conanniiDare, qoin at ofdiiMiv^ 
ndrrre, et hapcixare : omnia debet proapioera et ordinara. Foot Egb. pb 346. PooL 
p. 356, 357. 

18 M2 
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In the choice and promotion of the inferiorministers, the judg- 
ment of the bishops was guided by the wisdom of preceding ages. 
Whatever regarded the time and rite of ordination, the age, per- 
sonal merit, and mental endowments of the candidates, had been 
foreseen and determined by the decrees of councils, and the 
usage of antiquity. The time was fixed to the four ember weeks 
which regularly returned with the four seasons of the year ; and 
on the evening of the Saturday, the bishop commenced the sacred 
ceremony, the length of which frequently encroached on the fol- 
lowing morning.^* The lower orders, which imposed no irrevo- 
cable obligation, might be lawfully conferred even on children : 
for the others a greater maturity of age and judgment was re- 
quired; and the deacon was expected to have reached his twenty- 
fifth, the priest his thirtieth year, the time of life at which Jesus 
was believed to have commenced his evangelical labours.'' But 
this regulation was not strictly enforced : and a proper latitude 
was granted to the discretion of the bishop, who might lawfully 
dispense in favour of superior merit, or the wants of a numerous 
people.'^ A severe scrutiny preceded admission to the higher 
degrees of the hierarchy.'' A competency of learnings and the 
reputation of virtue, were necessary qualifications. Idolatry, 
witchcraft, murder, fornication, perjury, and theft, though time 
and repentance might be supposed to have obliterated the former 
scandal, opposed insuperable impediments to the pretenmons 
of the candidate: and if he succeeded in concealing these 
crimes at the time of his ordination, yet, the moment they 
were known, he was deposed from his rank, and condenmed 
to fast and pray in the number of public penitents.'* It was abo 
required, that he were free from every stain which might de- 
preciate him in the estimation of the public, deformity of body, 
illegitimacy of birth, and servile descent : and if he had been 
married, he was compelled to prove that his wife was abready 
dead, or had voluntarily embraced a life of perpetual continency.'' 
To these was added a third requisite, which showed the high 
importance attached to clerical chastity. A second marriage was 
deemed to imply a weakness of mind, and a secret propensity to 
pleasure, incompatible with the austerity of the leviticaf or sacer- 
dotal character : and the bigamist, though he were a widower, and 
possessed of every other qualification, was excluded, without the 
hope of indulgence, from the rank of bishop, priest, or deacon." 

" Pont Egb. p. 344. Wilk. Con. p. 107, xcix. 

^' Wilk. p. 106, zciil. ; 107, xcvii. Titty years was the age whidi the canom i»- 
qoired for a biflhop, according to St. Bonifiice : but thii regulatioD waa aeUom obHnvd. 
Vii St Bonif. apud Serrar. p. 267. 

'< Ep. Zach. ad Bonid p. S14. Thus Bode Was ordainod daacon at niii6lBai,L ▼. 
c 24 : the Abbot Esterwin received priest's orders at twenty-nine, Ceotfrid at'twenty- 
seten. Bed. Hist Abbat p. 296. 302. " Wilk. p. 96. 147. 

Mlbid. p. 85. Ep. Zach. ad Bonif. p. 215. >Md. iUd.^ 

3« Id. ibid. p. 103, xuu. PontiC Egb. p. 350. 
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In the Anglo-Saxon pontificals are accurately described the 
rarious rites by which the ministers of the church were invested 
with their respective dignities. The collation of the inferior 
orders I shall neglect, as of inferior importance r^^ that of the 
higher may be compressed within the compass of a few pages, 
aiKl will not, perhaps, appear uninteresting to the pious or the 
curious reader. 

1. Previously to the ordination, the candidates were intrusted 
to the custody of the archdeacon, who inquired into their respect- 
ive qualifications, and instructed them in the native and exercise 
of the offices to which they aspired. At the appointed hour, he 
introduced them into the church, and in answer to a question 
from the bishop replied, that he bore, as far as human frailty 
might presume, a willing testimony to their merit and capacity. 
The bishop then addressed the congregation. He requested the 
aMistance of their prayers for the important function which it 
was his duty to perform : exhorted them not to permit the sanc- 
tity of the hierarchy to be polluted by the adoption of improper 
characters; and commanded them, if they were acquainted with 
a canonical impediment in any of the candidates, to step forward, 
and declare it with modesty and freedom. If no accusation was 
preferred, he lay, while the litany was chanted, prostrate at the 
foot of the altar; and the clerks, who were to be ordained, ranged 
themselves in the same posture behind him. Rising, he first 
conferred the degree of deacon, with the following ceremonies. 
Having placed the stole across the left shoulder of each, as they 
successively knelt before him, he put in his hand the book of the 
gospels, saying, <^ Receive this volume of the gospel; read and 
understand it ; teach it to others, and fulfil it thyself." Then 
holding his hands over their heads, he thus continued: ^ Lord 
God Almighty, the giver of honours, distributor of orders, and 
disposer of functions, look with complacency on these thy ser- 
vants, whom we humbly ordain to the office of deacons, that 
they may always minister in thy service. We, though ignorant 
of thy judgment, have examined their lives, as far as we are able. 
But thou, Lord, knowest all things ; the mbst hidden things 
are not concealed from thy eyes. Thou art acquainted with all 
secrets, thou art the searcher of hearts. But as thou canst ex- 
amine their conduct by thy celestial light, so canst thou also 
purify their souls, and grant them the graces necessary for their 
functions. Send, therefore, on them, Lord, thy Holy Spirit, 
that, in the execution of their ministry, they may be strengthened 
by the seven-fold gift of thy grace. May thy precepts uiine in 
their conduct ; may thy people learn to imitate the chasti^ of 
their lives ; and may their fidelity in their present statiou warn 
them to a higher dignity in thy church." He then completed 

>• U differed rmy little fiom the fana in the praieot Romin poariin^ md nwj Im 
mm io lUiteoi^ p. 346. 
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the ordination by anointing their hands with oil and chrism, 
praying, "that through the merits of Christ, whatever they should 
bless, might be blessed, and whatever they should hallow, might 
be hallowed."*® oT' 

2. After the ordination of the deacons, followecl mat of the 
priests. The preparatory ceremonies were the same ; but the 
stole, which before had been placed on the left shoulder, wa» 
now hung over the neck, and permitted to fall down before the 
breast. The bishop then pronounced aloud the name of the 
church for which each candidate was to be ordained, and holding 
his hands over their heads, in which he was imitated by the as- 
sistant priests, read or chanted the prayer of consecration. He 
began by observing, that as Moses in the desert had chosen 
seventy rulers to assist him in governing the people ; as Eleazar 
and Ithamar were selected to participate with tkieir father Aaron 
in the functions of the sacred ministry; as the apostles had em- 
ployed the zeal of their most virtuous disciples in the conversion 
of nations ; so he, their unworthy successor, required the aid of 
numerous and faithful co-operators. " Give, therefore," he con- 
tinued, "we beseech thee. Almighty Father, to these thy servants, 
the dignity of the priesthood; renew in their bowels the spirit of 
holiness : make them the zealous assistants of our order, and 
grant them the form of all justice." Here he interrupt^ his 
prayer, and requested the congregation to join with him in so- 
liciting the blessing of Heaven on those who had been chosen to 
labour for their salvation. He then resumed the consecration in 
the following words: " God, the author of all sanctity, impose 
the hand of thy benediction on these thy servants, whom we 
ordain to the honour of the priesthood. Instructed by the lessons 
which Paul gave to Timothy and Titus, may they meditate day 
and night on thy law : may they believe what they read, teaen 
what they believe, and practise what they teach. May their 
conduct be an example of all virtue, that they may preserve pure 
and unsullied the gift of thy ministry, transform by an immacu- 
late benediction the body and blood of thy Son, and, growing to 
the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ, appear at the 
day of judgment with a pure conscience, a perfect faith, and the 
plenitude of the Holy Spirit." He then clothed them with the 
chasuble, the garment appropriated to the priests, blessed their 
hands, " that they might consecrate the sacrifices which were 
ojffered for the sins of the people ;" and anointed their heads, 
praying that "they might be consecrated with the celestial bless- 
ing in the order of priesthood, in the name of the Father, the 
SM|and the Holy Ghost."** The latter ceremony seems, origi- 
IffUf:^ have b^en peculiar to the Anglo-Saxons : from them it 
paMia to a few churches in Gaul ; but was at last abolished b^ 

40 Martene, Pontif. Egb. p. 351. Pont GmntL p. 362. 

41 Mart. ibid. p. 352. 364. 
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the opposition of the bishops, who were unwilling that the priests 
should be honoured with a rite, which tlie Roman church had 
exclusively attached to the episcopal consecration.*^ 

3. In a_Jieceding chapter has been described the gradual 
transition m the privilege of nominating bishops, from the pro- 
vincial bishops, and the suffrage of the clergy and people, to the 
more venal and interested choice of the prince. Still a shadow 
of the ancient discipline was respectfully preserved : from thi» 
pulpit of the cathedral the name of the clergyman who. had beea 
nominated to the vacant see, was announced to the congregation:** 
and their acclamations of ^< many years may he live, may he be 
pleasing to God, may he be dear to men," were assumed as suf- 
ficient evidence of their assent.^ A public instrument of his 
election was composed, and confided to a deputation of the 
chapter, who presented it to the metropolitan, and solicited him 
to consecrate the object of their choice.** He appointed the day 
for the performance of the ceremony. But previously the bishop 
elect appeared before him, answered his interrogations, and sub- 
scribed a declaration of his faith, and profession of obedience.** 
He then retired to the church, and passed the night before the 
altar, sometimes employed in private prayer, at others reciting or 
chanting the office with his chaplains. 

A single bishop, attended by his priests, might ordain the infe- 
rior ministers: the presence of at least three prelates was required 
at the consecration of a bishop. From this obligation, Gregory 
the Great had exempted St. Augustine, and permitted him to 
perform the ceremony without any assistants: but he added, that 
this indulgence was to expire with the circumstances which ren- 
dered it necessary, and that the ancient dispipline was then to be 
strictly observed.*^ The consecration was performed in the 
church, and during the mass. At the appointed time, the bishop 
elect placed himself on his knees before the prelates, who had 
assembled for the occasion. Two of them held the book of the 
gospels on the crown of his head, the others touched it with their 
hands, and the metropolitan pronounced the form ofifeonsecration. 

*3 The delivery of the gospel io the deaconi^ and the miction of their hands* were also 
ceremonies peculiar to the Anglo-Saxons, though both the pontifical* profess to derive 
the rites of ordination from the customs of Rome. MarL p. 814, 316. The first isf 
these is now found in the Roman pontifical 

4> Angl. Sac. vol iL p. 107. 198. 

** Yivat, damitant, episcopus annis innumeris, TiTat Deo gratos, Tivat hominibns 
charus. Vit. St Blpheg. Ang. Sac.p. 127. 

*^ Ang. Sac vol ii. p. 107. A copy of this instrument may be seen in the anne 
work, vol. L p. 82. Harpsfield has published that which was presented for the atdkuk^ 
tion of ^Ifric, (Hist p. i98.) It is expressed in the same words as the former. _^ 

*^ The profession of St Swithin has already been mentioned ; that of St BflBbe 
may be read in Serrarius, (Ep. St Bonif. p. 163.) It was written with his o4|^Bft 
dkd placed by him on the tomb of St Peter. Ibid. Several other prnfrssinm aiCSBd 
in Ang. Sac vol. i. p. 78. The first has an erroneous title. Eadulf fNi. lMhop» nol 
of York, but of Sydnacester, as appears from the next professioD, p. 7(l||r ^l^y 

<7 Bed. Hist L I c 27. ^* 
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Having observed, that the consecration of Aaron was a type of 
that of the bishops in the new law, he prayed that God would 
grant to his servant the virtues prcjfigured by the habit appro- 
priated to the high priest in the Jewish temple.-^* that he would 
impart to him the plenitude of the holy ministry, and give him 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven: that whatever he should 
bind or loose on earth, might be bound or loosed in heaven: that 
whose sins he should retain, they might be retained; and whose 
sins he should forgive, they should be forgiven : that he might 
never give to evil the appellation of good, or to good the appella- 
tion of evil : that he might receive an episcopal chair to rule the 
church ; that God would be his strength and authority, and that 
his prayer might be heard as often as he implored the mercy of 
the Almighty.'** His hands and head were then anointed with 
oil ; the crosier was delivered into his hand, and the ring put on 
his finger. Each ceremony was accompanied with a prayer 
expressive of its meaning ; and at the conclusion he was placed 
on the episcopal throne, with these words: '<0 Lord Jesus Christ, 
who didst choose thy apostles to be our masters, vouchsafe to 
teach, instruct, and bless this thy bishop, that he may lead a holy 
and immaculate life. Amen."*^ 

V. The inauguration of princes was originally a civil rite. 
The emperors of the Romans, and the kings of the barbarians, 
were alike elevated on a shield, and saluted by the acclamations 
of the army. But when they had embraced the knowledge of the 
gospel, they deemed the examples recorded in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures worthy of their imitation ; even the splendour of royalty 
might receive addition from the ceremonies of religion ; and an 
anointed king would appear with still greater majesty in the eyes 
of his subjects. Theodosius the younger was the first, who is 
recorded to have solicited the royal insignia from the ministers 
of the church : but his successors appreciated the policy of his 
conduct, and were careful to receive, with the imperial croWn, 
the benediction of the Byzantine patriarch. In Britain this cere- 
mony was iMiitated at an early period. No sooner had the em- 
peror Honorius recalled the legions from the island, than the de- 
scendants of the ancient kings assumed the sceptre ; and their in-: 
auguration, as we learn from a native writer, was performed 

** In this part of the prayer, the following paisage, aoconling to th0 Anglo-Sazon 
pontificals, was inserted at the ordination of the Roman pontift Iddrco hone fianahm 
tuum, ill. quem apoetolicn sedis pmsulem et primatem omnium, qni in ofbe sant, 
aacerdotum, ac universalis ecclesio tuo doctorem dedisti, et ad summi noerdotii rnini^ 
terium elegisti, dec Pont Egb. p. 342. Pont Gemet p. 368. 

^ Aa tl^ book of the gospels was now raised from his liead, it was cuslomarf lor th0 
mBlWpolitan to open it, and read the first passage which presented itaelf. It was eon- 
aidemd as % finyhecy respecting the future conduct of Uie new bishop. Niraieroai 
•xamplee-^ijij^jjfter the conquest ; I recollect but one before it, in the life of 8t Wnl* 
ftan. Aj^^iw voL ii. p. 352. 

M FontlUirp. 340. 
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With the regal unction.'' From Britain it seems to have been 
transmitted to the Christian princes of Ireland : the book of the 
ordination of kings was in the Ubrary of the abbot St Columba; 
and according to its directions he blessed and ordained Aidan, 
king of the Scots." It has been said that the Anglo-Saxons were 
indebted for this right to the policy of an usurper, Eardulf, of 
Northumbria -/^ but the ceremony of the coronation occupied a 
distinguished place in the pontifical of Archbishop Egbert, which 
was written many years before the reign of that prince.** 

The ceremony began, with the coronation oath. Its origin 
may be traced to Anthemius, the patriarch of Constantinople^ 
whose zeal refused to place the crown on the head of Anastasius, 
a prince of suspicious orthodoxy, till he had sworn to make no 
innovation in the established religion.'* But the oath of the 
Anglo-Saxons was more comprehensive : it was a species of 
compact between the monarch and the people, which the bishop, 
as the representative of Heaven, ratified with his benediction'. 
" I promise," said the king, " in the name of the most holy Tri- 
nity, first, that the church of God, and all Christian people, shall 
enjoy true peace imder my government. Secondly, that I will 
prohibit every kind of rapine and injustice, in men of every con- 
dition. Thirdly, that in all judgments I will command equity to 
be united with mercy, that the most gracious and clement God 
may, through his eternal mercy, forgive us all. Amen."* A 
portion of the gospel was then read: three prayers were recited 

■ 

** Ungebcntur rages, njn GUdu, et paulo post tb unctoribus traddabtntur. Gild, 
p. 83, edit Bertram. 

^' From Camioius, who wrote in 607, we learn that 8t Columba took with him 
ordinationis regnm librum, et Aidanum in regem ordinavit Cam. Tit Cohim. p. 80, 
edit Pmkerton. Adomnan, who wrote thirty years later, adds, imponens manum snpcr 
caput ejus. Adorn, yit Colum. p. 161. 

*i Carte, Hist toL L p. 293. See note TO.) 

*^ This is the most ancient ordo ad benedicendum regem, which is known. From a 
MS. in the Cotton Libraiy, Mr. Turner has translated the description of the oeremonjy 
as it was performed at the coronation of Ethelred, in 978. (Turner, voL iv. p. 250.) It 
is diflerent from that contained in the pontifical of ^bert, but the same as was pub- 
lished by Martene, under the title of ordo ad benedicendum regem SMj^rum, from a 
MS. written by order of Ratold, abbot of Corbie, in 980. Was this ^i|lo-8azoo oido 
borrowed from the French, or the French from the Anglo-Saxon t Tiub latter seems 
to be the truth. In the French ordo, England u several times mentioned; and the 
transcriber, who appears to' have carefully preserved every word of the original, adds,- 
that by England must be understood France. Thus the king is said to be choeen in 
regnum N. Albionis totius, (videliicet Francorum.) Mart L it p. 192. 

** Evagrius, L-iii. c 32. 

^ This oath is translated from that which St Duostan exacted from Ethelred at hb 
coronation. Hicks. Gram. preC But it is much more ancient, and is thus expressed 
in Egbert's pontifical. ''Rectitude est regis noviter ordinati, et in solium sablevali, 
hsc tria prsoepta populo Christiano sibi subdito pnedpere : in primis ut ecdesia Dei, 
et omnis popnlus Christianus veram pacem servent in omni tempore. Amxh. Aliod 
est, ut rapacitates et omnes iniquitates omnibus gradibus interdicat Amkh. Teii|Mb 
est, ut in omnibus judiciis eequitatem et misericordiam pnecipiat, ut perjitf^nobfii in- 
dnlgeat misericordiam si;am elemens et misericora D^us. Amkn.** M^^HJj^ P^ ^^^ 
The same oath occurs in the andeut French pontificals. I(iid« P* 19' 
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to implore the blessing of God ; and the consecrated oil was 
poured on the head of the king. While the other prelates anoint- 
ed him, the archbishop read the prayer: "0 God, the strength 
of the elect, and the exaltation of the humble, who, by the unc- 
tion of oil, didst sanctify thy servant Aaron, and by the same 
didst prepare priests, kings, and prophets, to rule thy people 
Israel ; sanctify. Almighty God, in like manner this thy servant, 
that like them he may be able to govern the people conunitted 
to his charge." 

At the conclusion of the prayer, the principal thanes approach- 
ed, and, in conjunction with the bishops, placed the sceptre in his 
hand. The archbishop continued : << Bless, Lord, this prince, 
thou who rulest the kingdoms of all kings. Amen.'' 

" May he always be subject to thee with fear : may he serve 
thee : may his reign be peaceful : may he with his chieftains be 
protected by thy shield : may he be victorious without blood- 
shed. Amen." 

^< May he live magnanimous among the assemblies of the na- 
tions : may he be distinguished by the equity of his judgments. 

aMEN. 

<' Grant him length of life for years : and inay justice arise in 
his days. Amen." 

<< Grant that the nations may be faithful to him: and his nobles 
may enjoy peace, and love charity. Amen." 

<^ Be thou his honour, his joy, and his pleasure ; his solace 
in grief, his counsel in difficulty, his consoler in labour. 

^xMEN. 

*^ May he seek advice from thee, and by thee may he learn to 
hold the reins of empire ; that his life may be a life of happiness, 
and he may hereafter enjoy eternal bliss. Amen." 

The rod was now put into his hand, with a prayer, that the 
benedictions of the ancient patriarchs, of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, might rest upon him. He was then crowned, and the 
archbishop said, '^ Bless, Lord, the strength of the king our 
prince, and receive the work of his hands. Blessed by thee be 
his land, with the precious dew of the heavens, and the sppngs 
of the low-lying deep ; with the fruits brought forth by the sun, 
and the fruits brought forth by the moon ; with the precious 
things of the aged mountains, and the precious things of the 
eternal hills, with the fruits of tlie earth, and the fulness thereof. 
May the blessing of Him who appeared in the bush, rest on the 
head of the king. May he be blessed in his children, and dip his 
foot in oil. May the horns of the rhinoceros be his horns ; witfi 
them may he push the nations to the extremities of the earth. 
And be He who ridcth on the heavens, his helper forever.'"' 

^ These benedictioxiB are selected from Deateranonij, c zzzni. 

V, 
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Here the people exclaimed thrice, ''Live the king forever. Ambn. 
Amxn. Amen/' They were then admitted to kiss him on his 
throne. The ceremony concluded with this prayer. " God, 
the author of eternity, leader of the heavenly host, and conqueror 
of all enemies, bless this thy servant, who humbly bends his head 
before thee. Pour thy grace upon him : preserve him with health 
and happiness in the service to which he is appointed, and 
wherever and for whomsoever he shall implore thy assistance, 
do thou, God, be present, protect and defend him, through 
Christ our Lord. Ambh.*' " 

VL Of the manner in which the first Christian oratories were 
consecrated to the service of God, we are ignorant The ofBices 
of religion were carefully concealed from the notice of the pro- 
fane ; and the converts were too prudent to alarm the jealousy 
or provoke the avarice of the infidels, by an unnecessary splen- 
dour. But as soon as the sceptre had been {riaced in the lurnds 
of Constantine, religious edifices of considerable magnificence 
arose in every province, and the Christian emperor aspired to 
equal the fame of David and Solomon. The dedication of the 
temple of Jerusalem, served as a model for the dedication of the 
Christian churches : the bishops eagerly assembled to perform 
the sacred ceremony ; and their ministry ^as joyfully attended 
by the presence of the great, and the acclamations of the people. 
Succeeding generations preserved with fidelity the practice of 
their predecessors ; and among the Anglo-Saxons, no solemnity 
was celebrated with greater pomp than the dedication of a 
church. Egfrid, king of Northumbria, his brother ^Iwin, their 
ealdormen and abbots, attended St Wilfrid, when he consecrated 
the bcuilicy which he had erected at Rippon :** to the dedication 
of the church at Ramsey, all the thanes of the six neighbouring 
counties were invited by St. Oswald :** and when the same cere- 
mony was performed in the cathedral of Winchester, after its 
restoration by St Ethelwold, it was honoured with the presence 
of King Ethelred and his court, and of the metropolitan and eight 
other bishops.*' 

The night preceding the ceremony was spent in watching and; 
prayer. On the morning, the prelates, dressed in their pontificals, 
repaired to the porch of the church ; and the principal conse- 1 
crater struck the door thrice with his crosier, repeating the verse : \ 
*^ Lift up your gates, ye princes, and be ye lifted up, eternal 
gates, and the king of glory shall enter in." At the third stroke ' 
it was opened : the choir sung the twenty-fourth psalm ; and the 
bishops entered, crying : << Peace to this house, and all who dwell 

^ Pondf. Egb. p. 1S6. 

*9 Edd. VlL St Witf. c XTiL 

M Hist Ram. p. 422. >■. 

01 Woli*. Cannea io Act 88. Bened. mbc ▼• p. 029. 

19 N 
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in it : peace to those who enter, peace to those who go out."* 
They proceeded to the foot of the principaj altar, and lay piQ9» 
trate before it, while the Utany was sung.^ At its concluaioD 
they arose, and one of the bishops, with the end of his crosier, 
wrote two Roman alphabets on the floor, in the form of a cross. 
He then sprinkled the altar, the walls, and the pavement with 
holy water, and standing in the middle of the church, chanted 
the following prayer. ** blessed and holy Trinity, who pun- 
fiest, cleansest, and adornest all things ; blessed majesty of God, 
who fillest, governest, and disposest all things ; blessed and 
holy hand of God, who sanctifiest, blessest, and enrichest all 
things ; God, the holy of holies, we humbly implore thy cle- 
mency, that by our ministry thou wouldst purify, bless, and con- 
secrate this church to the honour of the holy and victorious cross, 
and the memory of thy blessed servant, N.^ Here may thy 
priests ofifer to thee sacrifices of praise ; here may thy faithful 
people perform their vows ; here may the burden of sins be 
lightened, and those who have fallen be restored to grace. 
Grant that all who shall enter this temple to pray, may obtain 
the efifect of their petition, and rejoice forever in the bounty of 
thy mercy. Amen." ^ T|;ie bishops then separated to conse- 
crate thedifierent altars, and other ornaments of the diurch; 
mass was celebrated with every demonstration of joy ; and the 
more distinguished visiters retired to the episcopal palace, when 
they partook of a plentiful and splendid banquet^ 



03 Wobtan, in his poem on tbe dedication of the eathednl of Wiiicherter, bM< 
tmred to diape these wordi into the form of Latin Tene^ and hitdvtfaem into Apm: 

Indpiont omnet modulata vooe eanentea, *" - 

Pax lit huie domui, pax Mt et hie fideL 
Pax fiat intranti, pax et fiat egredienti; 
Semper in hocqne loco, boa Mt honorqne Dea-^TTotrf. ib. pb SSS. 

0' The Gtaoy was yerj short After the nsoal beginning, IbUowed the infocataons 
of the saints. Three apostles, three martyrs, three c o n fo sso ri, and three nrgina^ wen 
called on W name: and the following petitions were added: *< Ab inimicas noatria d^ 
lende nos, Chriite. Dolorem oordii nostii benignns vide. AfiUctionem nostram nanea 
deraens. Peccata populi tui pins indulge. Orationes nostras exaodi, ChrislB. Hie 
et in perpetQum nos custodire digneris, ChristAi Fili Dei vvn, miserere nobis. Agnns 
Dei, dec" Pont Egb. apud Martene, c xiiL p. S61. 

^ From this passage may be ooUectod, in what sense ohorcfaes were sMd to ba dedi- 
cated to saints. The prayer which was then made to the patron of tbe drarch, sofll- 
dently indicates the doctrine of the time. Tibi oommendamos banc coram templi 
hnjos, quod consearavimus Domino Deo nostro, ot hie intercessor existas; praoas et 
▼Ota ofierentium hie Domino Deo ofieras ; odoramenta orafionmn plebis CbristiaMi in 
libatorio rasis aurei ad patris thronom oonieias, prsoerisqne, qaabmoa jugi DominaiB 
Deos noster intuitu hie ingredientes et orantes toeri et gubemare dignetur. PontiC 
Anglo-Sax. Gemot apud Mart p. S71. 

•• Pont Egb. p. S53. Pont Gemet p. 363. 

M The reader may perhaps be amuaed with the acooont of tho dinner whidi Si. 

thehrold had on one of these occasions prepared for his guests. 

Fercula sunt admixta epulis, dbos oomis abmitlaly 

Nullus adest tristis, omnis adest hilaris. 
Nulla fomes, ubi sunt cunctis obsonia planis. 
Et remanet Taiio mensa referta ciix». 
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These ceremonies, attended by such numbers of distinguished 
personages, afforded the clergy favourable opportunities of ob- 
taining we confirmation of their property and privileges. At the 
dedication of the church of Rippon, St. Wilfrid read from the 
altar a schedule of the lands belonging to the abbey, and called 
on the assembly to bear witness to the legality of the titles.*^ At 
Ramsey, the ealdorman Alwin, the founder of the monastery, 
assembled at an early hour the thanes of the neighbouring 
counties, read to them the charters of King Edgar and the other 
benefactors, and invited those who conceived themselves entitled 
to any of the lands possessed by the monks, to come forward and 
advance their claim. As no one appeared, <'I call then on you 
all," continued the ealdorman, ^4o bear whness before God and 
his saints, that on this day we have offered justice to every adver- 
sary, and that no man has dared to dispute our right. Will you 
after this permit any new claim to be preferred against us ?" 
Several members delivered their sentiments, and the assembly 
decided unanimously in &vour of Alwin. A volume of the gos- 
pels was immediately placed in the middle : and the ealdormai^ 
putting his right hand on the book, swore that he would main- 
tain, till his death, the monks of Ramsey in the rightful pos- 
session of their property. He was followed by his sons; and 
their example was imitated by every other person in the assem- 
bly.** 

At the dedication of the church of Winchelcomb, a more 
splendid scene was exhibited. Kenulf, king of Mercia, the 
founder of the abbey, had invited to the ceremony all the thanes 
of the kingdom, ten ealdormen, thirteen bishops, the captive king 
of Kent, and the tributary king of Essex. At the conclusion, 
Kenulf mounted the steps of the principal altar, and calling for 
his royal prisoner, liberated him without ransom, in the presence 
of the assembly, He then displayed his magnificence in dis- 
tributing presents to those who had obeyed his invitation. To 
the bishops and the nobility he gave, in proportion to their rank, 
vessels of gold or silver, and the fleetest horses ; to those, who 
possessed no land, a pound of silver ; to each priest, a marc of 
the purest gold ; to everv monk and clergyman, a shilUhg; and 
a smaller sum to each or the people. All these particulars he 
enumerates in the charter which he gave on the occasion, and 

• < 

Pinoernfleqoe vagt oelltria ampe freqaantant, 

Conmaique rogant, ut bibere indpiuit 
Cnteras magnos stataant, et Tina corooant, 

Miaoentes potas potibus ianumeriiL 
FoBcundi calioea, ubi ruflticiia impiger haunt 

Spumantem pateram gurgite mallifluam, 
Et tandem pleno le totmn pioluit aaro, 

Setigerum mentum concutiendo niam. — WoliUmf p. 6S9. 

87 Ed. vit 8t Wilf. c. xnl 
•9 Hiat Ram. p. 4S8, iSSL 
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daclares that he has selected the church of Winchelcomb for the 
sepulchre of himself and his posterity forever.** But the rero- 
lutions of a few years defeated the projects of his ranity. In the 
next generation his family was extinguished : and within less 
than a century, the church of Winchelcomb was reduced to a 
heap of ruins. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Origin «f Pngren fiir the Dead — AModatioiis for that purpoaa— BefotkNU pcrfonwd 
lor tha Daad — FimenU Ceremodiei Plaisea of Sepnhma. 

Br the philosophers of antiquity, the immortality of the human 
soul was but faintly descried : revelation has withdrawn ll)e veil, 
and unfolded that system of retribution, which reserves to a 
future life the rewards of virtue, and the chastisement of vice. 
But in the scale of merit and demerit, there are numerous de- 
grees : and, if every stain be excluded from the celestial paradise, 
if the flames of vengeance be kindled for none but deadly offences, 
what fate, the inquisitive mind will anxiously demand, is allotted 
to him who, though he presume not to claim the meed of 
unsullied virtue, has not deserved the severest punishment of 
vice ? To this interestihg question our ancestors unequivocally 
replied, that such imperfect Christians neither enjoyed the htias 
of heaven, nor suffered the miserv of hell : that, during a limited 
period, they were detained in an intermediate state of purgation: 
and that their deliverance might be accelerated by the pious 
solicitude and devotion of their friends. This was an opinion 
which interested in its favour, no less the feelings than the judg- 
ment of men. The religion which teaches that death remov.es 
the soul beyond the influence of human exertion, teaches, at the 
best, a cold and cheerless doctrine. The mind quits with re- 
luctance the object of its affections ; it follows the spirit of its 
departed friend into the regions of futurity; an4 embraces with 
real consolation the means which religion may offer of meliorat- 
ing its lot.* The practice of praying for the dead remounts to 

^ Monast Ang. torn. i. p. 189. 

1 Here I cannot refuM to transcribe a part of the beantifbl prayer, which 8t Angoalina 
compoeed after the death of hie mother. ** Ego itaque laoa mea, et vita mea, Deoa eonfia 
mei, aepoeitis paulitper bonis ejus actibus, pro quibas tibi gandens gratias ago, none pio 
peocatis matris mee deprecor te : exaudi me, per medidnam vubimm nostromm, qoB 
pependit in ligno. Scio misericorditer opermtam, et ex eorde dimisiase debitorihoM sois : 
dimitte Uli et ta debita sua, si qua etiam contrazit per tot annos post aqnam aiihitii. 

Namqne ilk, imminente die resolutionSs su0, non cogitavitanmptooae oontegi 

Non ista mandavit nobis, sed tantummodo memoriam sui ad ahaie tnnm fieri deriderant, 
nnde sciret dispensari victimam salntis .... Sit igitnr in paee earn Tiro^ ante qoem 
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the origin of Christianity. That it had been universally adopted 
before the fourth century, is not denied by the most violent ; that 
it was in general use during the second, is admitted by the more 
candid of its adversaries.' To the Anglo-Saxons it was taught 
with the other practices of religion, by the Roman and Scottish 
missionaries : and the docility of the converts cherished it as an 
institution acceptable to God, and profitable to man. Its influence 
on their manners was powerful and extensive : and this chapter 
will describe — I. Their anxious endeavours to secure the prayers 
of the faithful after their decease ; II. The religious practices which 
they adopted for the consolation of the dying, and the interment 
of die dead. 

I. From the severity of the penitential canons, they had learned 
to form the most exalted notion of the justice of God, and of his 
hatred for sin: compensation they considered as necessary to 
atone for the transgression of the divine, as well as of human 
laws ; and, while they trembled lest, at the hour of death, their 
satisfaction should be deemed incomplete, they indulged a con- 
soling hope, that the residue of the debt might be discharged by 
the charity of those who survived them. To secure the future 
exertions of his friends, was, in the eyes of the devout Saxon, an 
object of high importance : and with this view numerous asso- 
ciations were formed, in which each individual bound himself 
to pray for the souls of the deceased members.^ Nor were these 
engagements confined to the communities of the monks and 
clergy : they comprehended persons of every rank in society, and 
extended to the most distant countries. Gilds were an institu- 
tion of great antiquity among the Anglo-Saxons ; and in every 
populous district they existed in numerous ramifications. They 
were of different descriptions. Some were restricted to the per- 
formance of religious duties ; of others the professed object was 
the prosecution of thieves, and the preservation of property : but 
all were equally solicitous to provide for the spiritual welfare of 

nidli, et poit quern nulU nupta eiL Et inspirm, Domine Deui meui, inipiim lervia tQts 
firmtribas meis, ut quotquot hec legerint, meminerint ad altare tuum Monies &oiuha 
tUB, cam Patricio quondam ejus conjuge." Confea. L ix. 

* The Catholic may imile, the Protestant may ngh, at the miaerable etaaiooa, to 
which the spirit of system has degraded such writers as Mosheim and Bingham. The 
former derives the custom of prating for the dead from the impure source of the Platonic 
philosophy : (Hist p. 144. 300. 393 :) the latter has expended much learning to esta^- 
Wish the incredible hypothesis, that when the ancient Christians besought the mercy of 
God to pardon the sins of the dead, they believed them to be already in a state of rest 
and happiness. (Antiq. of the Christ Church, vol. i. p. 758, voL iL p. 440.) The fiict 
was, indeed, too evident to be denied ; but the theological Proteus could assuQie every 
shape to elude the grasp of an adversary. The learned translator of the Saxon councib 
has been more candid, or less cautious. See Johnson, pref. p. xix. xlvi. 

s See Hicks, Dissert epis. p. 18. Wanley, MS8. p. 280. With the hiitory of St 
Cuthbert, which he had composed, Bede sent the following petition to the monks of Lin- 
disfrme. ** Sed et me defuncto, pro redemptione anima mee quasi familiaris et vemacuU 
vestri orare, et missas ftoere, et nomen menm inter vestra scribere dignemim." Bed. 
Vit St Culh, p. 228. 

V2 
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the departed brethren. As a specimen of their engagements, I 
may be allowed to translate a part of the laws established in the 
gild at Abbolsbury. " If," says the legislator, " any one belcmg* 
ing to our association chance to die, each member shall pay one 
penny for the good of the soul, before the body be laid in .the 
grave. If he neglect it, he shall be fined in a triple sum. If any 
of us fall sick within sixty miles, we engage to find fifteen men, 
who may bring him home ; but if he die first, we will send thirty 
to convey him to the place in which he desired to be buried. 
If he die in the neighbourhood, the steward shall inquire where 
he is to be interred, and shall summon as many members as he 
can to assemble, attend the corpse in an honourable manner, 
carry it to the minister, and pray devoutly for the soul. Let us 
act in this manner, and we shall truly perform the duty of our 
confraternity. This will be honourable to us both before God 
and man. For we know not who among us may die first : but 
we believe that, with the assistance of God, this agreement will 
profit us all, if it be rightly observed."^ The same sentiments 
are frequently expressed in the numerous letters addressed to 
St Boniface, the apostle of (Germany, and to Lullus, his successor 
in the see of Mentz, by abbots, prelates, thanes, and princes. 
Of many, the sole object is to renew their former engagements, 
and to transmit the names of their departed associates. ^ It is 
our earnest wish," say the king of Kent and the bishop of Ro- 
chester, in their common letter to Lullus, '^ to recommend our- 
selves and our dearest relatives to your piety, that by your 

Erayers we may be protected till we come to Uiat life which 
nows no end. For what have we to do on earth but fiiithfully 
to exercise charity towards each other ? Let us then agree, that 
when any among us enters the path which leads to another life, 
(may it be a life of happiness !) the survivors shall, by their alms 
and sacrifices, endeavour to assist him in his journey. We have 
sent you the names of our deceased relations, Irmige, Norththiy, 
and Dulicha, virgins dedicated to God : and beg that you wUl 
remember them in your prayers and oblations. On a similar 
occasion we will prove our gratitude by imitating your charity."' 
2. With the same view, the Anglo-Saxons were anxious to 
obtain a place of sepulture in the most frequented and celebrated 
churches. The monuments raised over their ashes would, they 
fondly expected, recall them to the memory, and solicit iiji their 
behalf the charity of the faithful.^ The earnestness with whidi 
they solicited this favour, and the numerous benefactions, with 
which they endeavoured to secure it, from the gratitude of the 

4 Monas. Ang. torn. L p. 878. 

• Ep. 8t BoniC 77, p. 108. See also Ep. 74. 95. 108. 109. 

« That aoch waa their expectation ia dearly expieaMd bj Bede. " Poatnlarit eam 
poaaearionem terns aliquam a ae ad conatmendam monaateriam aodpeie, in quo ipae 
rex defunctaa aepeliri deberet: nam et aeipaum fideliter credidit moltani jovaii eoniBi 
orationibua, qui ilio in loco Domino aerrirent.'' Bed. Hiat L iil c 83, iv. c 1^ 
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clergy, testify thfe importance in which it was held. Among the 
many instances which crowd the Saxon annals, I shall select one 
firom the history of Ely. Brithnod, a warrior whose reputation 
had been earned in many a well-fought battle, was ealdorman 
of £ssex, perhaps of Northumbria.^ In a great victory at Mai- 
den he had taught the Danes to respect his valour. The Van- 
quished invaders sailed back to Denmark, recruited their num- 

. bers, and returned in search of revenge. They again advanced 
to Maiden, that the place which had witnessed their defeat, 
might be the theatre of their future triumph. A challenge was 
sent to Brithnod, which found him unprepared, and attended by 
few of his retainers. But the high-spirited ealdorman preferred 
the probability of an honourable death to the disgrace of a refu- 
saL As he passed by Ramsey, Wulsig, the abbot, a prelate as 
parsimonious as he was rich, invited him to dinner with seven 
of his officers. <' Gro, tell thy master," replied the chief to the 
messenger, ^' that as I cannot fight, so neither will I dine, with- 
out my brave companions.'' From Ramsey he proceeded to 
Ely, where his little army was hospitably received, and banished, 
over a plenteous repast, their recollection of past fatigue, and the 
thought of future danger, {n the morning he entered the chap- 
ter-house, returned thanks to the monks for their liberality, and 
offered them several valuable manors, on condition that, if it 
were his lot to fall in battle, they should bury his body within 
their church. The condition was accepted, and he marched to- 
wards the enemy. Within the short space of a fortnight, four- 
teen battles were fought with the most obstinate valour. In the 
last the men of Essex rushed with impetuosity into the midst of 
the barbarians : but it was the combat of despair against over- 
powering numbers. Brithnod was slain : his head was conveyed 
by the invaders to Denmark as the trophy of their victory : t^ 
trunk was discovered among the dead by the monks, and 
solemnly interred, according to their promise, in the church of 
the abbey. To honour the memory of her husband, his widow 

I Ethelfleda embroidered in silk the history of his exploits, and 

I gave it, with several other presents, to the monastery, which 
contained his ashes.* 

The number of those who were thus interred in the churches, 
multiplied so fast, as at length to provoke the severity of the 
bishops. Churches, they observed, were erected to acconmiodate 

I the living, not to become the repositories of the dead ; the privi- 
lege of burial within the consecrated walls was reserved for the 
bodies of the saints ; and the public service was ordered to be 

/ discontinued in the churches which had been polluted by the 



7 He is ityled emldonmn of E«Kx bj inoft of the cfaraniolen, of Nortfaanibrii bf 
tiie mook of Ely, p. 493. 
• Hilt Elieo. p. 494. 
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promiscuous interment of all who had requested it* This pro- 
hibition might repress, but it did not abolish the custom. 

3. But the more opulent were not content to rest their hopes 
of future assistance on the casual benevolence of others. They 
were careful to erect or endow monasteries, with the express ob> 
ligation, that their inhabitants should pray for theur benefactors. 
Of these an exact catalogue was preserved in the library of each 
church ; the days on which they died were carefully noticed ; 
and, on their anniversaries, prayers and masses were performed 
for the welfare of their souls. ^® To men of timid and penitent 
minds this custom afforded much consolation. However great 
might be their deficiencies, yet they hoped their good works 
would survive them : they had provided for the service of the 
Almighty a race of men, whose virtues they might in some re- 
spects call their own, and who were bound, by the strongest ties, 
to be their daily advocates at the throne of divine mercy." Such 
were the sentiments of Alwyn, the ealdorman of East-AngUa, 
and one of the founders of Ramsey. Warned by frequent in- 
firmities of his approaching death, he repaired, attended by his 
sons fklwin and Ethelward, to the abbey. The monks were 
speedily assembled. " My beloved,'* said he, " you will soon 
lose your friend and protector. My strength is gone : I am 
stolen from myself. But I am not afraid to die. When life grows 
tedious, death is welcome. To-day I shall confess before you the 
many errors of my life. Think not that I wish you to solicit a 
prolongation of my existence. My request is, that you protect 
my departure by your prayers, and place your merits in the ba- 
lance against my defects. When my soul shall have quitted my 
body, honour your father's corpse with a decent funeral, grant 
him a constant share in your prayers, and reconunend his me- 
mory to the charity and gratitude of your successors." At the 
conclusion of this address, the aged thane threw himself on the 
pavement before the altar, and, with a voice interrupted by fre- 
quent sighs, publicly confessed the sins of his past years, and 
earnestly implored the mercies of his Redeemer. The monks 



9 WUk. Con. p. 267, ix. The prohibition of borials in churcliM ww totj levwQ in 
Italy. When the pope granted a written pennianon for the dedication of auch nlarra, 
it was customary to insert the following clause : ** si nullum corpus ibi constat biima- 
tum." See many examples in the liber diamus Komanorum pontificom, written in 
the eighth century, and published by Gamer, p. 93. 97. 99. 

■0 In the Cotton Library (Dom. A. 7) is a manuscript of the rugn <i Athniitin. in 
which the names of the principal benefihctora of the church of Lindiafiuitf ara inscribed 
in letters of gold and silver. The list was afterwards continued, bnt with leas ff ^ gfnf T i 
till the reformation. Wanl. p. 249. In every monastery they alao prese r ve d the 
names of their deceased members, and were careful to pray for them on the annifer* 
series of their death. Bed. I. iv. c. li. 

II Thus Leofric established canons at Exeter, and made them sereral yalnable pv»> 
sents, on condition that, in their prayen and masses, they should always •remember his 
soul, **ihmi it might be the more pleasing to God: p hlf T^fl^ beo {ObC ^e 
anpenjpe." Monaa. Ang. torn. L p. 223. 
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were dissolved in tears. As soon as their sensibility permitted 
them to begin, they chanted over him the seven psalms of peni- 
tence, and the prior Germanus read the prayer of absolution. 
With the assistance of Edwin and Ethelward he arose ; and, sup- 
porting himself against a column, exhorted the brotherhood to a 
punctual observance of their rule, and forbade his sons, under 
their father's malediction, to molest them in the possession of the 
lands which he had bestowed on the abbey. Then having em- 
braced each monk, and asked his blessing, he returned to his 
residence in the neighbourhood. This was his last visit. Within 
a few weeks he expired : his body was interred with proper so- 
lemnity in the church ; and his memory was long cherished with 
gratitude by the monks of Ranasey.^ 

4. The assistance which was usually given to the dead, con- 
sisted in works of charity and exercises of devotion. To the 
money which the deceased had bequeathed for the relief of the 
indigent,'^ his friends were accustomed to add their voluntary 
donations, with a liberal present to the church, in which the ob- 
sequies were performed. Freedom was granted to a certain num- 
ber of slaves ; and to render the benefit more valuable, their 
poverty was relieved by a handsome sum of money. In the 
council of Calcuith, the prelates unanimously agreed, that at their 
deaths the tenth part of their property should be distributed to 
the poor ; that all the English bondsmen whom the church had 
acquired during their administration, should be set at liberty ; ^* 
and that each of the survivors, and every abbot in their dioceses, 
should manumit three slaves, and divide among them nine shil- 
lings of silver." 

The devotions performed in behalf of the dead, consisted in the 

i*HisLlUnie8.p.427. 

'' In the gild tl London, when any of the members died, each of the farrironi gave 
to the poor a loaf for the good of hie aool. (Leg. Sax. p. 68.) Thia waa the origin 
of doles, of which some instances still lemain. Before the distribution, the following 
prayer was pronounced. ** Precamur te, Domine, clementissime pater, ut eleemosyna 
lata fiat in miserioordia lua, ut acoeptus sit cibus isie pro anima fiunuli tui. ill et at sit 
benedictio tua super omnia dona ista.** Wanley, MS8. p. 83. Alfred the Great, in hia 
testament, bequeathed twd hundred pounds to one of his officers to be distributed to 
the poor; to the archbishop -of Canterbury, the biahopa of Sherburne, London, and 
Worcester, four hundred marlcs for the same purpose : two hundred pounds to be di- 
vided among fifty priests ; fifty shillings to every clergyman in his dominions ; fifty shtlf 
lings to the church m which his body should be buried, end fifty shillings to the poor 
of the neighbourhood. Test ^Ifredi, apud Walker, p. 195. Wilfrid, archbiahop of 
Canterbury, by his will, left funds for tlie perpetual support and clothing of twenty- 
ooe paupers, and oideted a loaf« some cheese or bacon, and one penny to be given to 
twelve hundred poor persons on the anniversary of his death. Evidenttn Ecc Cant, 
p. 30174 Also Brihtrio's will, apud Stevens, p. 121. 

1* With this regtilation Archbishop j£lfric fiiithfully complied in his testament. 
JLnb he pyle p roaa pjieo ^e aepceji hip bseje selcne man, ^e on 
hip cimen po|t^;^Ic paepe. Testam. M]tne, apud Moiea, p. 68. Similar di- 
lectionB are given in the will of Athelstan, pahliahed at the end of Lye's Saxon Dic- 
tionary. 

» WOks Con. 171, z. 

20 
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frequent repetition of the Lord's prayer, which was generaUy 
termed a belt of pater-nosters :*' in the chanting of a certain num- 
ber of psalms, at the close of which the congregation fell on their 
knees, and intoned the anthem, ^^ Lord, according to thy great 
mercy give rest to his soul, and, in consideration of thy infinite 
goodness, grant that he may enjoy eternal light in the company 
of thy saints ;'^*^ and in the sacrifice of the mass, which was 
always ofiiered on the third day after the decease, and afterwards 
repeated in proportion to the solicitude of the friends of the 
dead'* As soon as St. Wilfrid had expired, Tatbert, to whom 
he had intrusted the government of his monastery at Rippon, or* 
dered a mass to be said, and a certain quantity of alms to be dis- 
tributed every day, for the soul of his benefactor. To celebrate 
his anniversary, the abbots of all the monasteries which be had 
founded, were summoned to attend. The preceding night w^as spent 
in watching and prayer ; on the following day a solemn mass 
was performed ; and the tenth part of the cattle belonging to the 
abbey was divided among the poor of the neighbourhood.'* 

During the controversial war, which sprung from the great 
event of the reformation, when the prejudice of party eagerly 
accepted every accusation against the clerical and monastic 
orders, writers were strongly tempted to sacrifice the interest of 
truth at the shrine of popularity. They then discovered, or pre- 
tended to discover, that the practice of praying for the dead 
originated in the interested views of the clergy, who, while they 
applauded in public, ridiculed in private, the easy faith of their 
disciples.^ The idea may be philosophic, but it is pregnant with 
difficulties. The man who first detected the imposture, should 
have condescended to unfold the mysteries by which it had been 
previously concealed. He should have explained by what ex- 
traordinary art it was efiiected, that of the thousands who, during 
so many ages, practised the deception, no individual in an un- 



told. And. Henoe Mabfllon (Act BenedL hbc ▼. ynsL p. Ixxx.) bat kindly 
ed ufl, that th« EngUah word bauh \» a oorraption of belt. Bat a forajgner night be 
allowed to be ignorant that bead is the Anglo-Saxon far prayer, a woid, for wfaicfa wa 
are indebted to the NQrmans. The verb iobid iM itill need in the eenae of toprujf, 
among the inhabitants of the northern countries. 

>Md. p. 99, xxvii Anno 747. When St Oathlake died, his aistar ^ega raeoin- 
Diended his soul to God, and sung psalms for that purpose daring three daya. Triam 
dierum spatiis ^temum spiritum divinis laudibus Deo commendavit Vit St Goth, 
in Act 8S. April, torn. iii. p. 49. 

18 Pcenit Egb. apud Wilk. p. 122. 

19 Edd. Tit Wilf. c. 62. We have been told that the obiect of these prayen and 
alms, was to return thanks to God for the happiness enjoyed by the souls of the dead. 
( Whelock, p. 297. Inett, Hist vol. L p. 227.) The prelates m the coandl of Cakuith 
appear to have been of a different opinion. They command preyere to be said for them 
after their deaths, ut communis interoessionis gratia, commune cum Sanctis omnibas 
regnum perdpere mereantur Btemum. Wilk. Con. p. 171. 

^ See Whelock*s preface to the Archaionomia, post Bedam, and in Wilkins, Leges 
Saxon, pmf. Whet p. zxL ; TiUotscn's sermon on 1 Cor. iii. 16. MoabeiBit sac. Ul^ 
par. ii. c. 3. 
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guarded momeat, no false brother in the peevishness of discon- 
tent, revealed the dangerous secret to the ears of a misguided 
and impoverished people.'^ He should have shown why the 
conspirators preserved, even among themselves, the language of 
hypocrisy ; why, in their private correspondence, they anxiously 
requested from each other the prayers which they mutually 
despised ; and why they consented to make so many pecuniary 
sacrifices during life, merely to obtain what they deemed an 
illusory assistance after death. Till these difficulties can be re- 
moved, we may safely acquit the Anglo-Saxon clergy of the 
charges of imposture and hypocrisy. The whole tenor of their 
history deposes, that they believed the doctrine which they 
taught : and if they erred, they erred with every Christian church 
which then existed, and with every Christian church which had 
existed since the first publication of the gospel. 

II. Of the customs observed by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors at 
the death and interment of their friends, many have disappeared 
with the general exercise of their religion: the existence of 
others, after the lapse of almost eight centuries, may still be 
traced in those districts in which the practices of antiquity have 
not been entirely eradicated by the refinement of modem times. 
At the first appearance of danger, recourse was had to the minis- 
try of the parish priest, or of some distinguished dergyinen in 
the neighbourhood. He was bound to obey the summons ; and 
no plea but that of inability could Justify his negligence. Attend- 
ed by his inferior clergy, arrayed m the habits of dieir respective 
orders, he repaired to the chamber of the sick man, offered him 
the sacred rites of religion, and exhorted him to prepare his 
soul to appear before the tribunal of his Creator. The first duty, 
which he was bound to require from his dying disciple, was the 
arrangement of his temporal concerns. Till provision had been 
made for the payment of his debts, and the indemnification of 
those whom he had injured, it was in vain to solicit the succours 
of religion : but, as soon as these obligations had been fulfilled, 
the priest was ordered to receive his confession, to teach him to 
form sentiments of compunction and resignation, to exact a 



31 The Anglo-8«xoii homiliiti iMch in diflerent ptHUgei, thtt ifter the 
meat, the widied will fuSer everltfting puniihment, and the ▼irtnoue be ravraided witfi 
eferUfting happinen. This dodnne has been willinglj raoeifed bj contrcnrerrial writen, 
and ingeniously converted into a positive denial of amr place of purgation after death. 
VHielock, pmt Archaion. Wanlsy, M88. p. 139. Kow (ar this infliNence would haw 
been admitted by the homilists themoeHres, we may judge from the following paange in 
the sermon on the dedication of a church. ** There are also many places of ponisli- 
ment, in which souls suffer in proportion to their guilt, before the general jodgmentt 
and in which some are so (ar purified, as not to be butt by the fire of the last day." 
Fela pinb eac picmenblice p copa be manna paple poji heopa 
^ymleapce on ^jiopia^. be heojia Tilca mse^e. sn bam jemnne- 
licum borne, fpaj^ hi pume beep pullice s^ci(eafobe. *] ne 

bujipon nahc ]>]iopian on ^am pojicfseben pyjie. ApadWhel.p. 
8S6. 
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declaration that he died in peace with all mankiad^ and to pro- 
nounce over him the prayer of reconciliation.** Thus preparedi 
he might with confidence demand the sacrament of the extreme 
unction. With consecrated oil the principal parts of the body 
were successively anointed in the form of a cross ; each unction 
was accompanied with an appropriate prayer ; and the promise of 
St. James was renewed, ^ that the prayer of faith should save the 
sick man, and if he were in sins, they should be fprgiven hitn."* 
The administration of the eucharist concluded these religious 
rites : at the termination of which the friends of the sick man 
ranged themselves round his bed ; received the presents which 
he distributed among them as memorials of his affection ; gave 
him the ki^ of peace, and bade him a last and melancholy jfare- 
well.«* 

The infidel may deride the solicitude which thus dedicates the 
last moments of life to the exercises of devotion, but to the faith- 
ful Christian, who trusts in the promises of his Redeemer, they 
afford the truest consolation at an hour when every earthly 
resource deserts him. It was then that the minister of religion 
was commanded to exert all his zeal and charity in behalf of his 
dying brother ; to soothe his sufferings by the motives of revela- 
tion, and to elevate his hopes with the prospect of eternal happi- 
ness. The care of the sick was numbered among the most 
important of the priestly functions: and when the personal 
attendance of the pastor was prevented by his other duties, his 
absence was supplied by the presence of some of the inferior 
clergy.^ At the bedside they recited the service of the day; 
watched each favourable opportunity of inspiring sentiments of 
devotion, and recommended with fervent prayer the object of 
their solicitude to the protection of Heaven. As the fatal moment 
advanced, they read the gospel of St. John, and chanted- the 
office of the dying."^ As soon as he expired, tfie bell was tolled. 

» Pontic Angl. Geroet tpud Martene, p. 1 17. 

^' 8t. Jam. c. ▼. ▼. 14. The different unction* were made on- the ejefids, can; 
nostrik, lipa, neck, shoulders, breast, hands, feet, and the part principal^ afleoted with 
pain. After each unction a psalm was sung. Pontit Ang. ibid. The prelates 
frequently admonished the parish priests to be diligent in the administration of this rite. 
( Wilk. Con. p. 127. 229. 254.) They considered it as a aacraroent, to which were 
attached the moat valuable graces. iElc bspa manna %e baf J^P^hco 
haepb. hif f apl bif jclice clsene aepccp hip popftpP*^** ®^ FP* 
p cilb bi^ be spcep hip pulluhce pona ^epic. Pcenit Egh. p. 127, 
XT. It appears, howerer, to have been sometimes receiTeid wiUi relnctance bj the 
illiterate, from an idea that it was a kind of ordination, which induced the ofaKgaHon of 
oontinency and abstinence from flesh on those who afterwards recovered. The dergj 
were ordered to preach against this erroneous notion. Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 170. 

** In Cuthbert's letter may be read the account of the presents which Bede made 
before his death to the priests of his monastery, with a request that they would remem- 
ber him in their prayers and masses. Smith's Bed. p. 793. 

^* Martene, de ant Rit. 1. iiL p. 643. 

^ Bed. vit Abbat p. 299. In the monasteries the monks aaamnWed in die dambf 
and spent sometimes both the day and night in recommending the aoul of their ezpirinc 
brother to the mercy of God. Bed. ibid, et vit St Cnth. c. xxxviL Edd. ¥it St WiU. 
c Ixii. 
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Its solemn Toice announced his departure to the neighbourhood, 
and exhorted his Christian brethren to deprecate in his favour 
the justice of the Almighty. Some were content to perform in 
private this charitable office ; others repaired to the church, and 
joined in the public service.^ 

In the mean time, the friends of the deceased were busily em- 
ployed in preparing the body for buriah The Greek and Roman 
Chri3tians had not scrupled to retain many of the customs of their 
ancestors; and from them they had descended to the Anglo-Saxon 
converts. The corpse was first carefully washed, and then clothed 
in decent garments.** Many were solicitous to prepare, during 
their healUi, the linen in which they wished to be buried : by 
others, the richest presents which they had received from the 
affection of their friends, were destined for the performance of 
this last office ;*.and it frequently happened that the magnificence 
of the dead surpassed that of the living. The distinctions of 
society were preserved on the bier and in the grave : and the 
remains of kings and ealdormen, of bishops, abbots, priests, and 
deacons were interred in the ornaments of theur respective digni- 
ties.^ To satisfy affection or curiosity, the face and neck 
remained uncovered; and, till the hour of burial, the corpse was 
constantly surrounded by its attendants. In the monasteries the 
monks divided themselves into different bodies, which, in rota- 
tion, entered the chamber of the deceased, and either watched in 
silent prayer, or chanted the service of the dead: but in the 
houses of the laity, this solemn ceremony degenerated into a 
scene of riot and debauchery, which provoked and defied the 
severity of the bishops. By ^Ifric, in his charge to the clergy, 
the disedifying custom is described as a remnant of the super- 

3^ The bell on theie occarioni appetn to have been tolled in e perticultr manner. 
" Andint," eays Bede, ** rabito in aera noium campana lonum, quo ad orationea exd- 
tari Tel oonTocari lolebant, cum quiff eorum de mbcuIo fuiawt evocatua.'* Hist 1. ir, c 
S3. This has been considered as the most ancient passage (anno 674) ^a which the 
word campana occurs : but it is used by Cuminius, abbot of loolmkUle, who wrote 
before Bede. Vit. 8. Golumbe, c. 29. 35. Alfred translates it clajj^* ^ clock, (p. 
595 ;) and the same term, with the Latin terminations, is frequently used 1^ the Anglo- 
Sazon missionaries in Germany, (Ep. St. BoniC 9. 89.) It is also to be round in the 
French and German writers of these ages. See the lives of St. Liudger, and 8t Angil- 
bertoa. Act 8S. Bened. Scbc. iv. tom. L p. 33. 57. 116. Also in Ademnan, L i. c 8. 
I. iiL c. S3. Ethelwoid, an Anglo-Saxon po^ mentions the matorials of which the 
bells were made : 

Nee minus ex cipro sonitant aid gaudia fratrum 
iEnea vasa, cavis crepitant quia (que) pendula sistris. 

EiheL c xiv. p. 314. 

3« Bed. Vit St Cutb. c xliv. Edd. Vit Qt Wilf. c. xlul The body was dressed 
hooorifioe, in linteis. Ibid. Wilk. Con. p. 329, Ixv. They even put shoes on the feet. 
Bed. Vit St Cuth. c. xlv. Anon. Vit St Cuth. apud BoUan. 20 Mart 

39 Bed. Vit St Cuth. c. xxxvii. 

>o Anon. Vit St Cuth. apud Bollan. 30 MartiL Edd. Vit St Willi c. xliil When 
the tomb of Ardibishop Theodore was opened in 1091, the body appeared to have been 
drasaed in the pontifical ornaments, witb the pallium, and the cowl of a iDonlt 001" 
selin, ctt Smith, p. 189. 
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stition of their pagan forefathers. <<Ye shall not/' says he, 
^^ make merry over the dead, nor resort to a corpse, unless invited. 
Then shall ye forbid the heathenish songs of the laymen, and 
their loud shouts : and neither eat, nor drink, where the body 
lies, lest you partake in the superstitions which are practised on 
such occasions. "^^ 

When the necessary preparations were completed, the body of 
the deceased was placed on a bier, or in a hearse. On it lay the 
book of the gospels, the code of his belief, and the cross, the sig* 
nal of his hope. A pall of silk or linen was thrown over it, till 
it reached the place of interment.^^ His friends were summoned; 
strangers deemed it a duty to join the funeral procession. The 
clergy walked before, or on each side, bearing lighted tapers in 
their hands, and chanting a portion of the psalter.^ They en- 
tered the church. If it were in the evening, the night was passed 
in exercises of devotion. In the morning, the sacrifice of the 
mass was offered for the departed soul : the body was deposited 
with solemnity in the grave, the sawlshot paid, and a liberal do- 
nation distributed to the poor.^ 

The good sense of the Roman missionaries had induced them 
to prohibit the interment of the dead among the habitations of 
the living ^ and several generations passed before any attempt 
was made to violate their prohibition. Augustine and his five 
immediate successors were buried without the walls of Canter- 
bury ; but, as a mark of particular respect, their remains were 
defi^sited in the northern portico of the church, dedicated to the 

*i WUk. Con. p. 366. The custom of wttching otot th« dead if ttill leteinad in 
sereiml plaoet, and in the north of England k called lakewake^ from tiie Saxon^ lice* 
ffBCce, or oorpee-watch. 

'3 Feretram tacroaanctis evangeliis et cmdbaa armatnm. Wolstan, Vit 8t ElbeL 
in act B«ied. Scbc. ▼. p. 623. Palliorum velamentb omatam. Ibid. 

" Aocensis luminaribua, et b jmnia cccleatibaa, atqne paalmomm ooneentibaa. Ibid. 
Mention is also made of the singing, bnt not of the Ughts, at the burials of 8l Cnthbert, 
(Vit c xl.,) of Ceolfrid, (Vit abbat p. 302,) and of 8t Walfnd, (Vit c. IziiL) The 
attendants sometimes beat their facta in token of their grie£ Fades Mias ^fi ffjif ^ ^ n tf , 
aeee ferientes, et amaris vocibus damantes. Ang. Sac rcL it p* 119. 

<^ Some of their coffins were of lead. (Sarcophagnm plambeam. Felix, Vit 8. OatU. 
Let Itiner. toI. iv. app. p. 111.) Th^ were mora frequently made of a laige 8loiia» 
in which was hollowed a space sufficient to contain a human body. A cushion was 
placed under the head. Bed. L iv. c U. 19. Vit St Cuth. c xL ByAlfi«d,inhM 
version, these are always called troughs, ^puh. p. 680. 688. "When stone ooAni 
could not be procured, they were content to make them of wood. Bed. L iii. e. 1 1, iv. 
c. 30. In the Anglo-Saxon language they were called chests, cyf ce. Alfred. veiB. 
p. 535. 608. 

>' Dicebant Romani primi in Angliam missi, dvitatem non esse mortuorum «d vivo- 
rum. Gervase, p. 1641. The andent form of consecrating burial grounds is deaerAied 
in the pontifical of Archbishop Egbert The bishop, attended by his ckvgy, walked in 
procession round the cemetery, repeating Uie psalm Miserere, and then read five praycia 
one in each of the four comers, and one in the middle. The purpptt of aO was nearly 
the same : that God would preserve the bodies of those buiied in tlui place firoin viola 
tion, and raise them up at the hurt day, to enjoy everlasting glory Ifartana^ tom. ii 
p. 361. 
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apostles St. Peter and Paul : around which lay the bodies of the 
monks, the clergy, and the inhabitants of the city.^ The first 
exemption was granted in favour of Archbishop Theodore. At 
his death the portico was full : to inter him in the cemetery, 
among the promiscuous multitude, appeared indecorous ; and it 
was determined to honour his merit with a place of sepulture 
within the church.^^ What had been conceded to him, could not 
with propriety be refused to his successors ; and the innovation 
proved most advantageous to the temporal interests of the mo- 
nastery. The Anglo-Saxons were eager to offer up their devo- 
tions near the a3hes of their former metropolitans : and numerous 
donations were made to the monks, for the sake of those whose 
bodies they possessed. Cuthbert, the tenth archbishop, saw with 
jealousy the superior reputation of his neighbours, and com- 
plained that a private monastery in the suburbs had usurped the 
pre-eminence, which belonged to his church, the first in dignity 
among the churches of Britain. Eadbyrht, king oif Kent, gave 
a willing ear to his suggestions ; the pontiff (if we may believe 
his friends, for it is denied by his enemies^) approved his inten- 
tion ; and, on his death-bed, he summoned bis monks and clergy 
around him, and commanded them to inter his body in secrecy 
and silence within the walls of his cathedral. The command 
was cheerfully obeyed ; and three days elapsed before his death 
was announced. At the sound of the funeral bell, Janbjrrht, 
abbot of the monastery, assembled his monks, and walked with 
them in procession to the archiepiscopal residence, to deim^d 
the body. They were informed, that their services were unneces- 
sary ; the ridicule of their opponents sharpened the sting of dish 
appointment ; and they vented their indignation in menaces, re- 
monstrances, and protests. But menaces, remonstrances, and 
protests were fruitless ; the charm of ancient custom was broken ; 
and the succeeding archbishops, with a single exception, were 
buried in their own cathedral.** 

When once the churches had been opened for the sepulture of 
the dead, the progress of innovation was rapid, and the honour- 
able distinction was successively extended from metropolitan^ 
and princes, to bishops, abbots, ealdormen, and thanes. But an 
extraordinary distinction was allotted to those whose reputation 
could challenge for them the honours of extraordinary sanctity. 
The bodies of their brethren, whose virtue had been more dubi- 
ous or less renowned, were permitted to moulder in the earth : 
those of the saints were raised from their graves, and richly en- 
\ shrined in the interior of the church. Of this species of canoni- 



M 



*«Bed.l.iLc3. 
»nd.Ibid. 

*9 By Gervase, the monk of Christchurch, it is positively asserted, (X Script p. 1641;) 
by Thorne, the monk of St Augustine's, it is as positively denied. (X Script py 1774.) 
S9 See Decern. Script p. 1295. 1641. 1772. 2210. 
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zation, the only one practised at that period, numerous iostanoes 
occur in the works of our more early writers. It was generally, 
perhaps always, preceded by a petition to the bishop, and sano* 
tioned by his approbation. Ten or twenty years after the death 
of the nian^ the object of their veneration, when it might be pre- 
sumed that the less solid parts of the body had been reduced, to 
dust, the monks or clergy assembled to perform the ceremony 
of his elevation. A tent was pitched over the grave. Around 
it stood the great body of the attendants, chanting the psalms of 
David ; within, the superior, accompanied by the more aged of 
the brotherhood, opened the earth, collected the bones, washed 
them, wrapped them carefully in silk or Unen, and deposited 
them in a mortuary chest^ With sentiments of respect, and 
hymns of exultation, they were then carried to the place defined 
to receive them ; which was elevated above the pavement, and 
decorated with appropriate ornaments. Of the shrines, the most 
ancient that has been described to us contained the Temaina of 
St. Chad, the apostle of Mercia : it was built of wood, in form 
resembled a house, and was covered with tapestry .^^ But this 
was in an age of simplicitjr and monastic poverty: in a later 
period, a greater display of magnificence bespoke the greater 
opulence of the church ; and the shrines of the saints were the 
first objects which invited the rapacity of the Danish invaders. 

To conclude this chapter, I shall present the reader with an 
extract from a curious document At the commencement of the 
twelfth century, four hundred and eighteen years after the death 
of St. Cuthbert, the monks of Durham opened his sepulchre. A 
narrative of the discoveries made on this occasion, has been 
transmitted to posterity by the pen of an eyewitness, probably 
the historian Simeon: and his work is interesting, as it serves to 
illustrate the ancient customs of the Anglo-Saxons in the inter- 
ment of the dead. 

William, th^ second bishop of Durham after the conquest, 
had collected for the service of his cathedral a societv of monks, 
and, dissatisfied with the low and obscure church of his prede- 
cessors, had laid the foundations of a more spacious and stately 
fabric. In the year one thousand one hundred and four, it was 
nearly completed : and the twenty-ninth of August was announced 
as the day on which the incorrupt body of St Cuthbert would 
be transferred from the old to the new church. The nobility and 
clergy of the neighbouring counties were invited to the ceremony ; 
and Richard, abbot of St Alban's, Radulfus, abbot of Sees in 
Normandy, and Alexander, brother to the king of Soots, had ar- 

^0 Bed. Hut I. IT. c. 19. 80. Vit 8t Cotfa. c xliL Act 8a Bcoed. Saa W. Iom. L 

p. 810. 8ec y. p. 786. 

^*Bed.l.iT.ca Cooperta*. mib hpsrele S^jeapfob. AKUlpcSm 
Omtbetombof StOfPirildwMmpciidedlMitiiidHdQf Bod.L 

m. c 1 1. 
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rived to honour it with their presence. But among this crowd of 
learned and noble visiters the whispers of incredulity were heard ; 
the claim of the monks was said to rest on the faith of a vague 
and doubtful tradition ; and it was asked, where were the proofs 
that the body of the saint was entire, or even that his ashes re- 
posed in the church of Durham ? Who could presume to assert 
that, at the distance of four centuries, it still remained in the same 
state as at the time of Bade ?^ or that, during its numerous re- 
movals, and the devastations of the Danes, it had never perished 
by the negligence or flight of its attendants ? These reports 
alarmed the credulity of the monks ; and that alarm was con- 
siderably increased by the intelligence that the bishop himself 
was among the number of the skeptics. With haste and secrecy 
the brotherhood was summoned to the chapter-house ; the advice 
of the more discreet was asked and discussed ; and, after a long 
and solemn consultation, it was determined that Turgot, the prior, 
with nine associates, should open the tomb in the silence of the 
night,and make a faithful report concerning the state of itscontents. 
As soon as their brethren were retired to rest, the ten visiters 
entered the church. After a short but fervent prayer that Ood 
would pardon their temerity, they removed the masonry of the 
tomb, and beheld a large and ponderous chest, tirhich had been 
entirely covered with leather, and strongly secured with nails 
and plates of iron. To separate the top from the sides, required 
their utmost exertions; and within it they discovered a second 
chest, of dimensions more proportionate to the human body, and 
wrapped in a coarse linen cloth, which had previously been 
dipped in melted wax. That it contained the object of their 
search, all were agreed : but their fears caused a temporary sus- 
pension of their labours. From the tradition of their predecessors 
they had learned, that no man had ever presumed to disturb the 
repose of the saint, and escaped the instantaneous vengeance of. 
Heaven. The stories of ancient times crowded on their imagina- 
tions : engaged in a simllaf attempt, they expected to meet each 
moment with a similar punishment ; the silence of the night, the 
sacredness of the place, the superior sanctity of their patron, 
aided these impressions, and at last an almost general wish was 
expressed to abandon so dangerous an experiment. But Turgot 
was inflexible. He commanded them to proceed ; and, after a 
short struggle, the duty of obedience subdued the reluctance of 
terror. By his direction they conveyed the smaller chest from 
behind the altar, to a more convenient place in the middle of the 
choir ; unrolled the cloth ; and with trembling hands raised up 
the lid. But instead of the remains of the saint, they found a 
copy of the gospels, lying on a second lid, which had not been 
nailed, but rested on three transverse bars of wood. By the help 

«s See Bede Hift L W. c. 80. Vit St Cotfa. c. xliL 
21 2 
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of two iron rings, fixed at the extremities, it was easily lemoYed; 
and disclosed die body lying on its right side, and apparently 
entire. At the sight, they gazed on each other in silent astonish- 
ment ; and then, retiring a few paces, fell prostrate on the floor, 
and repeated in a low voice the seven psalms of penitence. 
Gradually their fears were dispelled : they arose, approadied the 
body, lifted it up, and placed it respectfully on a carpet spread 
on the floor. In the coffin they found a great number of bones 
wrapped in linen, the mortal remains of the other bishops of 
Lindisfarne, which, to facilitate the conveyance, the monks had 
deposited in the same chest, when they were compelled to leave 
their ancient monastery. These they collected, and transfenred 
to a different part of the church ; and, as the hour of matins ap- 
proached, hastily replaced the body in the coffin, and carried it 
back to its former situation behind the altar. 

The next evening, at the same hour, they resumed the investi- 
gation ; and the body was again placed on the floor of the choir. 
They discovered that it had been originally dressed in a linen 
robe, a dalmatic, a chasuble, and a mantle. With it had been 
buried a pair of scissors, a comb of ivory, a silver altar, a patine, 
and a small chalice, remarkable for the elegance and richness of 
its ornaments."^ Having surveyed the body till their veneration 
and curiosity were satisfied, they restored it to the tomb in which 
it had formerly reposed, and hastened to communicate the joyful 
intelligence to their anxious and impatient brethren. 

The following morning, the monks were eager to announce 
the discovery of the preceding nights, and a solemn act of thanks- 
giving was performed, to publish their triumph, and silence the 
doubts of the incredulous. But their joy was soon interrupted 
by the rational skepticism of the abbot of a neighbourinff monas- 
tery. Why, he asked, was the darkness of the night selected as 
the most proper time to visit the tomb ? Why were none but 
the monks of Durham permitted to be present ? These circum- 
stances provoked suspicion. Let them open the coffin before the 
eyes of the strangers who had come to assist at the translation 
of the relics. To grant this, would at once confound their ad- 
versaries : but to refuse it, would be to condemn themselves of 
imposture and falsehood. This unexpected demand, with the 
insmuations by which it was accompanied, roused the indigna^- 
tion of the monks. They appealed to their character, whidi had 

<> The Tery mdent and anonjmout anthor of the fife of 8t Cndibert pnhlMhed bj 
the Bollandut% mjs that the eudiarist was endoaed in thechalioe,oblaliaaii|ior aaMtmi 
pectus positis. Apud BoUan. 20. MartiL The altar was a flat plate of diver, oo wUdi it 
was customary to consecrate the eucharist A similar altar made of two pieeee of wood, 
fiutened with silver nails, and bearing the inscription, Ahne trinitatL agio. Mphie. 
8anctB Maris, was found on the breast of Aoca, bishop of Hexham, when his lonb 
was opened about the year 1000. Sim. Dunel de gestis regum, p. 101. TIm ariaaow 
and comb buried with thebody,wereprobably those which had been used ■ItlMfaiibop'a 
conseoation. 
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been hitherto unimpeached : they offered to confirm their testi- 
mony with their oaths : they accused their opponent of a design 
to undermine their reputation, and then to seize on their property. 
The altercation continued till the day appointed for the ceremony 
of the translation : when the abbot of Seez prevailed on the prioi 
Turgot to accede to so reasonable a demand. To the number of 
fifty they entered the choir : the chest which enclosed the re- 
mains was placed before them, and the lid was removed ; when 
Turgot stepped forward, and, stretching out his hand, forbade any 

Eersonto touch the body without his permission, and commanded 
is monks to watch with jealousy the execution of his orders. 
The abbot of Seez then approached, raised up the body, and 
proved the flexibility of the joints, by moving the head, the arms, 
and the legs. At the sight every doubt vanished ; the most in- 
credulous confessed that they were satisfied ; the Te Deum was 
chanted, and the translation of the relics was immediately per- 
formed with the accustomed ceremonies.^ 



CHAPTER IX. 



VcMntioo and inTocatkm of the Sdnto— •Kelica— Miraelei iPictmn and 

PilgrimagM— TniTeli ofSt WillilNdd— Oidmli. 

The invocation of the saints is a religious practice, which may 
be traced back to the purest ages of Christianity. The first 
proselytes to the gospel were wont to revolve with pride and 
exultation, the virtues, the sufferings, and the heroism of their 
apostles. To celebrate their memory, was to celebrate the 
triumoh of religion : hymns were composed, churches dedicated, 
and festivals established in their honour. From the veneration 
of their vutues the transition was easy to the invocation of their 
patronage. When the pious Christian, in the fervour of devotion, 
cast an eye towards his heavenly country, he beheld it inhabited 
by men who, like himself, had been forced to struggle with the 
difficulties of life. They were still his brethren : could they be 
indifferent to his welfare ? They were the favourites of God ; 
could he refuse to grant their petitions ?^ Such was the reason- 
ing of ancient piety : that reasoning was justified by the testimony 

4« Translat St Cuth. in Act 8a Bened. obc. it. torn. 3, p. 394. Nobif, nja tlie 
historian Simeon, speaking of this translation, inoorniptam corpus qua, qnadmifeii- 
taainio et octavo dedmo dormitionis ejus anno, quamvis indignii divina gratia vidava et 
manibos quoque contrectare donavit Hist Eod. DnneL p. 59. The festhal of 8t 
Cothbert, formerly kept on the fourth of September, refers, not to this, hot to a mora 
andent translation, made by order of the bishop Aldhune in the year 999. 

' St Hiefon. adver. VigU. torn. iL p^ 169. Colon. 1616. 
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of the inspired writings : and throughout the whole Christian 
church, from the western coast of Ireland, to the farthest moun- 
tains of Persia, the faithful confidently solicited the patronage 
and intercession of the saints.^ 

Among those who claimed the peculiar veneration of the 
Anglo-Saxons, a high pre-eminence was given to the virgin 
mother of the Messiah. That her influence with her son was 
unrivalled, might be justly inferred from her maternal dignity ; 
and the honours which were paid to her memory, had been 
sanctioned by her own prediction.^ Her praises were sung by 
the Saxon poets ;^ by their preachers her prerogatives were 
extolled;' and the principal incidents of her life were commemo- 
rated by the four solemn festivals of the nativity, the annunciation, 
the purification, and the assumption.* After the virgin, the next 
rank was occupied by St. Peter. The belief that he had been 
raised to the dignity of prince of the apostles, and that to his 
custody was intrusted the keys of the kingdom of heaven,* was 
deeply impressed on their minds, and strongly influenced their 
conduct. Clergy and laity were equally solicitous to secure his 
patronage. Altars and churches were dedicated to his memory;^ 
pilgrimages were made to his tomb; and presents were annually 
transmitted to the church which had been enriched with his 
earthly remains. Particular honours were also paid to the saints^ 
Gregory and Augustine. To the charitable zeal of the former, 
and the laborious exertions of the latter, the Anglo-Saxons were 
principally indebted for their conversion to Christianity: the 
afiection which these prelates had formerly testified for the na- 
tives, could not be extinguished by their removal to a better 
world : they were therefore revered as the patrons of England ; 
their festivals were celebrated with extraordinary solemnity, and 
the aid of their intercession was confidently implored.^ Equally 

' Conmilt Du mn, cent iii. p. 1S2. 

* Luke c. L ▼. 48. 

< 8t AdbeL de Virg. in Bib. Pat torn. tiiL p. 14. Alcoin, Ant Lect Canis. Und. iL 
par. ii. p. 471. A hymn was sung in her honour every evening. Bed. op^. torn. viL 
ooL 148. In the Anglo-Saxon .pontificals are preserved the same hymns as occur it 
present in the Roman breviary. See Wanley, M88. p. 184. 244. 280. 

' In the collections of Saxon homilies are several for the. festivals of the bleand vir- 
gin. Wanley, p. 11. 17. 35. 69, dec. Some extracts from them have been puhlabad 
by Whelock, p. 314. 448, 449. See also Bede, tom. viL coL 147. 2i2. 468. 

< Bede*s Marty rology, edit Smith, p. 340. 352. 407. 419. Dacbery, SpiciL ton. z. 
p. 126. St Bonifece, in his Constitutions, omits the annunciation. SpiciL ton. iz. 
p. 67. 

7 Of the first Anglo-Saxon churches a great number were dedicated in honour of 8t 
Peter. Bed.l. ii. c. 14; iiL6. 17; iv. 3. 18; v. 1. 17. His festival, with that of St Paul, 
was celebrated daring eight days ; the last of which was kept with great solemnitj. 
Bed. Marty roL p. 39. Ritual. Dunel. MS. A. iv. 19, p. 27. It was a day of pohlfe 
communion: mib Tejlinum. MartyroL apud Wanley, p. 110. 

* Their festivals were ordered to be kept as holidays on the 12th of March and 26t]i 
of May, by the synod of Cloveshoe in 747. ( Wilk. Cone. p. 97.) Soon after, St Beoi- 
ftea was added as the third patron of England. In genmli synodo noatra, ejoa diem 
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prompted b^ hope and gratitude, each particular nation honoured 
the memory of its apostle; and the bishops Aidan, Birinus> and 
Felix were severally venerated as the protectors of the countries 
wliich had been the theatres of their piety, their labours, and their 
success. 

From saints of foreign extraction, the Anglo-Saxons were soon 
encouraged to extend their devotion to men who had been bora 
and educated among them. Of the converts, many had deeply 
imbibed the spirit, and faithfully practised the precepts of the 
sospeL To that ferocity which formerly marked their character, 
had succeeded the virtues of meekness, humiUty, and patience ; 
the licentioustiess of desire they had learned to repress by the 
mortification of the passions ; and their labours in propagating 
the doctrines of Christianity, had been pushed with the zeal and 
perseverance which formed a striking feature in the national 
character. Their contemporaries applauded the virtues which 
they had not the resolution to imitate; and the preternatural 
cures which were believed to have been wrought at their tombs, 
augmented their reputation. By the voice of the public, and the 
authority of the bishops, they received the honours of sanctity f 
the respect which their countrymen paid to their virtues, was 
quickly imitated by foreign nations; and Englapd was distin- 
guished with the flattering title of the island of the saints. 

But the reputation of the dead is frequently affected by the 
vicissitudes to which human opinion is subject. The men whom 
our ancestors revered as the glory and pride of their country, are 
generally considered by modern writers as objects of contempt 
or abhorrence. Their fame had withstood the shock of the Nor- 
man revolution, and the conquerors joined with the conquered in 
celebrating their memory : but at the reformation, a race of in- 
novators arose, who, considering them as the patrons of their 
adversaries, were eager to tear the laurel from their temples, and 
to apologize by calumny for the brutality which violated their 
sepulchres, and scattered their ashes to the winds. From the 
altar that witnessed the unhallowed union of Luther with his 

natalitii itatuimus annua frequentatione tolemnitor oelebrare : utpote quein fpedalitor 
nobis cam beato Gregorio et Augustino et patronum^aBTimcw, et habere indabhanter 
credimus coram ChrUto Domino. See the eputle of Cothbert, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to Lullus, the successor of St. Boniface. Ep. St Bonit 70, p. 94. 

' During the period of which I am writing, the power of canonixing sainti was exer- 
cised by the provincial bishops and national councils. The first instance of a solemn 
canonization by the pope, (the opposite arguments of Benedict XIV. do not appear 
convincing, De Canon. I. i. c. 7,) occurs in the year 993, when John XV., after a ^Hh 
gent inquiry into the life and virtues of Ulric, bishop of Augsburgh, enrolled him among 
the saints. (BuUar. torn. i. p. 44.) It was not, however, till the beginning of the twelfth 
century, that the privilege of canonization was reserved to the Roman see, by Alexander 
in. (Bull tom. i. p. 67.) From that period to the accession of Clement XIIL in 1758^ 
one hundred and fifteen persons had been solemnly canonhted. See the cttilogiie in 
Sandini, ViL PontiC voL ii. p. 760. 
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bsloved Catharine,'* a strong ray iWi a 

burst on this ixlaniL It was then u .... I, • it 

centuries, our ancestors had been plu the (hickosi aark- 

ness, unable to distinguMh vice from nwiijty from devo- 

tion : and from that period to the present, > i $:im>u naiiUs- have 
repeatedly been described, either as i»nait «, wtiu uwed ibeir 
canonization to the ii;norance of the age, or~as ptaSii^Ksm, who 
by their benefactions had purchased that honour from the jiohey 
or the gratitude of the monks." Of fanaticism wc am aoeusionn-d 
to judge from the notions which we have pnvioiisly jmbilxd. 
With different persons the term assumes di^uinrjt sjiTnirtcaiioiis, 
and what to one seems the pure doctrine of ili./ L'o>i[j.'l, l.y an- 
other is deemed folly and superstition." To appreciate the inerit 
of those whom the Anglo-^xons revered as sainta, we should 
review their sentiments and their conduct. The fomer may be 
learned from their private correspondence, the latter from the nar- 
ratives of contemporary historians. Their letters (of which some 
hundreds are extant}" uniformly breathe a spirit of charity, 
meekness, and zeal ; a determined opposition to the most fashion- 
able vices ; and an earnest desire of securing by their virtue the 
favour of Heaven. Of their conduct the general tendency was, 
to soften the ferocity of their countrymen, to introduce the know* 
ledge of the more useful arts, to strengthen by reUgious motives 
the peace of society, to dispel the darkness of paganism, and to 
diffuse the pure light of the gospel. If this be fanaticism, the 
Anglo-Saxon saints must abandon their defence, and plead 
guilty. 

Their adversaries, however, have not been content with strip- 
ping them of their virtues, they have even accused them of 
Mveral vices. But to me the very arguments, by which the 
cha^ has been supported, appear the fairest evidence of their 



■00 Mt MUUD md jnru, at afa^iM multan am. Nac eain libnm cM tk a io tot i iiiiri 
Itam. nd raa niliiTa nec««uu. Seitn. d« Matrim. lorn. i. p. IIS. 
i>Bm BmrsM^ ReaMUMMt p- 7- ST. 31 ; lUpin, HbL wL L p. 80. 116, 
'* It ii probably to thair anMariliai that Iba diarga of biuiaatm ia attailtad. Bat 
lb»r iDDit ibara the npniadi with Iha flnt Chtutuni, wbom Ibcy Kidaannirad la fal- 
low in i1m path of monifieation, though at a eonaidanbh dutauea. To aicoM ihtit 
inftrioii^, (he; wece aocaatonml to allefe iba nTerilj of a northmi climala, wblcli wia 
ineompatibU wilh a life of rigoraua abMiixnicc. Step capb ni)* eac esUer 
rpa inKjeiipEepc heji on uccfcapban ^Kpe'eoji^an bjiabnyf fe. 
ffft fpa heo If CO mibbcf on mffijcDpffifcum CBjifaam. ^e|i maa 
DIKT ferCBQ Fneonlicon ^onne bep. HomiL 84, a^ WbaL p. S38. flw 
alao Bade, ViL 8l Cutlib. c >i 

"Tboaoof SLBonibceand hit eamapondenb, are publiiliad bj Sonrioa, (En, Bl 
BoDit Mofimlin, (1639,) and Haitene, (Tbeaaur. AdeoIoL torn. ii. ; ) of Bade, la 
ftiflenDtpaitaof hiaworka; and of Alcoin, trf DocbMM, (Opera Ale par. iii„) CanWK 
(AnL IflcL torn. ii„) and HabiUon, (AnaL TeL p. sgs.) 8«a (Jm Uaod'a CalbcMM*. 
TOLL p. 301. 
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Thougti tne records titiquity have been sean:I)§4 

ITLtti the keen eye of criticisn md suspicion, curiosity has belli 

* ' ' 'a fkct Ims liidicno beeo adduced whicb, in its 

OBtuml shape, can imjieacli tlic purity of their morals." They 

, hftVe passed through ths dansvrous ordeal without a stain ; and 

their inoocetice liascompellBd ihoir calumniators to descend to 

lias anwonUy anifiee of impuiing virtuous conduct to vicioua 

motives, find of di;scribitig every Saxon, whose piety excited ad- 

miraiioQ, as iDdcbtcd for his repuiation to his hypocrisy. But 

uthe reader will puu^e before he assr^nts to so unfounded an infer- 

Seiice. Tins liypniTisy was invisible to the contemporaries of 

rthoae to wbom it is objected : and we may rationally suspect the 

mysteries of an art which professes at the present diay to unfold 

the views and motives of men whose ashes have been, during 

more than ten centuries, mingled with the dusL 

But were not the honours of sanctity bestowed without dis- 
crimination on the benefactors of monasteries, as a lure to attract 
the donations of opulence and credulity ? The question may 
excite a smile or a sigh in the uninformed reader ; but the un- 
generous insinuation can hardly survive the test of inquiry. To 
search in the Anglo-Saxon menology for the most distinguished 
patrons of the monastic profession, will prove a fruitless labour. 
Neither Ina, nor Offa, nor Ethelwold, nor Alfred," were ever 
enrolled in the calendar : even Edgar, though more than forty 
monasteries owed their existence to his favour and liberality, was 
left in the crowd of uncanonized benefactors. His virtues, in- 
deed, they praised : but they were not blind to his vices : and 
both have been transmitted, by the impartiality of their his- 
torians, to the knowledge of posterity. In the Saxon chronicle 
may be seen his character, portrayed by the pencil of a monk, 
his contemporary. With fidelity he describes the faults as well 
as the virtues of his patron ; and concludes with a wish that does 
honour to his gratitude and sincerity. " God grant," he exclaims, 
"that his good deeds overbalance his evil deeds, to shield his soul 
at the last day."" 

8. " The festivals of the saints," observes an Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript, " are established, that we may obtain the benefit of 

" I tniit I •halt not be referred (o Hsnrj'a iLay at the awird bj Gdwtid tha Coo- 
baKir, (Henry, Tol. n. p. 344,) or Mr. Tamer'i romaiic«oaneemiiiK8l.Duoitui>(Tnm. 
vol liip. 140.) The fanner u amUteke: (Bee Qate, Hnt Runea. e. 113, p. 4M:) 
the lUler wUt be DDliced in one of Che foUnwing chiplen. 

"Voluire (Min. Genen]e,Tol. Lp. 314) aMerU Uial Alfred wu rarnwd the bonoar 
of euioniiition, becauu he had founded no monaitei;. The fact, howeiMr, ia, thai be 
boill ihe abbej of Atbelnejr far monks, and that of Shalteibuiy for nuoa, and annnallj 
maiitr numerDui tnd nluBblir doDiliona to diflarent chorcbea. See Bpelman'i Lib of 
Atbsl. ediL HeamB, p. 164—171. 

■■Ijob him jeunne p hij- jobe bteba fPyP" pcspjtan ^onne 
mirbKba, hif puple co jefcylbneppc on Unjpuman yj^t. 
Chton. Sax. p. 116, 
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their prayers, and be excited to the imitation of their virtues.*'^ 
These were the great objects of the veneration which our ances- 
tors paid to departed sanctity. But in the creed of modem 
historians, to offer any species of religious honour to a created 
being, is a deadly act of idolatry. When they conten^>late the 
Saxon invoking the patronage of the saints, their piety is, or 
affects to be, alarmed: and they exclaim, in the language of 
horror and indignation, that the worship of the Deity was sup- 
planted by the worship of his creatures.^* But a short Acquaint- 
ance with ancient literature will prove, that our ancestors were 
too well instructed, to confound man with God. They knew 
how to discriminate between the adoration due to the Supreme 
Being, and the honours which might be claimed by the most holy 
among his servants : and while they worshipped him as the 
author of every blessing, they paid no other respect to them, 
than what was owing to those whom they considered as his 
favourites, and their advocates. Whoever shall attentively 
peruse the works of the Saxon writers, or the acts of the Saxon 
councils, from the era of their conversion, to what is deemed the 
darkest period of their history, will observe this important dis- 
tinction accurately marked, and constantly inculcated* When 
the poet sang the praises of his patron, he sought neither to in- 
terest his mercy, nor deprecate his justice : to obtain the assist- 
ance of his intercession, to be remembered by him at the tfirone 
of the Almighty, was the sole object of his petition.'* If the 
preacher from the pulpit exhorted his hearers to solicit the prayers 
of their more holy brethren, he was careful to inculcate, that they 
should adore God alone, as their true Lord and true God.** If 
the Christian, when he rose from his bed, was accustomed to beg 
the protection of the saints, he was yet commanded in the first 



>^ Feadvitates Mmctoram institute sunt, Tel ad excitandam imitatioiMiii, tbI nt 
eorum consociemur, atqae ormtionibus adJQTemar. MS. apud Waolej, p. 148. 
>8 Hume, Hist c 1, p. 42. 
' See Alcuin's address to the Virgin Mary. 

Tu mundi Titam, totis tn gaodia sBclis, 

Tq regem cceli, tu dominam atque Deom 
Ventris in hospitio genuisti, virgo p^y*ynnif, 
Tq precibus nobis auxiliare tuisi 

Akuin, apud Can, tmp. ii. par. fi. p. 471. 
Also St. Aldhelm, de Virgin. Bib. Pat torn. ^iiL p. S2, and Bade Vit St. Cath. p. S91. 
30 The Saxon homilist is Terj accurate in his expressions. To him mnnm Jt 
fceolan uf ^ebibban. he ana if po^ hlapopb *] po^ Dod. jt 
bibba^ I'ln^un^a sec hal^um mannum p hi p ceolan uf ^ingian co 
heojia bjiihcne ^ co ujium bjiihcne. Ne ^ebibbe f e na beah 
hfs^ejie Uf co him f pa p pa pe co Dobe bo^. '•Him aloiw shall we 
adore. He alone is true Lord and true God. We beg the intarcesaioo of ho^ mapi 
that they would intercede for us to their Lord and our Jjord. Bat ntfWthelasB w« do 
not pray to them as we do to God.** Homil. Sax. apud WheL p^ S83. ** NaBi mntp- 
mm," says the MS. quoted aboTe, ** sacrificamus, quaniTis in memoriis martynim ooo- 
stituamus altaria.*' Ibid. 
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placei to worship with bended knees the majesty of his Creator.*^ 
These distinctions were too easy to be mistaken. The idea of 
inte^fcession necessarily includes that of dependence: and to em« 
ploy the mediation of his favouriteSi is to acknowledge the 
superior excellency of the Deity." 

3. With the invocation of the saints is naturally connected the 
veneration of their remains. The man who had been taught to 
respect their virtues and to implore their patronage, would not 
hesitate to honour their ashes with a decent monument, and with 
a distinguished place in the assembly of the faithful. In the 
book of the apocalypse, the martyrs are represented as reposing 
beneath the altar;" and, before the death of its author, we behold 
the Christians of Rome offering the sacred mysteries on the tombs 
of the holy apostles Peter and Paul.^ When the martyr Ignatius 
had been devoured by the wild beasts of the amphitheatre, the 
fragments of his bones were collected by his disciples, and care- 
fully conveyed to the capital of the east, where the Christians 
received them as an invaluable treasure, and deposited them 
with honour in the place appropriated to the divine worship." 
Succeeding generations inherited the sentiments of their fathers : 
the veneration of relics was diffused as far as the knowledge of 
the gospel ; and their presence was universally deemed requisite 
for the canonical dedication of a church or an altar.*^ With this 
view, Gregory the Great, as soon as he heard of the success of 
the missionaries, was careful to send them a supply of relics ;" 

»llif fcippenbe anam ^epeop^obon. he cleopie co Dobej* 
hal^am. "] bibbe p hi^ him co Dode ftm^ien. spof c co f anccaa 
CDapian "] pi^^an co eallum Dobep haljum. ** Having wonhipped hb 
Cieator alone, let him invoke God*t aainU, and pray that they would intercede for him 
to God ; first the Holy Mary, and then all the «unta of God." Lib. Leg. eodca. apod 
Wilk. p. 272. 

'3 Thua, in the Saxon bomiliea, the preacher pointa out the diflerenoe between the 
interceaaion of the aainta, and the mediation of Chriat, when be exborti hia auditoty to 
aolicit the interceaaion of the Virgin Mary, with Chrigt^ her Son, her Creator, and ker 
Redeemer, Ucan pe bibban nu j5 eabi^e *] p Sepsh^e maebea 
CDapia. j5 heo ur ^e^in^ie co hipa a^enum puna. "] co hipa 
pcippenb hselenb Eptpc. derm, in Annunc 8t.MaiiB, apod Wanley, p. 11. 
See note (P). 

" Revel, c iv. v. 9. 

34 See in St Cyril, (cont. Julian, p. 327. 834.) the teatimony of the emperor lalian. 
He probably poaaeiaed more authentic information than the modern writera, who date 
the veneration of relica from the commencement of the fourth century. 

3« Bm'ii^c a7</u«7ec. Act St Ignat c vL Compare thu paaaage with that in tiba 
Acta of St Polycarp. It/Ami ft. tjBm mfo/Jv^^ not iuufmltfA wnf }juntt. Act c XTiii. 

'« Bed. L V. c 12. Wilk. Con. p. 169. 

37 Hence we are informed by Carte, that the veneration of relica waa introdooed into 
England by the Roman miaaionariea, but waa unknown to the Scottish biahopa, Aidan, 
Finan, and Colman, (Carte, Hiat vol. L p. 241.) Yet Finan ordered the bonea of hia 
holy predeceaaor to be taken out of his tomb, and placed on the right aide of the altar, 
joxta venerationem tanto pontifice dignam: (Bed. I. iiL c 17:) and Colman, at hia de- 
parture, carried with him into Scotland a part of the relica of the aame Mint (Bed.L 
iiL c 26.) See alw) Bede on St Oawald, 1. iiL c 1 1, 12. 
22 P 
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and scarce a pilgrim returned from Gaul or Italy, who had not 
procured, by entreaty or purchase, a portion of the remains of 
some saint or martyr. But the poverty of the Saxon church was 
quickly relieved by the virtues of her children ; and England 
became a soil fertile in saints. Scarcely was there a monastery 
that did not possess one or more of these favourites of heaven : 
their bodies lay richly entombed in the vicinity of the principal 
altar; and around were suspended the votive olQftrings of the 
multitudes who had experienced the efficacy of their intercession. 
In the hour of distress or danger, the afflicted votary threw him- 
self at the foot of the shrine with an avowal of his un worthiness, 
but expressed an humble confidence that the Almighty would 
not refuse to the merits of the pMron, what he might justly deny 
to the demerits of the suppliant.** Success often attended these 
petitions : the clergy of each community could appeal to a long 
list of preternatural cures, owing to the intercession of the saints, 
whose bodies reposed in their church ; and the crowds of visit- 
ants, whom these miracles attracted, added to their reputation 
and importance.*^ 

4. That the Deity has, on particular occasions, inverted or 
suspended the ordinary laws of nature, is a truth unequivocally 
admitted by all who profess to believe in the gospeL But 
whether these celestial favours were confined to the fervour of 
the first Christians, or continue to be bestowed on their less 
worthy successors, is a point which has been fiercely argued by 
religious controvertists. Without engaging rashly in the dispute, 
I may be allowed to observe, that it must be extremely difficult 
to assign any period at which the gift of supernatural powers 
was withdrawn from the church. The testimony of each par- 
ticukur generation as forcibly claims our assent, as that of the 
preceding ; and no argument can demonstrate, that if miracles 
were necessary at the commencement, they became inexpedient 
during the progress of Christianity. To have doubted their 
continuance at the period when England was converted, would 
have exposed the skeptic to the severest censures: the supernatu- 
ral privilege was confidently claimed by the missionaries ; and 
the voice of the people sanctioned the belief that it had descended 
to the more holy among their successors. The works of the 
Saxon writers are embellished, and sometimes disfigured with 

2« Bed. I W. c 31. 

^ Hence, if we may believe Dr. Henry, aroee a new epedee of monwtie excdleooe, 
entirely anknown to the founders of the order. To become a perfect monk, it wm 
neoesMiy to acquire dexterity in the art of stealing relics ; and be who bad been so 
fortunate as to purloin the little finger of a celebrated saint, was esteemed the greaieat and 
happiest man among bis brethren. (Henry, vol p. 305.) This information be professes ' 
to derive from the life of St. Aldhelm, by Malmsbury. Ang. Sac voL il p. S9. But 
if the reader consult the original, his curiosity will be disappointed. He will oiily Isn 
that when the treasures of Queen Emma were pillaged, one of her servants accKted the 
bend ef St Owen, and afterwards scrupling to retain it, depoHted it witb bii bralbir, a 
ttonkofMalmsbary. Ang«Sw.ibid. 
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narratives of extraordinary events, which their piety taught them 
to consider as evident interpositions of the Divinity. Of these 
there are many which it will require no small share of ingenuity 
to disprove, and of incredulity to discredit ^ but there are also 
many which must shrink from the frown of criticism. Some 
may have been the effects of "accident or imagination ; some are 
more calculated to excite the smile than the wonder of the read- 
er ; and some, on whatever proof they were originally admitted, 
depend at the present day on the distant testimony of writers not 
remarkable for sagacity or discrimination. Bnt are we then to 
ascribe the belief of these miracles to the policy and artifices of 
the clergy, anxious to extend their influence over the minds, and 
to enrich themselves by nourishing the credulity of their disci- 
ples ? The odious charge has often been advanced, but cannot 
be supported by the authority of any ancient writer: nor were it 
difficult to derive the easy faith of our ancestors from a more 
natural and a less polluted source. Man is taught by nature to 
attribute every event to a particular cause ; and when an occur- 
rence cannot be explained by the known laws of the universe, it 
is assigned by the illiterate, in every age, and under every re- 
ligion, to the operation of an invisible agent From this persua- 
sion arose the multitude of deities with which the ignorance of 
mankind had crowded the pagan mythology. The principle 
was not extirpated, it was improved by the knowledge of the 
gospel. From the doctrine of a superintendent providence the 
converts were led to conclude that God would often interfere in 
human concerns; to him they ascribed every unforeseen and 
unusual event ; and either trusted in his bounty for visible pro- 
tection from misfortune, or feared from his justice that vengeance 
which punishes guilt before the great day of retribution. Men 
impressed with these notions, would rather expect than dispute 
the appearance of miraculous events. On many occasions they 
would necessarily prove the dupes of their own credulity, and 
ascribe to the beneficence of the Deity, and the intercession of 

*o Even an •dverstry must pity the peqplexitiet into which the mindM of 8t 
Aaguitine have plunged the skepticism of Dr. Enfield. That both 8t Gregory tnd St. 
Aagtistine ascribed the success of the mission, tn a great measure, to the mirades which 
had been wrought in its favour, he willingW acknowledges : that any mirades had really 
been performed, he as confidently denies. In the s e a rc h of expedients to reeoncUe thesB 
apparent contradictions, he dances from one unsatisfactory hypothesis to another, till at 
hist he rests, though with some reluctance, in the idea that the pontiff and the mission- 
ary had engaged in a conspiracy to deceive the Saxons by toe artifice of imaginary 
mirades. ( Aikin*s Oen. Biog. vol. L p. 474.) But in such a supposition, would not these 
religious jugglers have dropped the mask in their private correspondence! Would 
Gregory have so earnestly and pathetically warned his disdple against the suggestions 
of vanity and presumption t Was it necessary that the deception should be propagated 
as (ar as Alexandria, and that Gregory should acqCiaint the patriarch of that raetro|M>lia 
with the signs and wonders which accompanied the preaoiing of the misikmarlea t 
Tantis miraculis vel ipse vel hi, qui cum eo transmisisi sunt, in gente eadem coraaeant, 
ut apostolorum virtutes in signis, qua exhibent, imitari videantor. Greg, epiat ^ SO. 
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their patronsy those cures which might have been effected by the 
efforts of nature, or the powers of the imagination. It was their 
misfortune, that their knowledge was not equal to their piety : 
of their censors perhaps it may sometimes be said, that their piety 
is not equal to their knowledge. 

5. The mortal remains of the saints are necessarily confined 
to particular places : their likenesses, by the aid of the pencil or 
the chisel, may be multiplied to gratify the curiosity and animate 
the piety of thousands. But the innocence and utility of em 
ploying paintings and images in religious worship, has been 
often doubted and as often maintained by hostile controvertists. 
To determine with precision the limits of that liberty which should 
be granted or denied to the imagination of the multitude, is cer- 
tainly a matter of no small difficulty. A worship which appeals not 
to the senses, must insensibly sink into languor and inqifference; 
and too studied an attention to ceremony may give birth to 
superstition and idolatry. To hold with a steady hand the 
balance between deficiency and excess is the duty of those to 
whom is intrusted the government of the church ; and their con- 
duct should be guided by the genius of the people, the circum- 
stances of the times, and the method of publie instruction.^ 
During the three first centuries of the Christian era, images and 
paintings were but sparingly admitted into the iassemblies of 
the faithful : and this caution was justified by the apprehension 
that the proselytes might easily revert to their jbrmer habits, 
and transfer their homage from the Creator to the creature. As 
idolatry declined, pictures and statues met with greater indul- 
gence: they spoke a language which was intdJigible to the 
meanest capacity ; they instructed the ignorant, and stimulated 
the languid : they preserved the memory of virtue, and pointed 
out the path which conducted to the rewards of sanctity. At the 
period in which Augustine attempted the conversion of England, 
the churches of the east and the west, the almost insulated 
Christians of Caledonia, no less than the immediate disciples of 
the Roman pontiff, had adopted this doctrine : and the Saxons, 
instructed by their example, hesitated not to perform their devo- 
tions before the representations of Christ and hb saints. As the 
cross was the instrument of their redemption, it was always 
considered as the distinguishing symbol of Christianity. A cross 
was borne in the front of the missionaries, when they announced 
the doctrine of the gospel to Ethelbert :^' a cross was erected by 
Oswald, the exiled king of Northumbria, and venerated by his 

*i 8ed Ulad ante omnia conttituendam, Hnagtnea ex Uloram per ae genera ean, qiMi 
«i/M#e(« Dominantar : hoc eit, qus ad robstantiam ipaam rdigUNiia noa attinel, aad k 
potoitatesuotecdeais, at ea vel adhibeat Tel aUeget, pro eo alqna aatioa ena decvnerit 
retaT. de Inc«nL L xr. a 13, n. 1. 

» Bed. L I c. Sfi. 
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followers, before they ventured to face the numerous and victo- 
rious host of the Britons r^ a cross in many districts supplied the 
place of an oratory, and around it the thane and his retainers 
frequently assembled to perform their devotions :^ and in the 
principal churches a cross of silver was displayed on the altar, 
and proclaimed the victory of Christ over the gods of paganisnL^ 
At first, few pictures or statues were possessed by the Saxons. 
They were ignorant of the arts of sculptufe and painting : but 
the exertions of the pilgrims suppUed the deficiency, and foreign 
models were successfully imitated by the ingenuity of native 
artists. In the writings of Bede is preserved a catalogue of the 
paintings with which the pious liberality of Bennet Biscop deco- 
rated the church of his monastery.^ The nave was occupied by 
the portraits of the Virgin and the twelve apostles: the southern 
aisle exhibited a series of pictures representing the most remark- 
able focts recorded in the gospela: while the northern struck the 
eye with the terrific visions described by St. John, in the book 
of Revelations. ^ The most illiterate peasant," adds the devout 
monk, ^^ could not enter the church without receiviqg the most 
profitable instruction. He either beheld with pleasure the amiable 
countenance of Christ and his faithful servants ; or studied the 
important mysteries of the incarnation and redemption; or, from 
the spectacle of the last judgment, learned to descend into his own 
breast, and to deprecate the justice of the Almighty."^ 

" Bad. L iU. c 3. 

^ 8ie mot ett Saxonice gentta, quod in nonnullia nobiliiini bononmiqiie homiiiiini 
pmdiia, dod acckwam aed aancto cnicia aignaiii Dao dicatum, earn magoo hobova 
almam, in alto aractom, ad eommodam diaras oratioiiia ■fdulHatam aolaot habava. Vit. 
Bl WiHibaldi, apod Can. Laet ant toL il par. iL p. 107. 

** Qoin atiam aablima emcia radianta matallo 

Hie poaoit trophscun. Bed* L ▼. c 19. 

8aa abo Alcnin da Pontif. lin. 1835. 1496. Malm, da Foot. L iiL £ 16X 

M Other cfaarcbaa waia adomad in a amilar mannar. From a Iragmaiit of a Latin 
poam, eompoaad for tha dadication of a chordi boilt bj Bugge, (aha waa daoghtar to 
Cantwm, king of WaHaz, in 644. Lei Collect. W. iiL p^ 117,) wa laam that tha por- 
tiaila of the three apoatlea, Peter, Paul, and Andrew, waie auapandad over tha high 
altar. 

Hie Petma et Paulua, quadrat! lamina mtmdi, ^ 

Absidam gemino tutantur namlne laatam ; 

Nee non Andteaa. Cam, AnL LeeL torn. iL par. iL p. 181. 

*7 Bed. Vit abbat Wirem. p. 295. Horn, in nat Divi Bened. torn. tIL ooL 465. It 
haa been induatrioasly incalcatad that tha reapect whieh tha Angk>-8aKona in later agaa 
paid to religiooi paintings, waa an innovation imported (nm Rome long after their 
eoovernon. The merit or infamy of the new doetrine haa been aacribad lo Egwin, 
biahop of Worcester; and to give a colour of truth to the story, a aynod haa bean de- 
acribed as assembled at Ijondon, and approving the worahip of imagea. Tha foigery 
haa even been honoured with a place in both the editiooa of tha British Councils. 
(Tali mode cultus imaginum AngUcania ecdesik audorkata antidiriati et illusioiilbaa 
diabolicis est obtrusua, pauds piii frustra gementibus et contiadieentibaa cireHer annum 
713 ant 714. .Spst p. 216. WUk. p. 78.) The impoatnie, however, waa aooa de- 
tected and expoaed both by foreign and native writers, l^pelman abandonad it to ita 

p2 
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Confined to a remote corner of the west, the Anglo-Siaxons 
'Were scarcely acquainted with the violent disputes which agi- 
tated the eastern Christians, and at last severed Rome from the 
dominion of the Byzantine emperors. In the year seven hun- 
dred and twenty-five, Leo the Isaurian proclaimed himself the 
enemy of the holy images ; under his son and successor Coproni- 
mus, a synod of three hundred and thirty-eight obsequious pre- 
lates declared the will of the prince to be the doctrine of Christ; 
and during thirty years,, the creed of the Iconoclasts was propa- 
gated with the instruments of persecution, the scourge, the 
sword, and the halter. The inhabitants of Italy, alarmed for the 
integrity of their faith, withdrew themselves from the obedience 
of the empire ; and the churches of the east and the west appear- 
ed on the eve of an eternal separation, when the second council 
of Nice restored to the images their ancient honours, and 
smothered, during a temporary pause, the embers of discontent 
But the revival of rieligious concord between Rome and Constan- 
tinople, was the signal of religious discord among the lately C4)n- 
verted nations. A spurious copy of the canons^ of Nice was 
forwarded to Charlemagne, and transmitted by him to the pTe- 

fate : but he abandoned it with a sigh, and to rapply iti place left a kmg and elaborate 
note. In this he acknowledges that the converts employed, bat denies that thej woi^ 
shipped religioas images ; and asserts that no instance of such worship is leooroed bj 
Bede or any contemporary writer. (Spelm. ibid.) If by worship he mean the adoratioa 
due to the Supreme Being, he is certainly accurate ; but if he mean an inferior respect, 
which may be shown to the likeness for the sake of the original, he haa onlj proved 
that the most learned antiquaries are sometimes subject to error. ** Ne Beda quideM 
ipse/' says Spelman, ** unius (quod sciam) meminit, qui vel cruoem adoravit vel imagi- 
nem." Yet Bede expressly says of Ceolfrid, before his departure from Wearmouth, 
** erucem adoravit, equum asoendit et abiit" Bed. vit Abbat p. 801. In other plaoes ba 
often mentions the pilgrims, who travelled ** ad videnda atque adaranda apoatokiraiii et 
martyrum limina." Bed. 1. v. c. 9, p. 293. 301. To Bede I may add several otben. 
8l Aldhelm wrote before Bede, and frequently styles the Christians crueieolm, at wot* 
shippers of the cross. St. Aldhelm de Laode Virg. p. 291. 330. The same eipraarion 
is used by the author of the life of St. Willibald, who also observes, that great hononc 
was paid to the cross: **magno honore almum.*' Vit Willib. n, 107. Alcain waa 
always accustomed to bow to the cross, and repeat this prayer : ** Tuam craoeni adorm* 
mus, domine, tuam gloriosam recolimus passionem : miserere nostri." Vit Ale. in Act 
SS. Bened. sec iv. tom. i. p. 1 56 : and in his poem on York, he puts the fbUowing populk 
language into the mouth of King Oswald, 

<* Prostemite vestroa 
Vultus ante cnicem, quam vertice mentis in isto 
Erexi, rutilat Chri^ quit clara trophso, 
<4uB quoque nunc nobis pnestabit ah hoste triumpham.** • 

Ak. de Pami. I tML 
That the worship or respect which is mentioned ui theae passages was not idolalnwi^ 
is plain from the prayer composed by Ak;uin and mentioned above, and from a naswun in 
the Saxon homilies. To %«pe nobe pe uf ^ebibbap, na p pa beahto 
%am cpeope. ac co %am iElmihcijan bpihcne ^e on ^aepje balgan 
jiobe poji up hanrobe. ** We bow ourselves to the craas: not indeed to Um 
wood, but to the Ahni^ty Lonl who hung on it for ua." Horn. 8az. apiid 
p. 185. 
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lates of the Grerniaas, the Francs, and the Anglo-Saxons. Their 
piety was alarmed at the impious assertion attributed to Constan- 
tine, bishop of Cyprus, that the sacred images were to be honoured 
equally with the persons of the adorable Trinity.^ Alcuin was 
commissioned to refute the blasphemy of the Greeks:^ and the 
synod of Frankfort equally condemned the heresy of the Icono- 
clasts, and the supposed decision of the Nicene fathers.^ The 
Roman pontiffs, whose legates had presided in the council, were 
forced to temporize : they prudently postponed the confirmatioa 
of its decrees : and endeavoured, by successive explanations, to 
silence the murmurs, and to appease the jealousy of the northern 
prelates. After the lapse of forty years, the adversaries of the 
council were formidable in number and talents. They acknow- 
ledged, indeed, the supreme authority of the successor of St. 
Peter, and professed their readiness to obey his decisions : but at 
the same time they requested permission to lay their difficulties 
at his feet;^^ and in the Caroline books, the acts of the council of 
Frankfort, and the letters of the synod of Paris, they collected 
every argument, which their learning or ingenuity could suggest. 
It was boldly asserted, that under the mask of an orthodox defi- 
nition,^ the Greeks had endeavoured to conceal the idolatry 

'* Sascipio et tmplector sanctas et ^eneniidu imagiiMS seeuiidani senritium mIoiw- 
tionif, quod consulMUntiali et vivificatrici trinitati emitto. Carol L iiL c 17. That 
this waa an error appears firom the original acts, m which the contrary b aaaerted. 
^t^ifttnf HM ATirn^ofjonf rut ayt^t tuu vnrjAf muFetc : wtt tm ast?* Kmlpautf trpinumtv fMttf 
T» vmfknm n,n (m*fi)(ai9 rfi*it otratrifniw. Binii, Con. torn. 6, p. 605. The aaine mia- 
take was transmitted from France to England. Carolos rex Fiancomoi miatt ^libniiii 
synodalem ad Britanniam, in quo Ters fidei multa reperta aunt obviantia,et eo ptaxine, 
quod pene omnium orientalium doctorum unanimi assertione est definitum, imaginea 
adorari debere, quod omnino ecclesia Catholica execratur. Mat West p. 146, an. 793. 
If, in the time of Matthew of Westminister, the Catholic church exec^pted the adoration 
of images, how are we to account for the general assertion of modem writers, that it had 
been established in England from the close of the eighth century t Must they not 
have confounded two things, which he was careful to distinguish, religious reapect and 
divine worship t 

w Mat West ibid. <o Lib. Carol. iiL 17. 

^1 Romana sedes nullia synodicia constitutia ceteris ecoleaiis prslata eat, aed ipaiua 

domini auctoritate primatum tenet omnes Catholica debent obaenraie eccleaJB, 

ut ab ea post Christum ad muniendam fidem adjutorium petant ^ Lib. CaroL i. 6. A 
▼estra sanctitate petiimua, ut sacerdotibus nostris lioeret quarera et coliigere, qua ad aan- 
dem rem definiendam veraciter convenire potuissent . . \ . Ea vestra sanctitati legenda 

et examinanda mittere curavimns Quoa (legates) iioa ad hoc ad vestra almi- 

tatis prasentiam misimus, ut hie docendi gratia directi putarentur. Ep. Imper. ad Eug. 
Pap. in actis synodi Paris. I should not have loaded the page-with these quotationa, 
had we not been repeatedly told by modern writers, that in this dispute the northern 
bishops iMkJe defiance to the authority of the Roman pontifis. ^ 

^'The definition was, that an honorary worship might be given to images, but not 
that true worship which belongs only to the divine nature : nfjoilmnp - syr aw sw, 
«/ /u«r l»f uxU irnTTtf ti/uim MuAtntf KeLr/mttf, w irparu f»xn rii 8ii«e ^vnc Bin. ()on. lom. 
6, p. 198. The application of the hand to the mouth, ini tokien of reapect, gave birth to 
the two words irfbn»Mn and adorare. Whether this worship be such aa should only bo. 
given to the Deity, must depend on the intention. Otherwise, how are we to exciiaa 
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which lurked in their breasts : that their secret intentions had 
been betrayed by the indiscreet declaration of the bishop of Cy- 
prus ; and that the permission of tapers, incense, and salutation, 
spoke, more forcibly than his words, the real tendency of tliis 
heathenish worship.*^ Notwithstanding the authority and repre- 
sentations of the pontiffs, their suspicions were for a time kept 
alive by the embassies of the Byzantine emperors, who favoured 
the party of the Iconoclasts ; but in the lapse of a few years, the 
Gallic prelates became divided in sentiment; by degrees they 
consented to a silent acquiescence in the doctrine of the council ; 
and, at last, the ceremonies, approved by the popes, were adopted 
in the churches of Gaul, Germany, and England.^ 

5. At the present day, the thirst of curiosity prompts the roan of 
letters to visit the scenes of ancient wisdom and and ancient glory : 
in former times it conducted the pious Christian to the places 
which had been consecrated by the triumphs of religion. To the 
adventurous spirit of the northern nations, the practice of pil- 
grimage offered inestimable attractions : and the Anglo-Saxons 
were particularly distinguished by their attachment to this devo- 
tion. In estimating the respective merits of different countries, 
none could challenge, in their opinion, an equality with Palestine : 
there the religious wanderer might visit the cave in which the 
Saviour was born, might follow him in the course of his mission, 
might climb the mountain on which he suffered, and kiss the 
sepulchre in which his body was deposited. But the perils of 
the enterprise were sufficient to appal the most resolute courage. 
Jerusalem jp[roaned beneath the yoke of the infidels : it lay at the 
distance of more than three thousand miles,^ and invagination 
multiplied the dangers of navigating an unknown sea, and of 
travelling through nations of different languages, manners, and 
religions. Yet the bold temerity of some adventurers was 
crowned with success ; and they returned, after an absence of 
^veral years, to relate to their astonished countrymen the won- 
ders which they had witnessed. Of these, the most ancient re- 
corded in history, is St Willibald, whose long peregrination has 
been faithfully related by Uie pen of a female writer.^ Her 

the ProCeitent, who kneels before the secmiieiit, the mere MpnM of Chriit ; or the 
bridegrooni, who» in the ceremony of marriage, eeys to the bride — with my body I thee 
wonhipt ^ 

** Theee honoun were fint paid by the Greeks to the statues of tha em p ertw a : from 
them they passed to the pictiues or re pr e s e n tations of Christ and the saintSb See 
Mabillon, AcL 88. Bened. sbc. it. torn. L prsH p. xriii xiz. 

** See note (Q). 

** According to the Roman Itineraries, the road from Sandwfch to JerasBlem» waa 
S566 Roman, or 3971 Englisb miles. See GSibbon's Decline and Fall, c 3. 

*^ She was a nun of Heidenheim, and a relation of 8t Willibald. 6bm wrole aa he 
dictated, and appeals for her ▼eradty to his deacons, f' Ab Ipso audita et ex Iffios ore 
• dictate pr«acripsima% testibos miU diaconis ejos.** Hodoep. Will int«. fact ant 
Canis. edit Basnage, tom. iL p. 106. 
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narrative I shall abridge : nor will the reader perhaps refuse to 
follow through a few pages the first of his countrymen^ who 
ventured to approach the court of the caliphs, and penetrated as 
far as the holy city. 

The father of Willibald had detenpined to visit, in company 
with his children, the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. He died 
at Lucca ; and the pilgrims, after paying the last duties to their 
deceased parent/ con tinned their journey. At the sight of Rome 
they experienced emotions to which hitherto they had been 
strangers : and the different monuments of piety, with which 
that capital abounded, successively awakened their devotion and 
admiration. The curiosity of Willibald was enlarged ; his 
imagination wandered to the places which had been consecrated 
by the corporal presence of the Redeemer; and the fearless 
pilgrim resolved to visit the land of promise, the theatre on 
which God had displayed the wonders of his power and his 
mercy. But the zeal of Winibald and Walburge, his brother and 
sister, was less fervid, or more prudent : they refused to accom- 
pany him ; and he was compelled to seek among the other Saxon 
pilgrims for associates of similar views, and equal resolution. 

In the year 721, soon after the feast of E^ter, Willibald de- 
parted from Rome with only two companions : but his example 
excited the enthusiasm of bis countrymen, and during his journey 
their number increased to eight.'^ The time was favourable to 
their design. Though the Spanish Moslems were constantly at 
war with their Christian neighbours, the trade of the Medi- 
terranean was undisturbed, and the eastern subjects of the caliphs 
occasionally visited the ports of Greece and Italy. At Naples, the 
good fortune of the pilgrims conducted them to an Egyptian mer- 
chant, who willingly received them on board his vessel : but their 
speed was retarded by the delays of commerce, and a circuitous 
navigation : and fourteen months expired before they reached the 
coast of Syria. From Naples they successively sailed to Reggio 
in Calabria ; to Catania in Sicily, where the inhabitants were ac- 
customed to oppose the veil of St. Agatha to the fiery eruptions 
of the neighbouring mountain ; to Manifasia ; to the islands of 
Coos and Samos ; and, at last, after a long and tedious voyage, 
arrived in safety in the port of Ephesus. During the several 
weeks which they spent on the coast of Natolia, they had much 
to suffer from fatigue and hunger ; but they satisfied their 
curiosity by visiting the most celebrated cities, and their piety by 
offering up their prayers at the shrines of the most celebrated 
saints. Paphos, in the island of Cyprus, next attracted their no- 



4^ He left Rome cam daoboi eocUa, (Hodoep. p. 109. Itmer. p. 118:) whMi 1m 
arriTed in Syria, ermt com 8t Willibaldo aeplem oontribnlea ipn&iiai (Hodoep. p, 110. 
Ttiner. p. 119.) 

23 
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tke. There they rested to celebrate the festiyal of Easter, and 
afterwards repaired to Constantia, the ancient Salamis, to venerate 
the relics of St. Epiphanius. From the west of the island, to the 
opposite coast of Syria, the passage was short; they landed at 
lliarrateB, a port belonging to the Moslems, and walked as far 
as Emessa, the residence of the caUph. At the entrance of the 
city they were stopped by the guard, and conducted by the order 
of a magistrate to the palace. 

Four years before this period, the Moslems had been compell- 
ed to retire with disgrace from the siege of Constantinople. 
Jealous of the designs of the imperial court, the caliph treated 
Willibald and his companions as spies in the pay of the Greeks, 
and commanded them to be detained in close confinement It 
was in vain that a Christian merchant offered a considerable sum 
for their ransom : his zeal could obtain no more than a mitiga^ 
tion of their sufferings. With a handsome present he purcha»ed 
permission to conduct them twice in the week to the public baths, 
and on the Sundays to the church of the Christians. As they 
passed through the bazaar, the inhabitants assembled to see the 
strangers; and, if we may believe the national vanity of their 
female historian, it was their youth, their beauty, and the elegance 
of their dress, that attracted the curiosity of die infidels.^ 

The subjugation of Spain, by the arms of the Moslem^ bad 
estabUshed a frequent communication between that country and 
the court of Sjrria; and the natives were occasionally compelled 
to pay their homage to the successor of Mahomet A Spanish 
Christian, whose brother possessed a considerable employmenl 
at court, listened with pity to the history, and eagerlv espoused 
the protection, of the pUgrims. Having disc>over^ the captain, 
who had landed them at TharratSB, he obtained an audience ik 
the caliph, and explained the real intentions of the prisoners. 
The prince heard him with kindness ; and, when he understood, 
that they came from the extremity of the west, from an islaod 
beyond which no land was known to exist,^ he declared himself 
satisfied, ordered them to be liberated without paying the cus- 
tomary fees, and gave them a written permission to pursue their 
journey to Jerusalem. 

With lightsome hearts the pilgrims departed from Emessa. A 
tedious road of a hundred miles conducted them to Damascus; 
and a week was spent in visiting the curiosities of the royal dty. 
They were now on the confines of Palestine. After crossing the 
Libanus and the higher Galilee, they arrived at Nazareth, the 
ancient residence of the parents of the Messiah. Over the reputed 

^ Chw iiibiiim coiioaa jugiter illic Texiira contaeTeniit iUm ipeciiltriy qab jonmrn^ 
•t deooii, et ^eitiiiai onifttu bene indoti enot Hodoep. p. 110. 
^ De ooddeiitali pitga, obi fol oeeMum habet, kti hiMUiMi 
IM temun tthn UIm, et nil lutt aqoain. Ibid. 
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spot, on which the archangel announced his future birth to the 
virgin, the Christians had built a magnificent church : but its 
riches tempted the avarice of the Moslems, and expensive pre- 
sents were necessary to restrain their rapacity.*^ Cana, distin- 
guished by the first miracle of Jesus, exhibited to their view six 
earthen vessels, ranged under the altars, which they were assured 
had been used at the marriage feast Thence they climbed the 
steep mountain of Thabor; and a monastery at the summit 
dedicated to Christ, Moses, and Elias, recalled to their minds the 
glorious mystery of the transfiguration. They descended to the 
city of Tiberias : the Christian inhabitants were numerous ; and a 
synagogue of Jews preserved the memory of the ancient Rabbins. 
Curiosity led the travellers to the sources of the Jordan. Ascend- 
ing the Anti-libanus they were shown two springs, distinguished 
by their respective names of Jor and Dan, which united their 
streams in the valley, and save their common appellation to the 
river. On the declivity of the mountain were numerous herds 
of cattle, remarkable for their size, the shortness of their legs, and 
the length of their horns. Cssarea, built at the union of the two 
streams, was principally inhabited by Christians. Following the 
course of the river, they arrived at the place where tradition 
ports that Christ was baptised. The water had retired to a 
tance;'^ but a small rivulet still occupied the ancient channel ; and 
a wooden cross, erected in the middle, pointed out the spot A 
church had been raised over it, for the celebration of baptism, 
and to satisfy the devotion of the crowds, who on the feast of 
the Epiphany were eager to wash in the river. Its waters were 
believed to confer health to the infirm, and fecundity to the 
barren. As they passed by the city of Jericho, they admired the 
fertility which was imparted to the neighbouring country, by 
the fountain of Elias ; and, after visiting an ancient monastery, 
beheld at a distance the venerable remains of Jerusalem. With 
tears of joy and gratitude, the pilgrims entered the holy city. 
The first object which arrested their attention, was the basUic, 
founded by Constantine the Great, on the spot where the true 
cross had been discovered by his mother St Helena. At the 
eastern front were erected three crosses, to perpetuate the memory 
of the event In the neighbourhood stood the church of the 
resurrection, which contained the sepillchre of Christ, an invalom- 
ble treasure in the estimation of Christian piety. Originally it 



M The wedth of Uie ChrirtiaM, or tli« forbeanuiee of tli« infidelf, WM at 1 
The charch wm deetrojed, mnd •ftenrmrdt rebuilt Marili, voL u. p. 1S!|. 

*' Accofding to MaundrelU (Journey from Aleppo, p. S2,) the river at thia pUoa has 
retreated at iMst a furloog from ita ancient boundary. But Mariti infonna fm, that ia 
the rainy eeaaon, ita watera overSow their banka, awell to the bieadth of fcor ailai^ and 
often, on account of the inequality of the ground, difide thainaelva iaio dUbnot 
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had been a vault, hewn in the solid rock : in the church it rose 
high above the pavement, was of a square figure, and terminated 
in a point. Tiie entrance was on the eastern side, and an open- 
ing on the right hand introduced the pilgrim to the chamber 
which had received the dead body of the Redeemer. The inside 
of die sepulchre was lighted by fifteen golden lamps ;** and near 
die door lay a large, stone, in memory of that which had foirmerly 
closed the entrance. 

After visiting, with sentiments of the most lively devotion, the 
other religious moiluments contained within the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, they crossed the valley of Josaphat, and repaired to tho 
mount of Olives. On it stood two churches, of which one mark- 
ed the garden, that had witnessed the agony of Jesus before his 
passion ; the other occupied the summit, from which he ascend- 
ed into heaven. In the centre of the latter, the spot which had 
received the impression of his last footsteps, was surrounded with 
a circular rail of brass ; in the roof of the church was left a large 
opening, and two lofty columns of marble represented the two 
angels, that attended at his ascension. A lamp, surrounded with 
glass, was always kept burning in the aperture.'' 

I shall not follow the pilgrims in their subsequent excursions, 
which their historian has reduced to a barren catalogue of names. 
They traversed Palestine in every direction, till their curiosity 
was exhausted ; and fatigue and infirmity admonished them to 
return to Europe. But to leave, was as difficult as^ to enter, the 
territory of the Moslems : and the companions of Willibald were 
compelled to make a second journey to Emessa, tp solicit from 
the justice or caprice of the caliph, the permission to revisit th^ir 
native country. The prince was absent : but their request was 
granted by one of his ministers. When they had returned to 
Jerusalem, they were joined by Willibald, and bade a last fare- 
Well to the holy city. Their route led them through Sebaste, the 
ancient Samaria, to the opulent city of Tyre, where their baggage 
was strictly examined. The ignorance or experience of antiquity 
had ascribed to the opobalsamum the most salutary virtues ; and 
the exportation of this valuable medicine was severely forbidden 
by the jealousy of the caliphs.*^ But the ingenuity of Willibald 
eluded the prohibition. To a gourd filled with the precious 
liquid, he had joined another gourd filled with petroleum : both 

*' ArcQulph, a Gallie prelate, had acmia time before dialled Ibe Hohf Land. Bede 

abridged hia narrative, which in aome points difiera from that of St. Willibald. Ha Idla 

•iia, that the aepolchre waa round, that the number of lampa waa onlj twalva, and that 

of then, four burnt in the inaide, and eight were filed on the roo£ See Bedede h^ 

-aac. c lip. 616. 

*' When Maundrell viaited the mountain, no part of the cfaoich ramaiiiad, anapl an 
octagonal cupola, which the Turks used aa a mooch, p. 104. 

i M On the balsam extracted from the balm, which growa in the plaitta of JariehOb ■■• 
Bede, (de loc sac c ix. p. 320,) and Mariti, (p. 344.) 
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were so artfully united, as to exhibit the appearance of one 
vessel : and the contrivance of the pilgrim defeated the curiosity 
of the Mohammedan officers.*' 

In his return, Willibald spent two years at Constantinople ; 
visited the volcanic eruptions in the islands of Lipari ; ascertained 
the origin of the pumice stone, which was so useful to the 
monastic writers ; and at last retired to the celebrated monastery 
of Cassino. At the request of his relative, St. Boniface, be was 
drawn from this retirement by. Gregory, the Roman pontiff, and 
sent into Germany, where he laboured zealously in the diffusion 
of religious knowledge, and died at an advanc^ age, bishop of 
Aichstad, in the year 786. 

But it was given to few to display the courage, and to ex- 
perience the good fortune of Willibald.'^ Rome lay at a shorter 
distance than Jerusalem ; and presented numerous attractions to 
the piety of the pilgrims. It was the residence of the sovereign 
pontiff: its inhabitants boasted that they were the descendants 
of the first Christians : the mortal remams of St Peter and St 
Paul reposed within its churches ; and its catacombs contained 
the relics of innumerable martyrs. Yet, to travel at this period 
from England to Rome, was an attempt of no small difficulty and 
danger. The highways, which formerly conducted the traveller 
in security to the capital of the empire, bad been neglected and 
demolished during the incursions of the barbarians : and, if the 
constitution of the pilgrim could bid defiance to the fatigue of 
the journey^ and the inclemency of the weather y*^ he was still 
exposed to the insults of the banditti who infested the passes of 
the Alps, and of the marauders who were kept in the pay of 
turbulent and seditious chieftains.^ Hospitality was, indeed, a 
favourite virtue among the northern nations ; and religion offer- 
ed her protection to the person and property of the itinerant 

"Hodoep. p. 113, 114. 

^^U,M hifltory aMures as, Alfred oorresponded with Um pAtritroh of Jenmkm, and 
sent alms as &r as the Indies, it is not improbable, that his meaaeiigera Tiiited the holy 
Und. (Chron. Sax. p. 86. Malm, de Reg. L il c. 4, £ 24. Wiae*t Aasef. p. 68.) Bj 
the conversion of the Hungarians in the tenth oentaiy, the length of the ioomey wm 
shortened, and its danger diminished. Wythman, abbot of Ramsej, in the raign of 
Canute, made a successful pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; (Hist Ram. p. 486 ;) and hit 
example was followed by the historian Ingulf, who joined the retinue of several German 
princes, and was so fortunate as to escape the swoid and the pestilence which devoured 
one-third of his companions. *< Tandem de triginta equitiboa, qui de Normannia 
pingues exivimus, vix viginti pauperes peregrini, et omnea peditea, molta macia 
attenuati, reversi sumus." Ingul. p. 74. 

^^ Elaine, archbishop of Canterbury, was firoxen to death in the Alpa^ Hifloompaniooa 
had recourse to the unusual expedient of ripping open the belly of a horse, and phlnf- 
ing his feet into it Malms, de Pont 1. i. £ 114. Osbem, Vit 8t Odonia, p^ SS. 

<8 See the life of St Booihoe by St Willibald, e. v. 8t Elphege was robM aa aaoQ 
as he entered Italy, (Ang. Sac voL ii. p. 129 :) the bishop of York, Walls, and Heia- 
ford, and the earl of Nor^umberland, in their retora. Malm, t 164. In tha yaara 9%\ 
and 922, two caravans of Anglo-Saxon pilgrims ifcn ampriaad and inaiti ml in tha 
Alps. Baron, ex FlodoanL an. 931, xiiL 

Q 
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devotee: but the mountaineers respected neither the dictates of 
humanity, nor the decrees of councils ; and of the numbers, who 
braved the difficulties of the journey, many lived not to revisit 
their homes ; while of the rest, the greater part returned sickly^ 
despoiled, and emaciated.'^ Charlemagne, at the solicitation of 
Offa,*° Conrad, at that of Canute,'^ had promised protection to 
the English pilgrims : but it was proved by experience, that the 
sincerity or the power of these princes was not equal to their 
engagements or inclinations. The fate, however, of former ad- 
venturers, proved a useless lesson to their countrymen, and the 
objections of prudence were silenced by the impulse of devotion 
or curiosity; To behold the ancient capital of the world, and 
receive the benediction of the successor of St. Peter, kings 
abandoned their thrones, and bishops intrusted to others the care 
of their flocks : clergy and laity, monks and nuns, followed their 
example : and even the lower classes of the people were eager to 
gratify their wishes, by obtaining a place in the retinue of their 
superiors.^ The manners of the present age have branded their 
conduct with the name of superstition ; but candour must extort 
the confession, that their motives were innocent, their labours 
useful. It was difficult to assign a reason, why it diould be more 
lawful to visit the scenes of ancient literature, than those of re- 
ligious virtue : and he who has experienced the enthusiasm which 
is kindled in the mind by viewing the former residence of heroes 
and legislators,** will easily conceive with what force the ehainsi 
the tombs, and the relics of the martyrs, spoke to the hearts of 
these foreign Christians. In a political view, the travels of the 
pilgrims were highly serviceable. They contributed to connect 
the independent nations, which had divided among them the 
fragments of the empire; to dissipate the prejudices of national 
partiality ; and to diffuse Uie knowledge of the arts and die sciences. 
Rome, though she had suffered severely from the ravages of the 
barbarians, was still the centre of knowledge, and the repository 
of whatever was elegant in the west The riches, the ruins of 
the imperial city, astonished the strangers : they returned with 
ideas more enlarged, and views more elevated : attempts w^re 
made to imitate at home, what they had admired abroad : and to 

•v In Um aneient life of 8t WinilMld, it ii noMrked, tlml aCruigOTi wm fMierailf 
■uliject to a fetor at tiMir •rriTal in Rome. Mafoa febris fetigatio MhraoM itlie vaniaolM 
nritara aea grainarB aolet Vit St. Winib. apod CaoH. p. 1S6. 

•oEp. Car. Magni, apod Mat Par. p. 978. 

•1 Ep. Canut apod Wilk. p. SOS. 

*> Romam adire euiaTit, ^uod ao tempore mB^tm irirtotia ■atimabator. Bed. Lit.e, 
88. Qaod hii temporiboa plarea de gente Angtoraon, nobilee, ignoUea, laid, darid, 
inn ae femins eertatim feoera oooeiienuit. UL L ▼• e. 7. Aiao Weet an. 78S, p. 140. 
8t BoniC ep. 90. 40. 61. 69. 

** " Natnrane," aajra Cieeffo. * nobia datum dicam, an emie (juodam, at enm ea loea 
▼ideamoa, in qoiboa me m or ia dignoa Tiroa aeceperimva moltoa earn ftn§»o§, wm^ 
mofeamur, qoam qoando eomm ipaoram ant fiieta aodiaaoa ant aeriptam al^^Md 
legamna.** De Fin. L ▼. 
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their observation and industry England was indebted for almos 
every improvement which she received before the conquest** 
Yet, even when pilgrimages were most fashionable, there were 
many, who, though they dared not to condemn a devotion con- 
secrated by the practice of ages, justly contended that their coun- 
trymen carried it to excess. '^ They complained that, by the ab 
sence of bishops, the interests of the church were abandoned; by 
(hat of princes, the tranquillity of the state was endangered : that 
iourneys of devotion were undertaken to elude the severity of the 
penitential canons : and that the morals of the travellers were 
often impaired, instead of being improved. The last charge is 
forcibly corroborated by the conduct of several among the female 
pilgrims. Their beauty proved fatal to their chastity: amid 
strangers, without a friend^ perhaps without the means of sub- 
sistence, they sometimes fell victims to the arts of seduction : and 
(he apostle of Germany confesses, in the anguish of his zeal, tha^ 
(here were few cities in Lombardy or Gaul, which had not 
witnessed the shame of some of his itinerant countrywomen.** 
But his remonstrances were not more successful than those of 
St. Jerome and St. Gregory had been in preceding ages f the 
stream of pilgrimage was still directed towards the Vatican : the 
practice was defended by curiosity, and sanctioned by example ; 
and during the existence of the Saxon djrnastjr, Rome almost 
annually saw a crowd of English travellers offer their devoti<Mis 
at the shrine of St Peter.* 



<4 The itaprorements introduced bj 8t Wilfrid, and 8t BmmI BiKom hsvs 
already noticed. The latter, however, aeema to have dimpproved of pilgrimageg, wImq 
thej were not jostified by the prospect of great advantage. He waa earelbl to proaura 
mattera and books for his monks, that they, might not be tempted to maka pilgrunages» 
bat be willing intra monasterii claostra q iu aa cer a. Bed. hom. in nataL Baned. abbat. 
torn. viL col. 465. 

0* The abbess Bugge was desirous to visit Rome, bat so many objectiona wen raiasd 
by her friends, that she wrote to St. BoniAoe for his advice. ** Scimaa qaod maM sonty 
qui banc voluntatem vituperant, et banc amoiem derogant, et eorom aenteotiam Ub 
astipulationibus confirmant, qaod canones synodaka pnecipiant, qood onnaqoisqaa in 
eo loco ubi constitutus fuerit, et ubi votom saom voverit, ibi maneat et Deo leddat vola 
sua.*' Ep. Bonif. 38, p. 50. The archbishop answered, that it were better to ramain 
in her monastery, unless the vexations exactions of ber eoemiea oompeUed her to leavr 
it Ep.20, p. 38. 

« Ep. Bonif. 105, p. 149. Wilk. p. 93. 

<' 8l Greg. Nys. torn, iii ap. p. 72. 8t Hieron. ep. 19. 

^B The Saxon Chronicle remarks, as something extrwrdinary, thai in the year 8S9, 
no pilgrims went to Rome, and Alfired's lettos were sent by two messengen. Chr. Sas. 
p. 90. On the subject of pilgrimage, Henry has made an important diaoovery : that the . 
Saxons considered it as the only, or, at least, the most efficacioos method of aamrif 
their salvation. In support of this assertion, he adduces a letter of Canute the Grtat* 
in which he makes the king say, that, ** on aoeoont of 8t« Peter's niHimoe in heavan, he 
thought it abaolukiy neee»9ary to obtain hisfiivour by a pflgrimage toRona." (Hamj 
vol iv. p. 303.) But Henry coald aeldom translate an ancient writer, without addiag^n 
few improvements. In the original, the king is silenl laapaeting tfto neesarii^ 0f a 
pilgrimage to Rome, hot says that '*he thought at *^^ o^cfal to aolidt tfte potwinaga ef 
St Peter with God." Ideo spedaUter ejoa pairodmam apiid Daon ntpitH% ifuUo 
utile duxi. Ep. Canut apod Wilk. p. S97. 
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6. Before I conclude this chapter, I must notice an extraordi- 
nary practice, which united the most solemn rites of religion with 
the public administtation of justice. To elicit, in judicial pro- 
ceedings, the truth from a mass of unsatisfactory and cften 
discordant evidence, demands a power of discrimination, and 
accuracy of judgment, which it were in vain to expect from the 
magistrates of a nation just emerging from ignorance and bar- 
barity. The jurisprudence of an illiterate people is generally 
satisfied with a shorter and more sipiple process : and, in doubt- 
ful cases, an appeal to the equity of the Deity exonerates Uie 
conscience of the judge, and establishes the guilt or innocence 
of the accused. While the Anglo-Saxons adored the gods of 
their fathers, the decision of criminal prosecutions was fre- 
quently intrusted to the wisdom of Woden : when they became 
Christians, they confidently expected from the true God, that 
miraculous interposition which they had before sought from an 
imaginary deity. He was a being of infinite knowledge and 
infinite power : he was the patron of virtue, and the avenger of 
crimes : could he then remam indifferent when he was solemnly 
invoked, and permit falsehood to triumph over truth ; innocence 
to be confounded with guilt?*' This reasoning, though false, 
was plausible, and it made a deep impression on the minds of the 
illiterate. By Gregory the Great it is said to have been con- 
demned :^ but if his disapprobation was known to the missiona- 
ries, the authority of the pontiff was borne down by the torrent 
of national manners ; and during six centuries, appeals to the 
judgment of God were authorized and commandeq by the juris- 
prudence of the Saxons. 

The time, the nature, and the ceremonies of these appeals were 
defined by the legislature with the minutest exactitude. To employ 
in judicial trials the days particularly consecrated to the Divine 
service, was deemed indecorous : and on festivals and fast<^ays, 
ordeals were strictly prohibited.^^ Nor were they indiscrimi- 
nately permitted in all cases, or left to the option of the parties. 
In civil suits the law had pointed out a different process: in 
criminal prosecutions, when the guilt or innocence of the accused 
could be proved by satisfactory evidence, they were unnecessa- 
ry.^' But if the arguments on each side were nearly balanced, 
if the prisoner could not claim the privilege of canonical purga- 
tion,^^ or procure a competent number of compurgators, recourse 
was had to the judgment of God. The accuser swore to the 



<9 Miaa jadidi, apiid Spelm. Glos. tooq Ordalioni. 

70 Decret par. U, cans. 11, qoiDt. 6, oap. Men. The lecaiid pert of the diapler, 
which contains the prohibition, does not occur in 8t Oregory'e worka. 

'iLe9.8az.p.53. 18S. 121. 131. '^ ibid. p. 36. Wilk. GkMi. p. 4ttl. 

'' If a clergyiDan or monk waa aocoaed of a crime, and the evidence againat him waa 

not eoneloaite, iie waa permitted to exculpate himaelf bj the eochariat, or bj hit oath. 

' Wilk. p. 83. 800. " Tliat we maj not bV a too great eereritj oDpreaa the innoeent,** 

aays Archbiahop Egbert, ** let him place the ooaa on his head, and awear bj Him who 
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tnith of the charge, the accused by oath attested his innocence, 
and the necessary preparations were made for the ordeal. 

As the discovery of the truth was now intrusted to the decision 
of Heaven, the intermediate time was employed in exercises of 
devotion. Three nights before the day appointed for the trial, 
the accused was led to the priest: on the three following morn- 
ings he assisted, and made his offering at the mass : and during 
the three days, he fasted on bread, herbs, salt, and water.^* At 
the third mass the priest called him to the altar before the com- 
munion, and adjured him by the God whom he adored, by the 
religion which he professed, by the baptism with which he had 
been regenerated, and the holy relics that reposed in the church, 
not to receive the eucharist, or go to the ordeal, if his conscience 
reproached him with the crime of which be had been accused.^' 
He then gave him the communion, with these words : ^'may this 
body and blood of our Lord, Jesus Christ, be to thee a proof of 
innocence this day." As soon a^ the mass was finished, the 
prisoner again denied the charge, and took the following oath : 
'^ In the Lord, I am guiltless, both in word and deed, of the crime 
of which I am accused.'' He was then led to the trial.'* 

Of these trials there were four different kinds. 1. The corsned 
was a cake of barley bread, of the weight of one ounce ; and 
seems to have been instituted in imitation of the water of jealousy 
mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures. Over jit a prayer was pro- 
nounced by the priest, in which he begged that God would mani- 
fest the truth between the accuser and the accused: that if the 
latter were guilty, when he took the cake into his hands, he 
might tremble and look pale ; and when he attempted to chew 
it, his jaws might be fixed, his throat contracted, and the bread 
be thrown out of his mouth. It was then given to him to eat, 
and the event decided his guilt or his innocence.^ 2. In the 
ordeal of cold water, the prisoner was stripped of his clothes, his 
hands and feet were bound ; the cross and the book of the gospels 
were given him to kiss, and blessed water was sprinkled on his 
body. A cord, of the length of two ells and a half, was then 

lives forever, and who suffered for us on the croM, that he is not gn^tjr of the crime of 

which he is accused." Ibid. p. 82. 
'•* Leg. Sax. p. 61. 

75 Ic cop halfije on jraebejt nama. •] on funu nama p if ujie 
bpihcen haelenbe Epipc. *] on f ep haljan Tapccf . ^ j?oji ^sjie 
cpifcneppe be je unbepjrenjan. *] j?oji be hali^an ]>jiinef f e 

P '^G ^o pup huple ne janjen na co fam ojibele. j^j? je 

pcylb on cop picen bsep be eop man cihch obbe on ^epojicam 
obbe on jcpiccenyppe. MS. Ritual. Dunel. A. !▼. 19, f. 66. 

'^ Corpus hoc et sanguis Domini nostri Jhesu Christi, sit Tobis (vel tibi) ad probtp 
tionem hodie. Miss. Judic apud Spelm. voce OrdaL Also Leg. Sax. 61. 64. 

^' Exorcism, panis Ordeacii, apud SpeUn. voce OrdaL Sometimes cheeae wae lob- 
stituted. Ibid. 

24 Q 2 
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fastened to his waist, and he was thrown into the water. K he 
sunk, he was immediately liberated ; if he floated on the surface, 
he was delivered to the officers of justice.^^ From these two trials 
it seems probable, that the guilty would have little to fear : from 
the other two it is difficult to conceive how the innocent could 
escape. 3. For the ordeal by hot water, a fire' was kindled 
under a caldron in a remote part of the church. At a certain 
depth below the surface of the water, which was augmented in 
proportion to the enormity of the offence,^^ was placed a stone, or 
a piece of iron. Strang:ers were excluded, and the two parties, 
each attended by twelve friends, proceeded to the trial. These 
were ranged in two lines, on each side of the fire. Afler the 
litanies had been said, the accuser and the accused deputed one 
of their companions to examine the water, and when they agreed 
that it had acquired the greatest possible heat, the latter plunged 
his naked arm into the caldron, and took out the st6ne. The 
priest immediately wrapped |he arm in a clean linen cloth, and 
nxed on it the seal of the , church. At the expiration of three 
days, the bandage was unfolded, and the fate of the accused was 
determined by the appearance of the wound. If it were not per- 
fectly healed, he was presumed to be guilty.*® 4. In the ordeal 
by hot iron, the same precautions were observed with respect to 
the number and position of the attendants. Near the fire was 
measured a space equal to nine of the prisoner's feet, and after- 
wards divided into three parts. By the first stood a small stone 
pillar. As soon as the mass was begim, a bar of iron, of the weight 
of one or three pounds, according to the nature of the accusation, 
was laid on the coals. At the last collect it was taken oflf, and 
placed on the pillar. The prisoner instantly took it in his hand, 
made three steps on the lines previously marked, and threw it 
down. The treatment of the bum, and the indications of guilt, 
were the same as in the trial by hot water.'^ To these four 
ordeals, a fiflh was added by most of the continental nations; 
that of duel, or private battle. To the Anglo-Saxons it was un- 
known till after the Norman conquest. Of all, it was the most 
absurd : and of all, is the only one which modern wisdom has 
thought proper to perpetuate. 

7* Adjnratio aqos, ibid. Leg. Six. p. 26. 61. 

'9 In the ordedii by hot wtter and hot iron, the trial for greater crimes was ealled the 
ihrttfold, that for imaller, the one-fold ordeaL The former waa ordered for the crimes 
of sacrilege, treason, murder, idolatry, and magic. In the threefold oideal the depth of 
the stone was equal to the distance between a man's elbow and the end of his finger, 
and the weight of the hot iron was three pounds. Leg. 8ax« p. S7. 

so Leg. SsjL. p. 26. 61. Adjuratio aque ferventis, apud Spelm. Tooe Oidal. 

SI Ibid. I have not mentioned a species of the ordeal by fire, whidi consisted in 
walking on the hot iron, instead of carrying it in the hand. I do not recollect any men- 
tion of it before the conquest, except in the story of Queen Emma : a story wluch de- 
serves little credit, as it appears to have been unknown to those who ought to have 
been best acquainted with it ; Ingulf, Aelred, Malmesbury, Uoredeo, Hantugdoii, and 
th0 author of the Saxon Chronide* 
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The different issues which attended the ordeals, present a sub- 
ject of ingenious speculation. That all were not proved inno- 
cent by the corsned, and the immersion ; nor all guilty by the 
hot water, and the hot iron, is evident: otherwise these appeals 
to the justice of God must liave soon sunk in the public estima- 
tion. The effect of the corsned may be ascribed to the terrors of 
a guilty conscience, and a heated imagination : but to account 
for that of the other three, is a task of considerable difficulty. 
Some may, perhaps, be inclined to think, that God might, on 
particular occasions, interpose in favour of innocence: others, 
that the culprit was often indebted for his escape to his own 
dexterity, or the assistance of a robust constitution. But modem 
writers generally suppose, that the clergy were possessed of a 
secret, by which, as they saw convenient, they either indurated 
the skin before the ordeal, or afterwards healed the wound within 
the space of three days. This opinion, however, is unsupported 
by any contemporary voucher, and fnust appear at the best high^ 
ly improbable. This secret, so widely diffused through almost 
every nation of Christendom, and constantly employed during 
more than six centuries, could not have been concealed from the 
knowledge of the public: and if it were knoiirn, how can we be- 
lieve that legislators would have still persisted to enforce the 
trial by ordeal, for the conviction of guilt, and the acquittal of 
innocence. In the laws of the Anglo-Saxon princes, it is re- 
peatedly approved: and we are indebted for its abolition, at a 
later period, not to the wisdom of the legislatiu^, but to the re- 
monstrances of the clergy. By the Roman pontiffs it was offam 
condemned as superstitious : these condemnations were inserted 
in the collection of the canon law: and Henry III., to satisfy 
the scruples of his bishops, consented to suspend the use of the 
ordeals, in the third year of his reign." Though his proclama- 
tion did not amount to an absolute prohibition, they do not 
appear to have been afterwards tevived.'* 

B3 See the reecript of Heniy HI. in Selden't Spidlegitim ad Eadm. p. 5N)ii 
*< We mast except the ordeal by oold water, which WM employed for the oonfietkn 
of witches, till a very Ute period. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Literatnra of the Anglo-Saxons— Learning of Theodore and Adrian—- Librariea-* 
Theology — CUaao — Logic — ^Arithmetic — ^Natural Philosophy — Learned Men— 8t 
Aldhelm-^Bedfr— Alcuin. 

THE conquests of the northern nations arrested the progress 
of human knowledge^ and replunged the greatest part of Europe 
into the barbarity and ignorance from which it had slowly 
emerged during the lapse of several centuries. If the fall of 
the empire did not totally extinguish the light of science, it is to 
religion that we owe the invaluable benefit. The expiring flame 
was kept alive by the solicitude of the churchmen: and their in- 
dustry collected and multiplied the relics of ancient literature. 

The functions of the priesthood require a considerable portion 
of learning: and the daily study of the sacred writings, and of 
the ecclesiastical canons, has always been recommended to the 
attention of the clergy. By the monks, knowledge was origi- 
nally held in inferior estimation. They were laymen, and pre- 
ferred the more humble employments of agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, as better adapted to the life of penitence, to 
which they had bound themselves. . The disciples of the saints 
Anthony and Pachomius spent a great part of their time in the 
manufacture of mats and baskets: and their example was so ap- 
proved by the patriarch of the western monks, that he enjoined 
his followers to devote at least seven hours of the day to manual 
labour.^ The veneration, which religious orders usually i^tain 
for the memory of their founders, enforced a temporary observ- 
ance of this regulation : but Vien monasteries were endowed 
with extensive estates, and the monks could command the labour 
of numerous families of slaves, it was insensibly neglected; and 
the study of the sciences appeared a more useful and more 
honourable employment. The propriety of this innovation was 
sanctioned by the necessities of religion. The sword of the bar- 
barians had dimitiished the numbers of the clergy: and the 
monks were invited to supply the deficiency, as ministers of the 
public worship, and the apostles of infidel nations. To under- 
stand the Latin service, it became necessary to acquire a compe- 
tent knowledge of that language: and the duty of instruction 
induced them to peruse the writings of the ancient fathers. 
Under the influence of these motives, schools were opened in the 
monastic as well as in clerical communities; and the rewards of 

iReg. 8tBencd.c48. 
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reputation and honour were lavishly bestowed on the faintest 
glimmerings of science. When a thirst for knowledge is once 
excited, it is seldom satisfied with its original object. From the 
more necessary branches of religious learning, the students 
wandered with pleasure to the works of the poets and philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome: and their curiosity eagerly, but 
often injudiciously, devoured whatever had escaped the ravages 
of their ancestors. In these literary pursuits, the Saxon clergy 
and monks acquired distinguished applause. Their superiority 
was, for more than a century, felt and acknowledged by the 
other nations of Europe: and when the repeated invasions of 
the Danes had unhappily cut off everj*^ source of instruction in 
England, the disciples of the Saxon missionaries in Germany 
maintained the reputation of their teachers, and, from their 
monastery at Fulda, diffused the light of knowledge over that 
populous and extensive country.* 

For this advantage our ancestors were principally indebted to. 
the talents and industry of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and of Adrian, abbot of St. Peter's, in the same city. The latter 
was a native of Africa, the former of Tarsus, in Cilicia : both 
were eminently versed in the languages of Greece and Rome, and 
perfect masters of every science which was known at that period. 
Compassionating the ignorance of the converts, they dedicated 
their leisure hours to the instruction of youth ; their lessons were 
eagerly frequented by pupils from every Anglo-Saxon kingdom ; 
and masters formed under their inspection, were dispersed among 
the principal monasteries. Their exhortations and example 
excited an ardour for improvement, which was not confined to 
the cloister, but extended its influence to the csistles of the 
nobility, and the courts of the kings. The children of the thanes 
eduQiited in the neighbouring monasteries, imbibed an early 
respect, if not a passion, for literature ; and several of the princes 
condescended to study those sc&Vbes on which their barbarous, 
but victorious fathers, had trampled with contempt ; others, by 
rewards and donations, endeavoured to distinguish themselves as 
the patrons of the learned.^ Even the womei^ caught the general 
enthusiasm : seminaries of learning were established in their 
convents : they conversed with their absent friends in the lan- 
guage of ancient Rome ; and frequently exchanged the labours 
of the distaff and the needle, for the more pleasing and more 
elegant beauties of the Latin poets.* 

2 See Mabillon, Act SS. Bened. sec. 'vr» torn. L p. IBS. Tom. ii. p. 23. Mao^er, 
Histoire Ecclesiastique, vol. L p. 551. 

3 Bed. Hist 1. iv. 2, 1. v. c 12. Abbat Wirem. p. 300. 

< St Aldhelm wrote his treatise De laudibus Virginitatis, for the ute of the abbew 
Hildelith and her nuns. The style in which it is composed, shows that, if he wished 
them to understand it, he must have considered them as no mean proficients in the Latin 
language. From this treatise we learn, that nuns were accnstomed to read the 
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In modem times the art of printing, by facilitating the djMb^ioDy 
has accelerated the progress of knowledge : but, at the peRS of 
which we are speaking, the scarcity of bootrs was an evil deeply 
felt and lamented by these ardent votaries of science. Literajpare 
declined and fell with the power of Rome : and the writings of 
the ancients were but slowly multiplied by the tedious labour of 
transcribers. To discover and obtain these remains of ancient 
knowledge, were among the principal objects which prompted 
so many Anglo-Saxons to visit distant countries :' by the acquisi- 
tion of a few books, they considered their labours as amply re- 
paid: and in their estimation, a single volume was often of equal 
value with an extensive estate.^ But necessity soon taught them 
to adopt a method by which the number of copies was more 
nearly proportioned to the increase of readers. In every monas- 
tery a considerable portion of time was daily allotted to the hum<^ 
ble, but useful occupation, of transcribing ancient manuscripts: 
and so efficient was the resource, that when Charlemagne 
meditated the revival of letters in Gaul, he was advised to solicit, 
assistance from the treasures accumulated in the Saxon libraries.^ 
Of these repositories of science, the most ancient was that of 
Canterbury, which owed its establishment to the provident care 
of Gregory the Great, but had been considerably augmented 
by the zeal and industry of Archbishop Theodore.' Another 
numerous collection of books was possessed by the monastery at 

Pentateuch, the books of the prophets, tnd the New Testament, with the cooimeiitariee 
of the aitcient £uhera ; and to study the historical, tropological, allegorical, and anago- 
gical senses of the different passages ; profane history, chronology, grammar, orthogra- 
phy, and poetiy, also employed their attention. 8t AldheL de laud. Virg. p. 394. See' 
also Anoal. Ben^. vol. iL p. 143. Of their proficiency, several spedmens are still 
extant The tives of St Willibald and St Wunebald, were both written in Latiii bj 
an Anglo-Saxon nun. Several letters in the same language, by English ladies, are pie- 
•erved among the epistles of St Boni&oe. In some of them are allusions to the flman 
poets ; and in one, a few verses composed by Leobgytha, who was t&en kanung th* 
rules of metre from her mistress, Eadburgi^ Ep. B<mi£ 36, p. 46. 

* Thus Alcuin says of his master, Ecgbert : 

Non semel extemas peregrine tramite terras 
Jam peragravit ovans, sophis ductus amore ; 
Si quid forte novi librorum aut studiorum 
Quod secum JGerret, terris reperiret in illis. 

DefHmt. Ebor. ▼. 1464. 

* A treatise on cosmography was sold to Aldfirid, king of Northumbria, for an estaia 
of eight hides of land, which appears to have been conndered as its real value. Bed. 
vit Abbat p. 300. 

7 Ale. ep. 1. Malm, de Reg. f. 12. Some years alter. Lupus, abbot of Trnfmif 
vrrote to Altsig, abbot in the church of York, to lend him aeveral books to be transcribed^ 
and promised they should be faithfully restored. AnnaL Bened. torn, it p. 684. Bib. 
Pst torn. ix. Lup. ep. 2. 

8 Bed. Hist L 1. c 29. In the appendix to Smith's Bede, p. 690, is an ancie&t 
account of the books brought into England by St Augustine. One of them, a MS. of 
the gospels, is said by Wanley (p. 151) to be preserved in the library of Corpus 
Christi college at Cambridge, L. 16. Godwin mentions a MS. of Homer, bnnight to 
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Were4i|>uth, the fruit of the labours of St. Bennet Biscop, whose 
five jtjiisrheys to the continent, and indefatigable exertions, have 
been gratefully recorded by the pen of the venerable Bede.'' But 
of a3| the seminaries which flourished in England, that belonging 
to the clergy of York appears to have enjoyed the most valuable 
and extensive library: and in the imperfect catalogue of volumes, 
which Alcuin has inserted in his writings, we find the names of 
almost every Greek and Roman writer, who had distinguished 
himself either in profane or in sacred literature.'® 

In the system of education established by Theodore, and 
zealously propagated by his disciples, religious knowledge and 
moral improvement were pronounced the two great objects of 
study. To the influence of the sciences in softening the manners, 
and multiplying the comforts of society, they appear to have beea 
indifl'erent or insensible: but they endeavoured to rouse the 
ardour of their pupils, by promising them a more distinct view 
of the economy of religion, and a more extensive acquaintance 
with the works of the Creator. The life of man, they observed, 
was short ; his time too precious to be thrown away on pur- 
suits unconnected with his welfare in d, future existence." 
Hence of the various branches of knowledge, Theology (under 

England by Theodore, which was so beautifully written, as scaieelj to be equalled by 
any other manuscript or printed copy. (God. de pnes. p. 41.) 

9 Bed. Vit abbat Wirem. p. 295. 299. 

i() iElbert, archbishop of York, left to Alcuin the care of his library, his cans saper 
omnia gazas (Ale de Pont et Sanct. Ebor. eocL ▼. 1526.) That writer has given the 
foUo¥r •ig account of the books contained in it : - 

Illic invenies veterum vestigia patrum, 

Quidquid habet pro se latio Romanus in orbe ; 

Gnecia tel quidquid transmisit clara latinis ; 

Hebraicus vel quod populus bibit ore supemo ; 
540 Africa luciiluo vel quidquid lumine sparsit 
^ Quod pater Hierpnymus, quod sensit Hilarius, atque 

Ambrosius pnesul, simul Augustinus, et ipse 

8anctus Athanasius, quod Orosius edit avitus, 

Quidquid Gregorius summus docet, et Leo papa : 
1545 Basilius quidquid, Fulgentius atque coruscant 

Cassiodorus item, Chrysostomus atque Joannes. 

Quidquid et Athelmus docuit, quid Beda magister. 

Que Victortnus scripsere, Boetius, atque 

Historic! vet^res, Pompeius, Plinius, ipse 
1550 Acer Aristoteles, rhetor quoque TuUius ingens : 

Quid quoque Sedulius, vel quid canit ipse Juvencos, 

Alcuinus et Clemens, Prosper, Paulinus, Arator, ' 

Quid Fortunatus vel quid Lactantius edunt. 

Que Maro Virgilius, Statins, Lucanus, et auctor 
1555 Artis grammatics, vel quid scripsere magistri, 

Quid Probus atque Phocas, Donatus^ Priscianusve, 

Servius, Euticius, Pompeius, Comminianus. 

Invenies alios perplures. 

Ale. de Pont, et Sane. Eiar. eed* 
" See Aldhelm's letter to hie pupil Adilwald. Malm. L ▼. de Foot p. 340L 
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that name were comprised the dogmata of faith, and the princi- 
ples of morahty) assumed the highest place in their estimation ; 
and the other sciences were only valued as the humble handmaids 
of this superior acquirement. Its excellence and utility ar« the 
constant theme of their eloquence : it was recommended to the 
attention of laymen and of females ; and if the young student 
was exhorted to learn the rules of grammar, and the figures of 
elocution, it was that he might understand with greater facility 
the volumes that contained this important science.** Of the 
scholastic divinty, which so universally prevailed in succeeding 
ages, they were ignorant ; and whatever theological learning they 
acquired, they professed to derive from two collateral ^treams, 
the inspired writings, and the works of the fathers." The 
inspired writings they studied assiduously from their infancy ; 
but, considering them as a region overspread with darkness, they 
hesitated to advance a step without the aid of a guide, and 
scrupulously pursued the track which had been first opened by 
the labours of the most ancient of the Christian doctors. Bede 
and Alcuin, the brightest luminaries of the Saxon church, m ex- 
pounding the sacred volumes, shine principally with borrowed 
Ught : they scarcely presume to express a sentiment of their own ; 
their works are frequently a chain of quotations from more ancient 
writers ; and to obviate the possibility of error, they anxiously 
point out to the reader every line which is the ofi*spring of their 
own j udgment or imagination." 

But though a decided preference was giyen to theological 
knowledge, the other departments of science were not neglected. 
The number of classic allusions which occur in their writings 
and private correspondence, demonstrate their acquaintance with 
the most eminent writers of Rome and Greece ; and we are 
assured, that many among them could speak the languages of 
these two countries, with no less fluency than their native 
tongue." But experience has shown, that nations only acquire 
a taste for elegant literature by the progressive improvements of 

13 Ibid. Aldh. de Virg. p. 292. 294. Smith'i Bed. p. 796. Ep. Ale 32. 49. In an- 
other work Alcuin exhorts his disciples to study, ** propter Deum, propter puritatem 
aniixuB, propter veritatem cognoscendam, etiam et propter se ipsam, non propter huma- 
nam laudem, vel honores sieculi, vel eUam divitiamm fallaces voluptates." Can. AnL 
Lect torn. 2, p. 506. 

13 Of the Latin fathers, 8t Gregory indulges the most frequently in allegorical inter- 
pretations. Gratitude taught the Saxons to admire and imitate his writings. They 
adopted this mode of explication ; and as France and Germany received from them 
their most eminent teachers, they introduced it among the learned of those countries, 
by whom it was universally followed for several centuries. See Fleury's fifth discourse, 
(art xL) 

>^ See Ale. prtefl in Evan. Joan. MabiUon*s eulogium of Bede (Smith's Bade, p. 
798.) Bed. Epis. ad Accam. tom. v. coL 2, 177. On the different vernoDS of the 
scriptures used by the Anglo-Saxons, see note (R). 

i» Bed. Hist L iv. c 2. On their pronondation of Greek, see note (8). 
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succeeding generations. Though the Anglo-Saxons^ m the course 
of their reading, frequently conversed with the great geniuses of 
antiquity, they caught few sparks of the fire which still lives in 
their immortal writings. Their attempts at composition are, 
with some exceptions, languid and incorrect ; expressed in bar- 
barous language, and disfigured by low or turgid metaphors. 
They jstudied, indeed, the laws of poetry and rhetoric; they were 
acquainted with the different poetic feet and their various com* 
binations, with the lessons of the ancient rhetoricians, their 
tropes and figures : but, unassisted by the taste of a judicious 
master, they expended their industry in the pursuit of unnatural 
ornaments, while real elegance was entirely neglected. ^^ To 
have compressed their language, however mean or incorrect^ 
within the compass of legitimate metre, appears to have been the 
highest praise to which many of their Latin poets aspired. Evea 
the compositions of Bede are disgraced by this conmion defect ; 
and can be considered as little better than simple prose, divided 
into hexameter verse. But an honourable exception must be ad- 
mitted in favour of Alcuin, in whose poetic effusions are passages 
which may be read with pleasure ; and of St. Aldhelm, who 
assumed a more lofty and a more animated tone than any of his 
countrymen. His diction is often pompous ; his imagery elevated ; 
and from the wild exuberance of his fancy, now and then may 
be culled a flower of exquisite fragrance.^^ But all of them ap- 
pear to have considered difficulty of composition as a sufficient 
apology for the absence of every excellence : and the laborious 
trifles, the stultus labor ineptiarum, which, during the decline of 
taste, exercised the ingenuity of the Greek and Latin writers, were 
seriously cultivated and improved by the most eminent of the 
Saxon scholars. In their works we meet with acrostics composed 
of the initial and final letters of each line, to be read sometimes 
in a descending, and sometimes in an ascending direction:^* 

>0 Read St Aldhelm's deacription of his ttadies. Poetica tepteiUB dhridonif diacipIiiM» 
hoc est, acephalofl, procilos cum csterU qualiter Tarietor; qui T^rrat monoflchemi, 4|iii 
pentaachemi, qui decaachemi certa pedum measura terminantur; etqua ratione cata- 
lecticiy et brachycatalectici, et hjpereatalflccici Teiaat colligantor. Malm, de Pont p. 
341. 

17 See hia poem De laade Virg^iim* Bih. Pat ton. xiiL p. 3. 

18 See St Aldhelm De laode Virgiiii p. 8. ^nigmaCa, p. 13. St Boaiftce't letten^ 
p. 3. I ahall subjoin a double acrostic bj 8t Aldhelm : 

*< Arbiter, athereo Japifeer qui regmine sceptrA 
Lucifluumque simal ccbU reg^e tribunaL 
Disponis, moderans atemta legibus lUuD, 
Horrida nam mnlctaos toraisti membra BehemotH 
Ex alta quondam meret dum hiridoa arcE, 
Limpida dictanti nMCroram cannina pnBsuL 
Munera none largire : mdis quo pandera raraM 
y eraiboa anifmala quaam dandastina iatU, 
8i deos indifnis tiia ffatiadoiia wyritf^" te.-»pb IL 

25 R 
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With couplets in which the first half of the hexameter constantly 
forms the second half of the pentameter verse ;>* and with poems 
in which the natural difficulty of the metre is increased, by the 
addition of middle and final rhymes.^ Sometimes, however, they 
ventured to emancipate themselves from the shackles of their 
Roman masters : the measure of their verse was determined by a 
certain number of syllables ; and their ears were satisfied with 
the frequent recurrence of alliteration, and the constant jingle of 
rhyme.*' 

In the pursuit of eloquence, as of poetry, the Saxon students 
frequently permitted themselves to be led astray by a vitiated 
taste. Pesirous to surprise and astonish, they transferred to their 
Latin prose all the gorgeous apparatus of their vernacular poetry. 
In their more laboured compositions, splendour is substituted for 
elegance; a profusion of extravagant metaphors bewilders the 
understanding of the reader ; and, as if the Latin tongue possessed 
not sufficient beauties, their language is constantly bespangled 

■^Bede'thymnonSt JSdiltluydauiof thisdefcriptioii. It begiiii thai : 

" Alme Deal Trinitu, que iBculm cuncta gQbeniM» 
Adnue jam ccBpCii, alme Dens Trinitaa. 
BeUa Maro reaoneC, noa pacia dona canamna : 
Munera noa Ghriatiy bella Maro leaonet," &c 

Bed. Hiti. I it. c 80. 

*B In the poema of Bade and Alcnin occur many veraaa with double ihymaa. I diall 
aubjoin an example, a riddle by St Aldhelm. 

<'LEBE8. 
^ Horrida, conra, impaz, patulia fabricate metalUa, 
Pendeo, nee coelum tangena, terramTe prafundam ; 
Igniboa ardeaoena, necnon et gnrgite fisrvena, 
Bic Tario geminaa patior diaorhnina pugnaa, 
Dum lymphs latioea tolero, flammaaque ferocea.** 

Bib, Pat. ToL 8, p. 28. 

31 Of thb apeciea of compoaition, eereral ezamplea may be found among the letten 
of 8t Bonifroe, p. 3. 44. 76. 84. Each ▼eiae oonaiaU of eight ayllablea : but the allilara- 
tion ia generally better anpported in the fint than in the aeoond line of the ooupleL 
The following apedmen ia taken from a poem oompoaed by a diaciple of 8t Boniftoe, 
in hoooor of 8t Aldhelm : 

« Sammo aatore aobolia 
Satoa fuiati nobilii^ 
Genoroaa progenitoa 
Genetrioe ezpeditna, 
Btatora nectebilia, 
Statu et forma agilii. 
Capat candeaoena crinibna 
Cingunt capilli nitidia : 
Lnoent anb fironta lamina 
Lati can per culmina 
CcbU candeacunt calida 
Clan folgoria aidera. 



Ep. 8L Bonif. p. 91. 



On tha ^reroacnlar poetry of tha An|^o-8axoii% aae note (T). 
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with expressions from the Greek. But to write in this manner, 
demanded leisure and application : and on ordinary occa8ioQ% 
and in long compositions, they were compelled to adopt a lan- 
guage more simple and intelligible. Bede, though he admired,** 
did not attempt this inflated style ; and his example was followed 
by the good sense of Alcuin : but Aldhelm surpassed all his 
competitors, though from the letters of St. Boniface we may infer 
there were many willing to dispute with him the palm of excel- 
lence." 

From the study of the languages, the Saxon was conducted to 
that of philosophy, after having acquired the preliminary and 
necessary sciences of logic and numbers.*^ His acquaintance 
with the former, he was advised to derive from the writings of 
Aristotle and his disciples. The precepts of that acute philoso- 
pher were studied with avidity : they were thought to impart 
the power of discovering truth and detecting falsehood ; and the 
young logician was initiated in the art of disputation by com- 
mitting to memory the categories, the laws of syllogisms, the 
doctrine of inventions, and the subtleties of the periermenifls.** 



33 Speidung of St Atdhelm'i chanctffr m a wriltr, h* ctUt him MrawM nilidaf ; 
(l. V. c. 18 ;) which M\fnd has proptriy tnoMlatad on f OJlbum hlutCOIl "] f ei- 
nenbe. a glowing and splendid writer, p. S36. 

s' Aa a ■pedmen of Aldhelni*8 alyle, I aoall aubioiQ the Mlowiiif pMnge ftoai Ut 
letter to the monks of 8t Wilfrid, in which he calls their attentioQ tothe rwpael whkk 
hees pay to their king. ** Perpendite qiweo, qoomodo exaoaioa aponit caleecenta eaitet 
caumate, ex alveariis nectare fragrantibus oertattin eaMrgant, et earani antora y nq aaB U 
bnimalia mansionain receplacala, deosaram caTemaruin cohoctes, rapido Yotala ad 
cthera glomerante. exoeptis duntaxat antiqtianini sediam senratridbos ad propagatiooMi 
futuns sobolis relictis, inqoam nirabilius dictu, rex eamni apissis sodahnm aginiiillwMi 
▼allatus, cum hyberna castra gregatim egreditur, et cara stipitom robora rimatnr, ii 
pulverulenu sabulonis aspergine piapeditoa, aeu rapan t in i a imbriboa eataiacta Oljmfi 
guttatim rorantibus retardatus fuerit, et ad mtam crj|aiii sedemgoe priatiaam rafattatM, 
omnia protinut exerdtus oonsaeu Testibala perrumpana, prisca eallanim daoaliB gralal*- 
hundus ingreditur.** Gale, p. 340. In a similar style hia diadpia .fidilwaid JaaeiibaB 
the initructions which he had raodYed from him, and than pcoeMds thaa. ** Qiiibaa mi 
integrum exuberantia ingenii epulis ambraoibua dticuloa» laialligaotMi faadboi afUa 
abeumptis, meam adhuc pallentem hebetiidinia madam higiasima Uands s pon a hmb 
eptmenia affluenier relbdllabat, poUidtana omni me dsdJsrif lactionia inatrnmente^ ^ao 
poUMimum mes mediocritatis industriam satb inhiantem agnoterat, libaolsr adoewid» 
imbuere.** 8t. Bonit ep. p. 76. To these may ba added an axampla from 8t ITnnMbw 
Bpeaking of mieera, he says ; *' Hac de re anivsfd aurilagi aaBbraoaaapoloo i 
agion frustratis afllicti inaenrira excubiis, et fragilia aieoamm infasaun 
tenoem mve puWetem captantia tetendisN ntia dignoacmtiir : qvia kala 
Thuaurizani, et ignmrmU cui eongrtgaU iOa, et dam axactriz inHd PtiHwiii^ 
▼iddioet, cruentatis cmdelilsr infrsMsoa daQtibua in limina lalnt» torn I 
(Ep. Bonif. p. 3.) 

** According to Alcuin, a eouraa of libecal edoeatioii aboold wf— > b.«hbm>» 
rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astrology. Ale. Gram, apod Caaia. %mL 8. 
par.i.p.&08. 8t AMhdm addathe aUidy of logic Da land. Vir. p. S91. 

3Md.ibid. Ale de Pont Ebor. ▼. 1560. Ii^f:6ia. Alevin'a 
is divided into Ave parte. ImfOf, CatagoriB, 8jttogiHM» Topioa» aad 
Canis. ibid. p. 488. 
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The science of numbers equalled that of logic in importance, atid 
surpassed it in difficulty of attainment The celebrated St Aid* 
helm, though the success of his former attempts had taught him 
to conceive a favourable notion of his abilities, wasoverwhelnnkl 
with unexpected difficulties, when he first applied himself to the 
different combinations of numbers ; and lamented in forcible lan- 
guage his disappointment and despondency.*^ The reader, per- 
haps, will be tempted to smile at the pusillanimity of the monk ; 
but let him pause to reflect on the many disadvantages, against 
which our ancestors were condemned to struggle. The Aiabic 
figures, which the Christians received from the Mohammedans 
of Spain, about the close of the tenth century, have so facilitated 
the acquisition of this science, as to render it fioniliar even to 
children ; but the Saxons were ignorant of so valuable an im- 
provement, and every arithmetical operation was performed with 
the aid of the seven Roman letters, C, D, I, L, M, V, X.*' With 
them, in the solution of long and tedious problems, it was almost 
impossible to form the necessary combinations ; and frequently 
the embarrassed calculator, instead of employing numerical signs, 
was compelled to write at length the numbers yhich he wished 
to employ. But if he descended to the fractio^of integers, his 
difficulties were multiplied ; and the best expedient which human 
ingenuity had hitherto devised, was to conceive every species of 
quantity divisible into twelve equal parts, the different combina- 
tions of which were called by the same names, and computed in 
the same manner as the uncial divisions of the Roman As.** The 
inconvenience of these methods was severely felt by the learned; 
and an inadequate remedy was provided by the adoption of a 
species of manual arithmetic, in which, by varying the position 
of the hands and fingers, the different operations were more 
readily performed. Mea§ly as we may be inclined to estimate 
the services of this auxiliary, it deserved and obtained the praise 
of utility from the venerable Bede, who condescended to explain 
its nature for the use of his countrymen.** 

When the perseverance of the student had conquered the diffi- 
culties of this science, he ventured to apply to the study of 
natural philosophy. The guides whom he was principallv ad- 
vised to follow, were Aristotle and Pliny ; and to the knowledge 

**Tmt8 foiyinltatiotiif immineiii deflpemti^eoOa BMntb opptw rit See Aldhrim't 
IfCter to Heddm, (Malm. p. 839.) He was tt hit ao fortonate aa to maatar aveiy dilB- 
eakf and mderatand even the ralea of fiaelbiia, cafeutt aappntatioiieib qvaa pwlaa 
nnmeri appeQunt (nid.) 

*f Bed. oper. Baa. anno 1563, torn. L coL 1 15. 

MnNd.coL 147. 

M Sea Bede'a treattae De Indigitatkme, (torn. L eoL 166.) The mmiberi tnm 1 to 
100 wefeexpteiaedbj the fingera of the left band: from 100 tolO/K)0 fa^ thoaeofthe 
right: from 10,000 to 100,000 br wying the poolion of thaM; and from lOO^OOe 
to 1,000,000 by Taiying that of the ri^t hand. 
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which he derived from their writings, was added the partial iir* 
formation that might be gleaned from the works of the eode* 
siastical writers. Among the philosophical treatises ascribed to 
Bede, there are two, commented by Bridferth, the learned monk 
of Ramsey, which are undoubtedly genuine, and from which 
may be formed a satisfactory notion of the proficiency of our an* 
cestors in astronomical and physical knowledge.^ The reader 
will not, perhaps, be displeased, if I devote a few pages to this 
curious subject. 

The origin of the visible universe had perplexed and confound* 
ed the philosophers of antiquity ; at each step they sunk deeper 
into an abyss of darkness and absurdity ; and the eternal ohaof 
of the stoics, the shapeless matter of Aristotle, and the self* 
existent atoms of Democritus, while they amused their imagina* 
tion, could only fatigue and irritate their reason. But the Saxon 
student was guided by an unerring light; and in the inspired 
narrative of Moses, he beheld, without the danger of deception, 
the whole visible world start into existence at the conmiand of 
an almighty Creator. Of the scriptural cosmogony, his religion 
forbade him to doubt : but, in explaining the component parts of 
sensible objeotp^ he was at liberty to indulge in speculation. 
With the Ionic school, Bede admitted the four elements; of fire, 
from which the heavenly bodies derive their light ; of air, which 
is destined for the support of animal existence ; of water, which 
surrounds, pervades, and binds together the earth on which we 
dwell ; and of the earth itself, which is accurately suspended in 
the centre, and equally poised on all sides by the pressure of the 
revolving universe. To the different combinations of these 
elements, with the additional aid of the four primary qualities of 
heat and cold, moisture and dryness, he attributed the various 
properties of bodies, and the exhaustless fecundity of nature.** 

Pythagoras had taught, though the conclusion was deduced, 
not from the observation of the phenomena, but from the princi- 
ples of a fanciful and erroneous theory, that the centre of the 
world was occupied by the sun, round which the celestial spheres 
performed their revolutions.'* But the truth of his opinion was 
too repugnant to the daily illusions of the senses, to obtain credit: 
and the majority of philosophers, for many centuries, adopted 
that arrangement of the heavenly bodies, which forms the 



*o De Natart Reram, torn. ii. p. 1. De Tempomm ratkNie, ton. iL p. 49, ThMi 
treatiflM are aduiowledg«d by Bade himaeU^ at thie end of hiseocMaatieal hiafeoiy, (L ▼« 
c 34.) Lelaod highlj admired the conunentariea of Bridferth ; telatt avidoa hellno locm 
profecto devoravi. LeL Comment, de acrip. Brit edit Hall, p. 171. 

*i Bed. de Nat Rer. c 1—4. 

<3 According to the myateriea of hie nnmerical wytfbun, it was Dteeaniy that tlia flaiy 
globe of unity ahould be placed in the midat of the alamaatBi See Ariat tool. L pw SM, 
Laert 1. Tiii. 85. 

r2 
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of the Ptolemean 83rstem. From them it was received by the 
Christians, and adjusted, with a few modifications, to their religious 
opinions. According to Bede, the terrestrial atmosphere is im- 
mediately surrounded by the orbits of the seven planets, and the 
firmament of the fixed stars: on the firmament repose the waters 
mentioned in the Mosaic cosmogony:^ and these are again en- 
circled by the highest and ethereal heaven, destined for the resi- 
dence of the angelic spirits. From the diurnal motion of the stars, 
which describe concentric circles of a smaller diameter as they 
approach towards the north, he infers, that this immense system 
daily revolves with amazing rapidity round the earth, on an 
imaginar}'' axis, of which the two extremities are called the 
northern and southern poles.^ 

In the present advanced state of astronomical knowledge, we 
ai^e tempted to smile at the idea of the Grecian philosopher,- who 
conceived the stars to be so many concave mirrors, fixed in the 
firmament to collect the igneous particles which are scattered 
through the heavens, and to reflect them to the earth.'' From 
the assertion of Bede, that they borrow their brilliancv from the 
sun, we might naturally infer that he had adopted Ine opinion 
of Epicurus : but his commentator, the monk of Bamsey, informs 
us, that he considered them as bodies of fire, which emitted a 
light too feeble to afiect the organs of vision, except when it was 
strengthened by the denser rays of the sun. That they were not 
extinguished in the morning, and rekindled each evening, as had 
been taught by Xenophanes, was proved by their appearance 
diuing the obscurity of a solar eclipse : and of their influence on 
the atmosphere no one could remain ignorant, who had remark- 
ed the storms that annually attend the heliac rising of Arcturus 
and Orion, and had felt the heat with which the dog-star scorches 
the earth.^ 

The twofold and opposite motions, which seem to animate the 
planets, could not escape the knowledge of an attentive observer: 
but satisfactorily to account for them, as long as the earth was 
supposed immoveable, baffled all the efforts of human ingenuity. 
The Saxons justly considered the natural direction of their orbits 
to lie from west to east; but conceived that their progress was con- 
stantly opposed by the more powerful rotation of Uie fixed stars, 

s* See Genesis, (c i. t. 67.) ** How," exdaimi Bridferth of Ramsey, the oommente- 
tor of Bede's philosophical works, ** can the waters rest on the firmament without &llnif 
to the earth 1 ** I know not," he replies, ** but the anthoril^ of the Scriptnrea must 
silence the objections of reason." (Glos. in c TiiL p. 9.) The ancient author of the 
elements of philosophy, published under the name of Biede, is Justly dissstisfied with 
this answer, and expluns the passage in Genesis, of the waters which are separated *j 
OTaporation from the ocean, and suspended in the atmosphera. (Da eleoi. L iL p. 890.) 

** Bed. de Nat Rer. c. ▼.— viii. 

'* This was one of the opinions of Epicuma. Laeit L z. 91. 

X Bed. de Nat Rer. e. zl. 
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which compelled them daily to revolve round the earth, in a con- 
trary direction. In their explanation of the other phenomena, 
they were equally unfortunate. The ingenious invention of 
epicycles was unknown, or rejected by them : and they ascribed 
most of the inequalities observed in the planetary motions to the 
more or less oblique action of the solar rays, by which they were 
sometimes accelerated, sometimes retarded, and sometimes entire- 
ly suspended. Yet they were acquainted with the important dis- 
tinction between real and apparent motion. Though they con- 
ceived the planetary orbits to be circular, they had learned from 
Pliny that each possessed a different centre ; and thence inferred 
that in the perigeum their velocity must be apparently increased, 
in the apogeum apparently diminished.^ 

Among the planets, the first place was justly given to the sup, 
the great source of light and heat They described this luminary 
as a globular maiss of fiery particles, preserved in a state of igni- 
tion by perpetual rotation. Had it been fixed, says Bede, uke 
the stars in the firmament, the equatorial portion of the hMx 
would have been reduced to ashes, by the intensity of its rays. 
But the bewficence of the Creator wisely ordained, that it should 
daily and annually travel round the earth; and thus produce 
the succession of the night and day, the vicissitudes of the seasons 
and the divisions of time. Its daily revolution is completed be- 
tween midnight and midnight : and is usually divided into 
twenty-four hours, each of which admits of four different sub- 
divisions, into four points, (five in lunar computations,) tea 
minutes, fifteen parts or degrees, and forty moments. lis annual 
revolution through the twelve signs of the zodiac, which it 
divides into two equal parts, forms the solar year ; and consists 
of three hundred and sixty-five days.** As it recedes towards 
the brumal solstice, its rays, in the morning and evening, are in- 
tercepted by the convexity of the equator, and their absence 
prolongs the duration of darkness, and favours the cold of winter : 
but in proportion as it returns towards the tropic of Ckpricom, 
the days gradually lengthen, and nature seems re-animated by the 
constant accumulation of heat.^ But here a rational doubt will 
occur. If the rays, which daily warm and illuminate the earth, 
be emitted from the sun, is there no reason to fear, that, after a 
certain period, the powers of that luminary may be totally ex- 

'7 Bed. de Nat Rer. c xiL xIt. 

S8 Bed. Op. torn. u. 26. 53. SOS. 
Ibid. p. 105. 121. 125. Ab Bede hM been oenraied bj Feller (Diet Hiet vt 
Virgile) for aasertmg the earth to be flat I may be allowed to tranacnbe a paig e, 
which evidently ahows this learned monk to have been well acquainted with tha^penenl 
figure of our globe. ** Orbem terns didmas, non quod abiiolute orbie «t forma m taiita 
montium camporumque diiparilitate, aed cujua amplezaa, ai concta Uneamm oompjro- 
hendantur ambitu, figaram abaoluti orbia effidat" De Nat Rer. e. 44, p. 43. De Tempi. 
rat p. 125. The work to which Feller refeia, is nottmong the writioga of Bade. 
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hausted ? Bede readily answered, that its losses were quicklf 
repaired from the numerous exhalations of the ocean, situated 
under the torrid zone.^ To feed the sun with water, is an idea 
which will probably appear ludicrous to the reader: but it 
originated from the tenets of Thales, the parent of the Grecian 
philosophy ; and had been consecrated by the general adoptioi^* 
of his successors.^* 

The regular increase and decrease of the moon have always 
called the attention of the learned to the phenomena of that 
planet. Respecting its magnitude, the Saxons followed two 
opposite opinions. Some, on the authority of Pliny, maintained 
that it was larger, others, with greater truth, conceived that it 
was smaller, than the earth.^ Its phases they justly ascribed to 
the ever varying position of the illuminated disk ;^ nor were thev 
ignorant that its orbit was subject to several anomalies, which 
defied the precision of the most exact calculator.^ Bede explains 
wilirsufficient accuracy the causes of the solar and lunar eclipses^ 
nP^^bserves, that their recurrence at each conjunction and 
opposition, is prevented by the obliquity of the moon's orbit^ 

That curiosity, which prompts us to search into iHb secrets of 
futurity, and the ancient notion that the heavenly bodies were 
animated by portions of the divine Spirit, gave birth to the pre* 
tended science of judicial astrology. The influence of the sua 
and moon on the vegetable productions of the earth, was 
universally acknowledged: and the accidental coincidence < of 
certain extraordinary events with particular configurations of the 
planets, encouraged the belief that they were conscious of future 
events, and regulated the destinies of mankind. By the pagan 
philosophers the astrological art was eagerly studied and prac- 
tised: and from them it was transmitted to the professors of 
Christianity. The Saxon Aldhelm inform us, that he learnt the 
difficult computation of horoscopes in the school of the Abbot 
Adrian ; and Bede, though he pronounces the study to be false 
and pernicious, sufficiently discovers his acquaintance with it in 
different parts of his works.*^ But calculations of a more useful 
description generally occupied the leisure of literary men. From 
the letters of Alcuin it appears, that he spent a considerable por* 
tion of his time in calculating the orbits of the planets, and pre 

40 Bed. de Nat Rer. o. 19, p. 26. 

<i Arist Met 1. i. c 3« Cic. de nat Deor. L L c 10. 

<> Bed. de rat Tem. p. 1 1 1. Bridferth's oomments, p. 1 18, 1 18. 

4S De Nat Rer. e. 80, p. 36. De rat Temp, c 88, p. 107. 

44 Ibid, c 39, p. 143. 

«* De Nat Rer. e. 82, 83, p. 8S, 89. De Tern, rat c 6. p. 68. 

4« Malm, de Pont L ▼• p. 389. It is poHlbla^ that by horaeeope In this ptMage, Si 
Aldhelm may mean a species of dial mramAj known bj that name. (See Beds de 
Imp. p. 181.) But there are many other passages, which prove the Anglo Saxons to 
ha^ been acqoaintsd with the nqritnies of astrology. Ibid. p. 58. 
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dieting the phenomena of the heavenly bodies : and Bede, in his 
treatise De ratione Temporum, accurately explains the rules for 
computing the age of the moon, its longitude^ the hours at which 
it rises and sets, and the duration of its daily appearance above 
the horizon. To satisfy the curiosity of those who were ignorant 
of the science of numbers, this learned monk composed tables, 
which supplied the place of modern ephemerides; and his 
example was followed by other philosophers, who were accus- 
tomed to inspect and revise their respective calculations. At the 
same time they were careful to observe the heavens, and faith- 
fully recorded every new and unexpected appearance.*^ 

From their insular situation, the Saxons could not be ignorant 
of the interesting phenomena of the tides: and Bede seems to 
have suspected the existence of that cause, the discovery of 
which has contributed to immortalize the n^me of Newton. The 
ebb and flow, he observes, so accurately correspond with. the 
motions of the moon, that he is tempted to believe the wate||jn 
attracted towards that planet by some invisible influence, aid, 
after a certain time, are permitted to revert to their former situa- 
tion.^ He does not, however, venture to speculate on the nature 
of this attraction, but confines himself to the following enumera- 
tion of the particulars, in which the motions of the moon and of 
the ocean appear to coincide. As the moon daily recedes twelve 
degrees from the sun, so, on an average, the tides are daily retard- 
ed four points (eight-and-forty minutes) in their approach to the 
shore. Some days before the conjunction and opposition, they 
begin to increase : and from the fifth to the twelfth, from the 
twentieth to the twenty-seventh day, they continually diminisl). 
But the gradations of increase and decrease are not perfectly 
regular, and these anomalies may be ascribed, perhaps, to' the 
impulse or resistance of the winds, more probably to the agency 
of some unknown power. The Anglo-Saxon, however, was 
able to correct an erroneous opinion of former philosophers. It 
had been pretended, that in every part of the ocean the waters 
began to rise at the same moment: but daily observation 
authorized him to assert, that on the eastern coast of Britain, 
the tide was propagated from the north to the south, and that it 
reached the mouth of the river Tyne, before it washed the coast 
of the Deiri.'^ 

In meteorological science, the fame of Aristotle was long uii- 

^7 See Bede de ratione Temporum, (c. 15. 23, p. 95 — 107,) and the letters of Aleuio. 
(Ant lect Can. torn. ii. p. 394, et seq.) From them we learn that Man diM^pMrad 
from July 709 to June 710. (Ibid. p. 401, and note.) 

*» Tanquam luns quibuadam aspirationiboa inTitus protrahatur, et itenim ejufdem vi 
cessanle in propriam raenauram refundator. Bed. de rat Tem. c S7, p. 116. Stni. 
Dunelm. de Reg. p. 112. ^^ 

«Bed.ibid. p. 117. *T 

26 
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rivalled; and his four books on meteors have deserved the 
applause of modem philosophers. To them and the writings of 
Plmy, the Saxons were indebted for the knowledge which they 
possessed on this subject. Yet it hardly required the assistance of 
a master to discover that the winds are currents of air ; that the 
vapours rise from the earth, coalesce into clouds, and fall in rain ; 
and that, in the colder regions of the atmosphere, they sometimes 
assume the soft form of snow, and at others are, during their 
descent, congealed into hail 'J^ but in explaining the more awful 
phenomena of lightning and thunder, the genius of Aristotle had 
failed ; and his Saxon disciples, compelled to wander from one 
hypothesis to another, attributed their production, either to the 
suaden generation of wind, which burst into fragments, the col- 
lection of vapours that enclosed it ; or to the violent shock of 
clouds meeting in opposite directions; or to the conflict of the 
aqueous and igneous particles, which, in immense quantities, 
Wf|;p supposed to float in the atmosphere.'^ The brilliant meteor 
of the rainbow also engaged their attention. Aristotle had con- 
sidered the drops of rain as so many convex mirrors, which 
remit the colours, but are too minute to reflect the image of the 
sun : and his explication was improved by Possidonius, who, to 
account for its arched appearance, contended that it could be 
produced only in the bosom of a concave cloud. Bede was 
satisfied with this hypothesis ; and, by his approbation, recom- 
mended it to his countrymen, with this unimportant alteration, 
that he ventured to add the purple to the red, the green, and the 
blue, the three colours observed by the Greek philosophers.^ 

From this view of the state of science among the Anglo-Saxons, 
the reader will have observed, that their knowledge was blended 
with numerous errors ; but his candour will attribute the cause, 
not to their indolence, but to the ignorance of the times. From 
Thales to Bede, during the lapse of more than twelve centuries, 
philosophy had received very few improvements. It was re- 
served for the learned of more modern times, to interrogate 
nature by experiment. Former students were satisfied, when 
they had observed the more obvious phenomena, and hazarded a 
few conjectures respecting their probable causes. Hence their 
ingenuity was expended in framing fanciful explications ; and 
each hypothesis, sanctioned by the authority of a^ illustrious 
name, was received with the veneration due to truth. If the 
Saxons exercised their own judgment, it was only in adopting 
the most probable among the contradictory opinions of their pre- 
decessors. To invent or improve, was not their object. They 
felt, that they were scarcely emerged from the ignorance of bar- 

^ De Nat Bar. c 86, ^U, c 33— 35, p. 36. 

<> nnd. c 28, 29, p. 39^ «nad.e. 81,p. 8A. 
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barism, and possessed not the presumption to think that they 
could discover truths which had escaped the penetration of their 
masters. To learn whatever had been formerly known, was 
their great ambition ; and this they nearly accomplished. Who- 
ever reads the treatise of Bede de ratione Temporum, in which he 
explains the nature of the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and 
Saxon years, must view with astonishment the deep and exten- 
sive erudition of a monk who never passed the limits of his 
native province, but spent the whole of his days among the half- 
civilized inhabitants of Northumbria.'' 

But the men of letters among the Anglo-Saxons did not confine 
their efforts to the mere study of ancient science. The desire of 
diffusing knowledge, or of acquiring reputation, induced several 
to assume the office of teachers, and to transmit with their works 
their names to posterity. Catalogues of the Saxon writers have 

*> Bfd. Op. torn. 2, p. 49. Dr. Henrj •amU (rcL uL p. 43} that the StxoM «nlti»> 
ly n^gieeled the itudy of natural philoaophy and morala, and UMinaataa (p. SS) that 
they gave Tery little attention to phyaie, geography, and law. 1. To their applieattoa 
to natural philoaophy, the preceding pagea have boroo ■nffideot lealiniony ; tad iht 
atudy of morali was united with that of divinity. S, Nor were they entirely ignonHit 
of phytic Archbishop Theodore taught the aft of medicine at Canteibufy, (Bed. Hkt 
I. V. c. iii.:) Bede was acquainted with the works of Hippocraiea, whom he edit 
«f;^i«7r'C, and from whose writings he translates a long passage, (De rat Tem. e. tt, pw 
119:) Kyneard, bishop of Winchester, possessed some treatises on ^ysic, and daaiiiJ 
his friend the archbishop of Ments to proears him othen, (Ep. St. BoniC 74^ 104 ;) 
and several Anglo-Saxon M88. on the same anbiect are still preaervad. (TiMy ara 
described by Wanley, p. 72. 75. 176. 180.) 3. Bsde*s knowledge of geography eaiH 
not be doubted by him who has read his forty-seventh chapter Dt Natura Reram* tad 
ihirty-ftrst De Temporum ratione, his Libellus de Locis Sanctis, his treatiae De rfominihna 
I#ocorum, (Bed. Oper. turn. v. col. 930,) and his account of the travels of Arcuulphoa. 
( Hist. 1. V. c 16.) Aldfrid of Northumbria bought a treatise of cosmography fiom tha 
monks of Weremouth ; and C<ena speaks of several books on the same sutject, fai his 
l<*tter to Archbishop LuUus. (St Bonif. ap. 99, p. 130.) 4. That they also stmUad iba 
Rtmian law is evident from p. St7, of the first volume of this work. Bade m e p tiona 
Ju«tinisn*s code ; and the name of pandects, which he gives to the Scriptures, (Bad. p. 
299,) will perhaps justify a suspicion, that ha waa aeqoaintad with the pandacta of that 
emperor. Of the sciences studied in the school at York, Aleain has left oa the MowiBf 
account : — 

His dans GramraatacB ratiooia gnavitar aitaa, 
1435 Illis Rhetorics infundans rsfluamina Ungus, 

Istos juridica cnravit eota poliri ; 

nios Aonio docuit conctnnere canto, 

Castalida institnens alioa reaaonare cieiita, 

Et juga Pamaasi lyricia pet curr era plaotia. 
1440 Ast alios fecit prs&tus nosse magistar 

Harrooniam cceli, aolis lunaqoa laboras ; 

Quinque poli lonas, errantia sidara aapCso, 

Astrorum leges, ortus simul atqna raceasus ; 

Aerios motus pelagi, terrsqoe tramorem, 
1445 Naturae hominum, pecudum, volucnunqoa fiHanin, 

Diversas numeri species, variaaqua figutaa, 

Paschalique dedit aollemnia eefta recurso. 

Maxima scriptuna pandena mysteria aacoBg^ 
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been collected by the industry of Leland, Bale, and Pits : but of 
many we know little more than their names; and the works 
ascribed to the majority are either lost or spurious. The three 
whose superior fame recommends them to the notice of the his- 
torian, are St. Aldhelm, Bede, and Alcuin. 

I. Of the Saxon monks, the first who distinguished himself by 
his writings was St. Aldhelm, abbot of Malmsbury, and after- 
wards bishop of Sherburne. In his youth he had attended the 
lessons of Maidulf, a Scottish monk : but the superior reputation 
of the school at Canterbury drew him to that capital, where he 
studied with unwearied application at the feet of the abbot 
Adrian. He soon felt, or thought he felt, the inspiration of the 
muses : his Saxon composition obtained the applause of his 
countrymen : and, at the distance of two centuries, Alfred the 
Great pronounced him the prince of the English poets.^ Success- 
ful in this attempt, he aspired to higher excellence, and was able 
to boast, that he had been the first of his countrymen, who had 
enrolled himself among the votaries of the Roman muse.'' His 
reputation rapidly increased; it was soon difi'used over the 
neighbouring nations ; and even foreigners were eager to sub- 
mit their Writings to the superior judgment of Aldhelm.'^ From 
this circumstance we might be inclined to form an exalted notion 
of his literary merit : but the principal of his works, which are 
still preserved, show that he owed his fame rather to the igno- 
rance than to the taste of his admirers. With an exception in 
favour of some passages in his poems, they are marked by a 
pompous obscurity of language, an affectation of Grecian phrase- 
ology, and an unmeaning length of perjjod, which perplexes and 
disgusts. As a writer his merit is not great : but if we consider 
the barbarism of the preceding generation, and the difficulties 
with which he was surrounded, we cannot refuse him the praise 
of geniits, resolution, and industry.*^ 

H. While the people of Wessex gloried in the fame of Ald- 
helm, another and greater scholar was gradually rising into 
notice from an obscure comer of Northumbria. Bede, whom 

Eosterity has honoured with the epithet of the venerable, was 
orn in a village between the mouth of the Wear and the Tyne." 

4 Malm. L ▼. De Pont p. 342. 

'* Mihi consciQi lum illud me Virgilianum posse jactare : 

Primus ego in patriam mecom modo Tita saperait, 
Aldbelmus rediens deducam Tertice mnsas. — Ibid. 
** Ibid. Among others were sereral of the Scottish scholars, who sent their writings 
to him, ut perfecti ingenii lima scahredo eraderetur Scotica. Ibid. His works were 
much esteemed in Spain. Annal. Bened. torn, it p. 35. 

*' His writings were deToted to the cultivation of literature, and the advancement of 
nrtue. They are entitled De Metro, De Schematibus, De Lande Virginum, De Moig- 
matibus, Ac He died m^lQ. 

** He was bom, acoordn^to his own account, in the territory (the sundorland, 
Alfred's version, p. 647) oMk united monastery of Weremouth and Jarrow. He 
generally resided at the latter place. Aim. 673. 
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At the age of seven he was intrusted to the care of the monks 
lately established by St. Bennet Biscop, at Weremouth and 
Jarrow: and the gratitude of the disciple has immortalized the 
fame of the monastery and its founder. Endowed with natural ^ 
talents, and ambitious of excellence, he applied without inter- 
mission to the study of the sciences : and towards the close of his 
life he informs us, that he had devoted two-and-fifty years to 
what he considered as the most delightful of all pursuits, his own 
improvement, and the instruction of his pupils.'^ With no other 
help than what the library of the monastery afforded, and amid 
the numerous and fatiguing duties of the monastic pirofession,*^ 
his ardent and comprehensive mind embraced every science 
which was then studied : and raised him to a high pre-eminence 
above all his contemporaries. Had he yielded to the suggestions 
of his own modesty, his name had probably been lost in oblivion : 
but the commands of his superiors, and of Acca^ bishop of Hex- 
ham, urged him to write ; and he sought an apology for his pre- 
sumption in the hope that, by his works, he might abridge and 
facilitate to his countrymen the acquisition of knowledge." In 
his own catalogue of books which he had composed, and which 
for the most part are still extant, we find elementary introduc- 
tions to the different sciences, treatises on physics, astronomy, 
and geography ; sermons, biographical notices of the abbots of 
his own monastery, and of other eminent men, and commentaries 
on most of the books of Scripture. But his ecclesiastical history 
of the Anglo-Saxons, is the most celebrated of his works. The 
idea of it was suggested by Albin, abbot of St. Augustine's at 
Canterbury, and a disciple of Theodore and Adrian. All the 
English prelates approved the design, and communicated to the 
historian whatever information they could acquire: and with 
the same view Gregory the Third permitted the records of the 
apostolic see to be searched by Northelm, a presbyter of the 
church of London." The work was completed two years before 
the death of its author. It was received with universal applause : 
by succeeding generations it was piously preserved as a memorial 
of the virtue of their ancestors ; and by Alfred the Great was 
translated into Saxon for the instruction of his more illiterate 
countrymen." That it is a faithful record of the times, has never 
been doubted : and if to some critics the credulity of the writer 
with respect to miracles appear a blemish, yet his candour^ 

^9 Semper aut diflcere aut docere aut scribere dulce habuL Bed. Hist 1. v. c 24* 

60 According to his own expression, the innumera monastics servitatis letinacula. 
Bed. Ep. ad Accam. 

6 > Ibid. " Hist pmt p. 37, 38. 

6' Some doubt was formerly entertained respecting the aolhor of this version : but the 
testimony of ^Ifric has restored it to the king. IfCOJlia An^lopum |^a ^e 
iElppeb cyniD^ op Iseben on En^lif c apenb* Eiitob't Sax. Horn. |>. 8. 

S 
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sincerity, and piety must please and edify every reader. The 
style is easy and perspicuous : and though far inferior to that of 
the great masters of antiquity, may justly claim higher praise 
than any other specimen of the age. Bede died as he had lived, 
in the prosecution of his studies, and the practice of devotion. 
During his last illness he had undertaken an Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lation of the gospel of St. John, and bad reached the sixth chap- 
ter on the evening of his death. '^ Dear master," said one of his 
disciples, " one sentence is not yet written." " Then write it 
quickly," replied Bede. The young man, soon after, said it was 
finished. << Truly," exclaimed the dying monk, << it is finished ! 
Hold my head in thy hands, for it is a pleasure to me to sit 
opposite the holy place, in which I have been accustomed to 
pray. There let me invoke my Father." He was placed on the 
pavement of his cell, repeated the Gloria Patri, and expired."* 

The reputation of Bede survived and grew after his death. 
The Saxons were proud, that their nation had produced so 
eminent a writer : the monks of Weremouth and Jarrow were 
harassed with solicitations for copies of his works;*' and^ at the 
distance of a hundred years, the prelates of the Franks, in the 
council of Aix la Chapelle,' numbered him among the fathers of 
the church, and styled him the venerable and admirable doctor."* 
If the improvements of modem times have diminished the value 
of his writings, this circumstance ought no more to detract from 
his merit, than it does from that of the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome. Bede was a great man for the age in which he lived: 
he would have been a great man had he lived in any other age. 

HI. The loss which Anglo-Saxon literature had suffered by 
the death of Bede, was quickly repaired by the abilities of Alcuin. 
Alcuin was descended from an illustrious family, and born with- 
in the walls, or in the vicinity of York."' The great school in 
that city had lately attained a high degree of reputation by the 
exertions of Archbishop Egbert, a prelate who, under the tuition 
of Bede, had imbibed a passion for learning, and who, notwith- 
standing his royal birth and elevated station, was proud to im- 
part the rudiments of knowledge to the noble youth that where 

*4 Ep. Cath. apod Sim. Dun. p. 78. An. i25. 

«* Ep. Bonif. p. 12, 13. ISO. 124. 130. 152. 231. « Et reetnm qnidem mihi ▼idetnr,'* 
my the abbot Gothbert, ** at totm gens Angloram, in omnibua piovinciis nbicamque 
reperti sunt, gratias Deo refiBTant, quia tarn mirabileoi vtram illis in sua natione 
doaavit** Ibid. p. 124. 

^ Quid Tenerabilis, et modemis temporibus doctor admirabilis, Beda presbyter sentiat, 
videamus. Con. Aquisgran. iL pisf. L iiL 

>7 As a descendant of the same family as St Willibrord, he inherited the monasteiy 
of St Mary, built by the father of that missionary, near the mouth of the Humber. 
Annal. Bened. tom. iL p. 322. In the poem on the saints of York, the author describes 
himself as a native of that city. (t. 16, 1653.) There is snfficient internal evidence 
that this poem should be assigned to the pen of Aleuin. The inferiority of the poetrr 
may be excused by the youth of the poeC . --^ 
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educated in the episcopal monastery.** To his care Akuin 
was intrusted at an early age; and the talents, virtue, and 
docility of the pupil soon attracted the notice, and secured the 
affection of the master. At his death Egbert bequeathed to him 
his library, and selected him to succeed to the important office 
of teacher. The abihties of the new professor justified the 
partiaUty or the judgment of his patron ; his reputation added to 
the ancient celebrity of the school ; and students from Gaul and 
Germany crowded to the lectures of so renowned a master.^ 

Egbert was succeeded by his kinsman -Albert, who had for- 
merly taught in the same seminary. Like his predecessor, he 
was eager to honour the merit of Alcuin. He sent him on an 
important mission to the court of France ; confided to his care 
and that of Eanbald the erection of the new church ; and, by his 
will, left to him ^Uhe most valuable of his treasures,'' the 
numerous volumes, which he had collected in different journeys 
to Gaul and Italy .^ 

To procure the pallium for Eanbald, the next archbishop, Al- 
cuin visited Rome ; and in his return, at Pavia, was introduced 
to Charlemagne. That prince was then in the zenith of his 
power. But to the glory of a conqueror, he was desirous to add 
the fame of a patron of learning ; the revival of literature in his 
extensive dominions had long engaged his attention, and he 
seized the favourable moment to solicit the assistance of the 
Anglo-Saxon in so laudable a project. The ambition of Alcuin 
was awakened; and he promised to return, if the king of 
Northumbria, and the archbishop of York, would give their con- 



68 Egbert, the brother of the king of Northumbriii, had been educated under 
ble Bede. Penetrated with respect for the memory of his master, he closely imitated 
his manner of teaching. He rose at daybreak, and, when he was not prevented by 
more important occupations, sitting on his couch, taught his pupils suocessiYely till 
noon. He then retired to his chapel, and celebrated mass. (Sanctificabat eos, oflerene 
corpus Christi et sanguinem pro omnibus. Vit. Ale p. 149.) At the time of dinner, 
he repaired to the common hall, where he ate sparingly, though he was careful that the 
meat should be of the best kind. During dinner a book of instruction was alwaya read. 
Till the evening he amused himself with hearing his scholars discuss literary subjeda. 
Then he repeated with them the service of complin, called them to him, arul, as they 
successively knelt before him, gave them his benediction. Th^ afterwards retired to- 
rest These particulars Alcuin used to relate to his friends. Vtt Ale. id Act 88. 
Bened. saec iv. tom. i. p. 149. 

<>9 Eo tempore in Eboraica civitate fiunosua merito sGholam magister Alcuinus tenebaty 
undecunque ad se confluentibus de magna sua seientia commnnicana. Vit 8t Llndgeri 
in Act Bened. ssc iv. tom. i. p. 37. 

70 Ale de Pont Ebor. Eocl. v. 1525. Alcuin thus laments the death of his patroo: 
^ O pater, O pastor, vitn spes maxima nostre, 

Te sine nos ferimur turbata per equora mundi : 

Te duce deserti variis involvimur undis» 

Inoerti qualem mereamur tangere portnm. 

Sidera dum lucent, tmdit dum nabila ventoa, 

Semper honoa, nemeoqiie tatim, laodeaqoe nun^biint'' 
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sent. Their consent was given, and the promise was fnlfiUed." 
Charles immediately enrolled himself in the nun^r of his disci- 
ples ; every nobleman and clergyman, who courted the favour 
of the prince, followed his example; and distinction in the 
school of Alcuin became the surest path to civil and ecclesiastical 
honours. From the palace the spirit of improvement diffused 
itself over the more distant provinces : laws were published for 
the encouragement of learning; schools were opened in the 
principal of the clerical and monastic establishments ; and the 
efforts of the Anglo-Saxon, seconded by the influence of his 
patron, restored the empire of learning in Gaul and Germany.^ 

Charles was not ungrateful to his teacher. He constantly re- 
tained him near his person, honoured him with peculiar distinc- 
tions, and gave him the revenues of the abbeys of Ferrieres and 
St. Martin's. But neither the favour nor the presents of the 
French monarch could wean the affections of Alcuin from 
Britain. He still considered himself as an honourable exile ; and 
frequently, but ineffectually, solicited the permission to revisit his 
native country. The reluctance of Charles was not to b^ softened 
by entreaties : at last it was subdued by political considerations. 

The French monarch had commissioned Gerwold, the abbot of 
Fontanelles, and collector of the customs,^^ to negotiate a marrftlge 
between his son Charles and a daughter of Offa, king of Mercia. 
The pride of the Mercian might have been flattered by tlie 
alliance of so potent a sovereign : but he determined to treat on 
a footing of equality, and in return demanded, as the price of bis 
consent, the hand of a French princess for his son Egferth. 
Charles was irritated at the manner in which his proposal had 
been received ; and the merchants of each prince were respec- 
tively forbidden to trade with those of the other. It is probable, 
that the interests of Gerwold suffered from this interruption of 
commerce. He artfully contrived to mollify the resentment of 
his sovereign ; and Alcuin was selected to be the bearer of 

71 Vh. Ale. in Act Bened. ssc W. torn. L p. 153. Alcain allndes to the same event 
in one of hit letters to Charles. ** Ex diversis mondi partibiu amatoies iUiusvestrB bona 
Yoluntatis oonvocare studuistis. Inter quos me etiam infimum ejusdem sanctn aapientiB 
▼emacalam de ultimb Britannic finibus adsdscere curastis." Ale. ep. 23. 

'3 A German poet has thus expressed hb gratitude to Alcuin and his countrymen: 

'* Hee tamen arctois laus est sterna Britannia. 
Ilia bonas artes et Grais munera lingua 
Steilarumque vias, et magni sidera oceli 
Obsenrans, itenim turbatis intulit oris. 
Quid non Alcuino fiicunda Lutetia debes 1 

Apud Cam, torn. L p. 166. 

7' Fontanelles was an abb^ in the diocese of Rouen, afterwards called 8t Wan- 
drille's. The principal port, in which Gerwold collected the customs, was Gwentawic, 
now Estaples. It carried on a great trade with England. (Chron. Fontanel, c. 16.) 
Near the town stood the monasteiy of 8t Jane, which Charici afterwaids gave to 
Alcuin, lor the convenience of the Anglo-Saxon travellexB. 
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friendly proposals to Offa.^^ Though we have no positive proof^ 
it can hardly be doubted, that he actually executed this commis* 
sion. Certain it is, that lie visited England at this period ; and 
that peace and amity were restored between the two nations.^' 

Alcuin was in no haste to leave his countrymen : and thou^ 
he was repeatedly importuned by the solicitations of Charles^ 
three years elapsed before he returned to France. He was 
received with honour by his patron, resumed his former occupa« 
tions, and was preferred to the abbeys of St. Josse, at Cwentawic; 
and St. Martin, at Tours. For several years he remained at the 
court, caressed and respected by the prince and his favourites x 
but, as he advanced in age, he grew weary of the honours he 
enjoyed, and earnestly sighed after the tranquillity which he had 
tasted in his former retirement at York. Had he been able to 
obtain the consent of Charles, it was his intention to end his da3r8 
among his brethren, the clergy of that city :^* and when this was 
refused, he requested permission to retire to the monastery, which 
his countryman St. Boniface had founded at Fulda.^ But Fulda 
was at too great a distance from the royal residence ; and his 
abbey of St. Martin's was at last selected for the place of his 
retreat. There he resigned his benefices to his favourite disciples ; 
and spent in exercises of devotion, and his usual occupation of 
teaching, the remaining years of his life. His diet was sparing^ 
his prayer frequent, and he assisted daily in quaHty of deacon at 
a mass, which was celebrated in his private chapel, by one of 
his disciples. His numerous charities excited the applause and 
gratitude of the inhabitants of Tours, and a hospital which he 
founded for the reception of the poor and of travellers, was long 
preserved under the tuition of hi^ successors, the abbots of St 
Martin's. To prepare himself for death became the great object 
of his thoughts ; and that he might frequently reflect on that boar, 
he composed his oWn epitaph, selected a place for his grave with- 
out the church, and often visited it, accompanied by his pupils.^ 

7^ I have been rather dfcumitantial in relathSfg this aflbir, as the cttise of the disssn- 
ston between Charlemagne and Offii has eladed the diligence of our national historians, 
from Malmsbury to Mr. Turner. It is related by the chronicler of Fontanelles, in his 
account of the abbot GerWdd. Ghron. Fontanel c. 15. Annal. Bened. torn. U. p. SS7. 
Alcuin mentions the report that he was to be sent to Ofla, in his letter to Colcns apod 
Malm, de Reg. L i. c 4, f 17. , 

7^ Charlemagne's letters to Ofik, after their reconciliation, may be seen in Malmsbuiy, 
ibid. 

7* Malm, de Reg. 1. 1 c. 3. In a letter to the deigy of York, Alcuin dios sipfSiwe 
himself. *' Ego vester ero sive in vita, sive in morte. £t forte miserebitvr msi Deoa^ 
ut cujus infantiam aloistis, ejus senectutem sepeliatis. £t si alius oorpori depvlMnr 
locus, tamen anims, qualemcamqae habitaturis, erit per vestns sanctas, Deo doiauili» 
intercessiones requies." Ep. 98. 

^' His biogrspher informs us, that if this had been granted, he meant to have beboMS 
a monk. Vit Ale p. 154. — After his departure from the court, the care of the puletfSS 
school was intrusted to Clemens, a native of Ireland. MabiL pniC mm. iv. Beaed* lil^ 

^8 Ibid. p. 156. 161. Hb epitaph may be seen, note (U). 
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He did not, however, neglect his favourite occupation ; and his 
school at Tours was equal in reputation to that which he had 
established in the court. Foreigners, and particularly his coun* 
trymen,^ crowded to his retreat, to enjoy the benefit of his con- 
versation : and the emperor and his family frequently honoured 
him with their visits.^ Thus he lived, respected by Charlemagne 
and his court : and, when he died, was lamented as the pride of 
his age, and the benefactor of the empire."^ 

The pen of Alcuin was seldom idle. For the use of his pupils 
he wrote, in the form of dialogues, elementary treatises on most 
of the sciences ; compiled, at the solicitation of his friends, the 
lives of several eminent men ; and occasionally proved his devo- 
tion to the muses, by the composition of smaller poems. His 
letters are numerous, and will be read with interest, from the 
fidelity with which they describe the views, manners, and em- 

Eloyments of the most distinguished characters of the age. To 
im the Caroline books, and the canons of the council of Frank- 
fort, have been generally ascribed : and his writings against Felix 
and Elipandus exposed the errors, and confounded the audacity 



DtinQed maHu 



7* The Chronicle of Toon,' and meet writen anert, that Alcuin inl 
into 8t Martin'i. Mabillon thinka he can prove, that the monka continued 
hia death. Howerer that may be, the clergy of Toan were jealooa of the great %»- 
bar of Angla49azons who Turfted Alcuin. Hia biographer haa preaerved the Ibltowing 
anecdote on thia aubject. Aa Aigulf, an Engliah prieit, entered the monaateiy, Ibar 
of the French clergy were atanding by the gate, and one of them exclaimed in hia own 
kngnage, aappoaing it unknown to the atianger, •* Good God ! When will thia honae 
be delivered from the crowda of Britona, who iwarm to that old fellow, like ao many 
beea." Aignlf held down hia head, and entered : but Alcuin immediately aent ibr them, 
told them what he had heard, and reqaeated them to ait down, and drink the health of 
hb coantiyman in a glaaa of hia beit wine. Vit. Ak. p. 167. 

M When Charlemagne could not Tint hb old maater, he waa careful to write to him. 
TbefoUowing veraea do honour, if not to hia abilitiea aa a poet, at leaat to hie aSectioii 
aaafriend: 

** Mena mea mellifluo, frteor, congaudet amore^ 
Doctor amate, tui : Tolui quapropter in odii, 
O venerande, tuam mueia aolare aenectam : 
Jam meliora tenee eancts veatigia vita, 
Donee atherii Teniae ad culmina regni, 
Congaudena lanctia, ChriHto aociatua in srum. 
Meque tub precibua tecum rape, queao, magiateri 
Ad pia, quB tendii, mberantb culmina regie." 

Ale, Epigram. 1S6. 

•1 Alcuin died about the year 810. Act 88. Bened. mc iv, p. 18S. He never 
leoeived any higher order than that of deacon. Both he himael^ and the Anglo-Saxona, 
who followed him into Gaul, were canona. Reyner, indeed, b poaitive, and Mabillon 
would lain perraade himaelf, that Alcuin waa a monk. (Act Beiied. p. 163.) Bat their 
argomenta are weak, and poatively contradicted by the teetimony of the monk, who 
wrote hb life from the rebtion of hb fovourite diedple, 8igulf. ** 8equantur vestigia, 
Benedicti acilicet monachia, Alchuini per omnb canonida, imitatione digna.** P. 146. 
** O vere monachum, monachi ane veto.** P. 150. " Vita denique ejua non monaatioB 
inforior fuit Nam qualb in patribua auperiua nominatb (Ecgberto et 251berto} pi 
aent, talb et in illo durabat'^ P. 154. 
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of those innovators. Like Bede, he wrote comments from the 
works of the fathers, on several hooks of Scripture ; and his last 
labours were employed on a subject of the highest importance 
to religion, a revision of the text of the Latin Vulgate. As a 
scholar, Alcuin claims a high superiority over all his contempo- 
raries : but his principal merit must be derived from the ardour 
with which he propagated the love of knowledge, from the Gallic 
Alps to the banks of the Loire, the Rhine, and the Elbe. 

The reader who has been taught to despise the literature of 
the middle ages, will perhaps conceive that I have ascribed to 
our ancestors more than they justly deserved. But in estimating 
the respective merits of writers, who have lived at different times; 
it would be unfair to judge all by the same standard. If we com- 
pare the literary characters of the seventh and eighth centuries, 
with those of a later period, the distance between them will, in 
several respects, appear immense : but their claims to our ap- 
plause will converge more nearly to a point, when we reflect, 
that the latter have been assisted by the collective wisdom and 
experience of successive generations ; whereas the former were 
but just emerging from a state of ignorance and barbarism. The 
obttacles which the Saxon students had to overcome, were 
imnierous and formidable : and their industry and perseverance 
demand our admiration. They performed whatever it was pos- 
sible for men in their circumstances to perform. They collected 
every relic of ancient literature : they undertook the most perilous 
and laborious journeys in pursuit of knowledge : they studied 
every species of learning, of which they could discover the rudU 
ments in books ; and there is reason to believe, that they possess- 
ed most of the sciences as perfectly as they were known, when 
their forefathers made themselves masters of Britain. In purity 
and elegance of style, they were undoubtedly deficient : but taste 
had been on the decline from the age of Augustus, and had 
gradually sunk with the prosperity of the empire. The Latin 
writings of the fourth and fifth centuries show, that the language 
of Rome was no longer the language of Cicero and Virgil, and its 
deterioration was rapidly accelerated by the conquests of the 
northern nations, who adulterated it by the admixture of bar- 
barian idioms. This defect, then, will appear to the candid critic 
a subject of regret, rather than of blame: and when he observes 
the Saxon writers often equal, and sometimes superior, to many 
who lived before the dismemberment of the empire, instead <n 
despising, he will approve and value their exertions. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

D i wH iof theDt a ei PwUu ctkwiofChwthaiandMo nMt t ri M P roviieaceof Igoft* 
nd ImmnimKty-^Efibcti to nHoia Um Ckricti and Monaitie Oidon. 



Iv the preceding chapters we have observed the introductioa 
and diffusion of Christianity among our ancestors; the fistith, 
discipline, and morals of their monks and clergy ; their modes 
of religious worship, and their ardoiu: in the pursuit of science* 
From the contemplation of this tranquil scene, the invasions of 
the Danes summon us to witness the horrors of barbarian war- 
frjre, the conflagration of churches, the downfall of the monastic, 
and the decline of the clerical orders. During the whole of the 
first, and the greatest part of the second century after the mission 
of St Augustine, the Anglo-Saxon church was conspicuous for 
the virtues and the knowledge of many among its members, 
Christianity had given a new direction to the efforts of the jm- 
▼erts ; and though the contending politics and ambition of tfieir 
petty sovereigns might occasionally retard, they did not, on the 
whole, prevent the progress of religious and civil improvement 
In the year 800, Egbert ascended the throne of Wessex. His 
miperior fortune or superior abilities, soon crushed the power of 
his rivals; and the friends of religion flattered themselves that a 
long period of tranquillity would atone for the disturbances of 
former times, and that the church might repose iii security under 
the protection of one supreme monarch. But their hopes were 
fallacious. A storm was silently gathering in the north, which, 
after a short respite, burst on the eastern coast, and involved, 
during more than half a century, the whole island in ruin and 
devastation. 

It were, however, inaccurate to suppose that the fervour of 
the first converts had been perpetuated till this period, without 
suffering any diminution. Nations, Uke individuals, are subject 
to vicissitudes of exertion and depression. As long as the im- 
pulse communicated by the first missionaries continued, the 
Anglo-Saxon Christians cheerfully submitted to every sacrifice, 
and embraced with eagerness the most arduous duties of religion. 
But after a certain period, the virtues which had so brilliantly 
illuminated the aurora of their church, began to disappear ; with 
the extirpation of idolatry, the vigilance and zeal of the bishops 
were gradually relaxed ; and the spirit of devotion, which had 
formerly characterized the monks and clergy, insensibly evapo- 
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rated in the sunshine m ease and prosperity. Even the lore of 
science, which so often survives the sentiments of piety, was 
extinguished. Malmsbury laments, though he allows of some 
exceptions, that the knowledge of the Saxons was buried in the 
same grave with the venerable Bede :' and Alfred informs us, that 
among the more distant successors of that learned monk, few 
were able, if they had been willing, to understand the numerous 
authors that slept undisturbed in the tranquillity of their libraries.* 
This degeneracy of his countrymen was remarked and lamented 
by Alcuin. With every argument that his eloquence could sug- 
gest, he attempted to awaken their emulation : and his frequent 
letters to the kings of Northumbria and Mercia, the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the monks of Hexham, Lindisfieurne, and 
Jarrow, are honourable monuments of his zeal.^ ** Think," lie 
writes to the latter, *^ on the worth of our predecessors, and blush 
at your own inferiority. View the treasures of your library, and 
the magnificence of your monastery, and recall to mind the rigid 
Tirtues of those bv whom they were formerly possessed. Among 
you was educated Bede, the most illustrious doctor of modem 
times. How intense was his application to study ! How great 
in return is his reputation among men ! How much greater still 
his reward with Ood ! Let his example rouse you from your tor- 
por : listen to the instructions of your teachers, open your books, 
and learn to understand their meaning. Avoid all furtive revel* 
lings, and leave to the world the vain ornaments of dress. What 
becomes you, is the modesty of your habit, the sanctity of your 
life, and the superiority of your virtue."^ Such were the argu- 
ments of Alcuin. That they would have proved successful, may 
reasonably be doubted : but the experiment was prevented by the 
calamity of the times ; and the decline of piety and knowledffe, 
which had originated in the indolence of the natives, was rapidly 
accelerated by the exterminating sword of the Danes. 

During the eighth and ninth centuries, the peninsula of Jutland, 
the islands of the Baltic, and the shores of the Scandinavian con- 
tinent, were parcelled among a number of petty and independent 
chieftains, who sought no other occupation than war, and pos- 
sessed no other wealth than what tliey had acquired by the 
sword. Their children, with the exception of the eldest, were 
taught to depend for fame and power on their own abilities 
and courage : their ships were the only inheritance which they 
derived from their fathers : and in these they were compelled 
to sail in pursuit of adventures and riches.' No injury 



i Malm, da R«f. I L p. is. 

3Sfi)Se lycle peopme )»apaboea pifcon popt^am fe hi hipa 
l^in^e on^icin ne mihcon. pop)»am fe hi nspon on hipa ag«Dge 
)»eobe ifpicene. Ep. iCUl ad Wukt apod Walk. tU. AUl p. 196. 

> Ep. Ale. 3S, SS. St. 49. 60. « Ep. Ale. 46. 

' WalUnglbfd, p. 633. Spalm. Vit M\t adit Walk. p. 14, not 
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necessary to provoke their enmity. The prospect of plunder 
directed their attack ; and carnage and devastation were the cer- 
tain consequences of their success. They could conceive no 
greater pleasure than to feast their eyes with the flames of the 
villages, which they had plundered, and their ears with the 
groans of their captives, expiring under the anguish of torture.* 
The northern seas were originally the theatre of their courage 
and cruelty. At last they ventured to try their fortune against 
the more opulent nations of the south : and, during more than 
two centuries, the maritime provinces of Gaul and Britain were 
continually pillaged and depopulated by these restless barbarians. 

It is uncertain whether their first descent in England was the 
effect of accident or design. They quickly retired to their ships: 
but the plunder was sufficiently rich to invite a repetition of the 
attempt.^ In the year seven hundred and ninety4hree, the 
inhabitants of Northumbria were alarmed by the appearance of 
a Danish armament near the coast. The barbarians were per- 
mitted to land without opposition. The plunder of the churches 
exceeded their most sanguine expectations : and their route was 
marked by the mangled carcasses of the nuns, the monks, and the 
priests, whom they had massacred. But historians have scarcely 
condescended to notice the misfortunes of other churches : their 
attention has been absorbed by the fate of Lindisfame. That 
venerable pile, once honoured by the residence of the apostle of 
Northumbria, and sanctioned by the remains of St. Cuthbert, be- 
came the prey of the barbarians. Their impiety polluted the 
altars, and their rapacity was rewarded by its gold and silver 
ornaments, the oblations of gratitude and devotion. The monks 
endeavoured by concealment to elude their cruelty: but the 
greater number were discovered, and were either slaughtered 
on the island, or drowned in the sea. If the lives of the children 
were spared, their fate was probably more severe than that of 
their teachers : they were carried into captivity." 

The news of this calamity filled all the nations of the Saxons 
with shame and sorrow. Lindisfame had long been to them an 
object of peculiar respect : and the Northumbrians hesitated not 
to pronounce it the most venerable of the British churches.* 

«Mat West p. 8SS. Ang. Sac. toL ii. p. 136. 

7 On hif barum cfomon apep c ui fcipu Nop\Smanna 

Dat: pspon pa spep can fcipu Demp ca monna ft Anjel-cinnef 

lonb ^Cf ohcon (Chr. Sax. p. 64.) In this pe«age the •ppellations of Dmim and 
Northmen are uaed indiKriminately for the lame people. Yet in another ptHage they 
are diatingaiflhed aa two different nation! ;(ffiS^ep ^e Bn^hfCC ^e Denifce 

je Nopbmen je obpe. Ghron. Sax.p. 110.) 

> Sim. DuneL edit. Bedford, p. 87. HoTed. t 405. Ep. Ale. cit Mahn. de PwL L 
ill f 167. 

9 Locaa canctie in Britannia Tenerabilior. Ep. Ak. cit Malm. L liL C 167. 
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Alcuin received the account at the court of CharTemagne, and 
evinced, hy his tears, the sincerity of his grief. But while he 
lamented the present, his mind presaged future and more lasting 
calamities to his country. Prompted by his fears, he wrote to 
the bishop of Lindisfarne, to his brethren the clergy of York, and 
to the monks of Weremouth and Jarrow. ** Who,'* he observes 
to the last, '< must not tremble, when he considers the misfortune 
which has befallen the church of St Cuthbert ? Let the fate of 
others be a warning to you. You also inhabit the sea-coast: 
you are equally exposed to the fury of the barbarians.**'® The 
event verified his foresight. Within a few months from the date 
of the letter, a Danish squadron entered the mouth of the Tyne, 
and the monasteries of Jarrow and Weremouth, the noble moBU- 
ments of Benedict's zeal and Egfrid's munificence, were reduced 
to ashes. The pirates, however, did not escape with impunity. 
Scarcely had they left the harbour, when their ships were dashed 
by a storm against the rocks. Numbers were buried in the 
waves : the few who swam to the shore were immolated to the 
vengeance of the inhabitants.^' 

From this period, during the lapse of seventy years, the Anglo- 
Saxons were harassed by the incessant depredations of the 
Northmen. Each bay and navigable river was repeatedly 
visited by their fleets : the booty acquired by the adventurers 
stimulated the avarice of their brethren ; and armament after 
armament darkened the shores of Britain. I shall not foUov 
them in these desultory and destructive expeditions, which could 
only fatigue and disgust the mind of the reader with the unvaried 
picture of carnage, pillage, and devastation. The wealth of the 
churches continued to allure their rapacity: each succeeding 
year was marked by the fall of some celebrated monastery ; and 
the monks, in sorrowful astonishment, bewailed the rapid de- 
population of their order. 

About the middle of the ninth century, Ragnar Lodbrog, a 
vikingr renowned for courage and cruelty, who had led his fol- 
lowers to the walls of Paris, and had wrung from the pusillani- 
mity of Charles the Bald the most valuable of his treasures, was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Northumbria. Undismayed at his 
misfortune, the intrepid barbarian collected the remains of his 
troops, and had begun to plunder the nearest villages, when .SUa, 
the usurper of the Northumbrian sceptre, advanced to chastise 
his insolence. The pride of Ragnar refused to retire before a 
superior enemy. He fought, was taken, and by his death paid 
the forfeit of his temerity.^' The Danes could not reasonably 

>o Ale Ep. 49. Ann. 794. 

11 Chr. 8«x. p. 66. Walling, p. ftSS. Sim. Don. p. 88. 

13 The tdrvntum of Ragnar are but obacarely hinted in our nataooal writwa: IIm 
indoatry of Mr. Tomaff haa coUedad tha particaUn from Um nortlicni hialomBiu HiaL 
voL ii. p. lift. 
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accuse the severity of the coni|keror« Had the chance of battle 
delivered iElla into the hands of the vikingr, he would have iii« 
flicted a similar fate. But his sons (they were ten in number) 
vowed to revenge the death of th^ father : the pirates of the 
north crowded to their standard ; and the most formidable fleet 
which had ever sailed from the harbours of Scandinavia, steeied 
to the coast of the East-Angles. By the terror of their name and 
numbers, they extorted from the king a reluctant permission to 
land ; and, during the winter, were supported at the expense of 
the inhabitants.'^ The return of spring summoned them to the 
work of vengeance. From the banks of the Ouse, the flames of 
war were spread to the river Tyne : the towns, churches, and 
monasteries were laid in ashes; and* so complete was their 
destruction, that succeeding generations could with difficulty 
trace the vestiges of their former existence.'^ ^Ua, and his com- 
petitor Osbert, forgetting their private quarrel, united in defence 
of their country. But the latter was slain in the field : the for- 
mer fell into the hands of his enemies, and the torments^ which 
he was made to sufier, gratified, but did not satiate their resent- 
ment.^ Intimidated by the fate of their princes, the inhabitants 
to the north of the Tyne endeavoured, by a timely submission, 
to avert the arms of the invaders. But Halfdene had tasted the 
fruits of sacrilege ; and after an uncertain delay of eight years, 
he crossed the river with a strong division of the army, and 
levelled to the ground every church in the kingdom of Beraicia« 
The abbey of Tynemouth first attracted his rapacity. From its 
smoking ruins he directed his march towards the island of Lin- 
disfarne. The monastery had risen from its ashes, and was again 
peopled with a numerous colony of monks. By the approach 
of Halfdene, they were plunged into the deepest consternation 
and perplexity. The fate of their predecessors warned them to 
retire before the arrival of the barbarians : piety forbade them to 
abandon to insult the body of St. Cuthbert. From this distress- 
ing dilemma they were relieved by the recollection of an aged 
monk, who reminded them of the wish expressed by the saint at 
his death, that if his children should be obliged to quit the island, 
his bones might accompany their exile.'^ The shrine which 
contained his body, with the remains of the other bishops of 
Lindisfarne, was instantly removed from the altar; and the most 
virtuous among the clergy were selected to bear it from the 
monastery, to a place of security. With tears the monks bade a 

*> Anno S66. 

^* Cruore atqae lacta omnia replevit : eocIegiM longe lataqoe et mooaileria fcno stqne 
tgne delevit, nil prater soIm sine tecto panetet abiena rallqnit, ill tmtam ttt flk ^ma 
prsaena eat ataa, ipaorum locoram vix aliquid, intenlam naHain, antiqiie noMfiHtfia 
pbant rariaers aignum. 8ira. Dunel. Hiat EocL Dim. p. Sa 

I* Chran. Sax. p. 79. Anno 867. **B«d.yit 8l Ciitli.e.zziix. 
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last adieu to the walls in which they had devoted themselves to 
the monastic profession : the loftiest of the Northumbrian moun- 
tains screened them from the pursuit of the infidels ; and the 
people crowded for protection to the remains of their patron. 
The abbey was pillaged, and given to the flames.*^ 

From Lindisfarne, the pursuit of plunder led Halfdene to the 
walls of Coldingham. Of the nuns of this monastery a story has 
been related, which, though its truth may be problematical," 
is not repugnant to the stern virtue of the cloister, or the national 
enthusiasm of the Anglo-Saxons. JEbba, whose maternal au- 
thority the sisterhood obeyed, was not ignorant of the character 
of the chief or his followers. She had learned that their impiety 
devoted to instant death the ministers of religion ; and that the 
females were invariably the victims, first of their lust, and then 
of their cruelty. Alarmed at their approach, she hastened to the 
chapter-house, assembled the trembling sisters, and exhorted 
those, who valued their honour to preserve it from pollution by 
the sacrifice of their beauty. At that instant, drawing a kniro 
from her bosom, she inflicted a ghastly wound on her counte- 
nance : and the nuns, with pious barbarity, followed the exam- 
ple of their mother. The gates were soon forced : the Danes 
turned with horror from the hideous spectacle : and these mar- 
tyrs to chastity perished in the flames which consumed their 
monastery. 

Seven years were devoted by the barbarians to the acquisition 
of plunder; nor did they sheathe the sword till the general 
devastation bade defiance to their rapacity. During this period, 
the monks of Lindisfarne wandered from mountain to mountain, 
to elude the vigilance of their enemies : but their labours were 
sanctified in their eyes, by the merit of preserving from insult 
the body of their patron : and they fondly compared themselves 
to the Israelites, who conveyed through the wilderness, to the 
land of promise, the bones of the patriarch Joseph. The lot pf 
the seven individuals who carried the shrine, was the object of 
general envy ; their families thought themselves ennobled by the 
privilege; and their descendants, through many generations, 
claimed a superiority over the rest of the natives." At the return 
of tranquillity, the survivors, descending from the mountains, 
solicited the protection of the conquerors. By the Danes it wad 

•7 Ann. 875. Sim. Duncl. p. 95. 

■s The first writer by whom it is known to hvn been mentioned, if Mitthew of Weit- 
minster. Though he may be considered u one of our more modem chronioleri, yel Ms 
authority is not contemptible. His history, in the passages which can be compared, ia 
generally a transcript or abridgment of the Saxon chronicle, and the most Murly 
writers : whence it may be fairly inferred, that in the composition of the remtiiider, hff 
consulted other ancient records, which have perished in the rerolotiona of to miny 
centuries. The same remarit will apply to Malmabury, HovedAii, HuntiDgdcMi, dte. 

>9 8im. DuneLp. 113. 
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willingly granted : the body of the saint was deposited at Con- 
chester ;* and new honours were paid to his memory. 

The ravages of Halfdene inflicted a deadly wound on the 
monastic institute in the kingdom of Northumbria. Within the 
short space of seven years, all the abbeys which ancient piety 
had founded, were swept away ; and of their inhabitants, the 
few who had survived the general calamity were miable or un- 
willing to procure proselytes. With them the order of Northum* 
brian monks may be said to have expired. A constant succession 
is, indeed, asserted to have watched at the shrine of St Cuthbert : 
but we are also assured, that their number never exceeded three 
individuals at any one time, during the long lapse of two hundred 
and eight years.^ It was not till the reign of William the Con- 
queror, that the institute was revived by the industry of Aldwin, 
a monk of- Evesham, who collected a small colony from the 
southern monasteries, and fixed his residence amid the ruins of 
Jarrow, from which he shortly migrated to the new church of 
Durham.** 

In the annals of northern piracy, all the leaders are equally 
cruel, and equally versed in the arts of devastation. While 
Northumbria was abandoned to the fury of Halfdene, five Danish 
kings, with as many jarls, led their retainers across the Humber, 
to the opposite coast of Lincolnshire.*' The abbey of Bardney 
was the first to experience their barbarity. It was pillaged, and 
then consumed over the mangled bodies of its inhabitants. From 
Bardney they passed the Witham, into the country of the Girvii: 
but their progress was retarded by the opposition of a determined, 
though inconsiderable band of patriots. Algar, the ealdorman, 
had summoned the neighbouring thanes to his standard : Theo- 
dore, the abbot of Croyland, sent to liis assistance two hundred 
veterans, under the command of Tolius, then a monk, but for- 
merly an officer of distinction in the armies of Mercia : and the 
courage of the soldiers was stimulated by the dangers of a defeat, 
the tears of their families, and the prayers of the religious. Their 
first essay was successful ; and the death of three of their kings 
taught the barbarians to respect the valour of their adversaries. 
During the night the Danes recalled their detachments, and con- 
soled themselves with the hopes of revenge : a panic struck the 
Christians, and, under the covert of darkness, three-fourths of the 



^ Now Cheiter-le-fltreet It wai called Conchetter, from the miall liTer Con. LeL 
Itiii. ToL ix. p. 61. 

31 Sim. DuneL p. 99. 

^ Phoe a tempore, quo a paganb eccleauD in provincia Northanhymbronxm erena 
et monaateria aunt deetmcta atque inoenaa, uaque ad tertium annnm prBeolatoa 
Waldielini, <iaaodo per Aldwinum in ipMim pronnciam venientem, monachoram in ilk 
coBpit habiutio reriviaoerep ducenti et octo oompntantor annL Id. p. 207. 

3s An. S70. 
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army silently withdrew from the scene of danger.** Their 
retreat irritated, but did not dismay the few who remained : the 
intermediate hours were dedicated to the exercises of religion ; 
and each man devoutly received the viaticum from the hands of 
the officiating priest. At the dawn of light they repaired to their 
posts, and foiled with the most patient courage the successive 
assaults of their numerous enemies. At sunset the Danes ap- 
peared to retire : with shouts of victory the Christians rushed to 
the pursuit ; and by their imprudence forfeited the reward due 
to their valour. The flight was only a feint The fugitives 
turned against their pursuers : and the small and unconnected 
bands of the Saxons quickly disappeared beneath the swords of 
the multitude. 

It was midnight when the melancholy tidings reached the 
abbey of Croyland. Theodore and his monks were employed 
in the church, in chanting matins : but the cries of the messen- 
gers summoned them from the duties of religion to the care of 
their own safety. The younger part of the brotherhood were 
ordered to secure their charters, reUcs, and jewels, to cross the 
lake, and to conceal themselves in a distant wood ; while Theo- 
dore himself, in company with the children and the more aged 
of the monks, awaited the arrival of the barbarians. The old 
man was unwilling to abandon his monastery, without making 
an attempt to avert its fate: and he cherished a fallacious hope, 
that the innocence of the children and the gray hairs of his 
brethren (several had passed their hundreth year) would awaken 
sentiments of pity, even in the breasts of the Danes. While the 
necessary arrangements were made, the flames from the neigh- 
bouring villages gradually approached, and the shouts of the 
barbarians admonished the fugitives to depart. With heavy 
hearts the two companies embraced, and separated forever.** 

From the beach the junior monks, to the number of thirty, 
steered across the lake to the place of concealment : Theodore, 
with the companions of his fortune, returned to the choir, re- 
sumed the matins, and celebrated mass. Just as he had commu- 
nicated, the Danes arrived. The solitude and silence of the 
cloisters would have induced a belief that the inhabitants had 
fled, had not the distant chant of the monks directed the barbarians 
to the church. The gates were forced witliout difficulty : and 
Osketul, the Danish chieftain, rushing into the choir, seized the 
abbot by the hair, and struck ofi* his head at the foot of the altar. 
The officiating ministers were despatched by the swords of his 



^^ In the printed copiee of IngttlC the Ghrialitiii are Mid to have dwindled ftoB SOO 
to 200, (Ing. inter, scrip, post Bed. t 492. Rer. AngUL Krip. torn. i. p. 21 :} in the 
chronicle of Peterborough, with greater probability, from 8000 to 2000. (Chroo. Abb. 
de Burg. p. 16, edit Sparke.) 

-»* Ing. p. 22. 
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followers : but the children and the more aged of the monks 
were reserved for the torture. It was expected that pain and 
fear would easily extort a discovery of the concealment of their 
treasures, and the retreat of their brethren. But the constancy 
of their minds was superior to the weakness of their bodies ; 
and their sufferings were soon terminated by the impatience of 
the barbarians. One victim alone was spared ; a boy of teu 
years of age, and distinguished by his beauty. His name was 
Turgar. He had accompanied the sub-prior Lethwin to the 
refectory ; stood by him till he expired under the daggers of his 
murderers ; and eagerly solicited the favour of sharing the fate 
of his tutor. The heart of the younger Sidroc, the Danish jarl, 
relented. He tore the cowl from the head of the boy, threw a 
cloak over his shoulders, and bade him to be careful to follow 
his footsteps." 

As soon as the barbarians had glutted their appetite for blood, 
they abandoned themselves to the pursuit of plunder. Every 
recess was burst open, and every corner was searched with the 
eye of desire and suspicion. Their avarice violated even the 
mansions of the dead. Around the shrine of St. Guthlake stood 
a range of marble monuments, in which were entombed the 
mortal remains of the saints and benefactors of the abbey. These 
the infidels defaced and demolished, scattered the bones on the 
pavement, and raked in the dust for the chalices, rings, and 
trinkets, which our ancestors were accustomed to bury with the 
body. Three days were employed in these researches : on the 
fourth they set fire to different parts of the building, and directed 
their march towards Medeshamstede. 

Medeshamstede, afterwards called Peterborough, was an ab- 
bey of royal foundation, and had been enriched by the profuse 
donations of several princes. It possessed a library to which 
few others were equal ; the magnificence of the fabric was the 
pride of Saxon architecture ; and the church, dedicated to the 
prince of the apostles, was, if we may believe a suspicious 
charter, exempted from the jurisdiction of the diocesan, and en- 
dowed by the favour of Pope Agatho with the privileges which 
distinguished St. Peter's at Rome.^ Within its walls the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood sought protection from the 
arms of the infidels ; and the issue of the first assault seemed to 
justify their hopes. In the second, a stone from an unknown 
hand wounded the brother of Hubba, a Danish king. Eager for 
revenge, the barbarian redoubled his efforts : and the garrison 
shrunk in despair from the defence of the principal gate. Resist- 
ance ceased with the entrance of the enemy. The fury of the 

^ Ing. p. 28. 

37 Chr. Sax. p. 35, 36. Wilk. p. 44. Hugo Cand. p. 4, edit. SpvlM. 
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soldiers was satisfied with the slaughter of the crowd of strangers : 
a long train of more distinguished victims was reserved for the 
vengeance of the king; and Hubba with his own hand immo- 
lated the abbot, and eighty-three monks, to the shade of his 
brother. His barbarity was rewarded with spoils more numerous 
than those of Croyland. The monks had not removed their 
treasures : and the imprudence of the neighbouring inhabitants 
had deposited with them their most valuable effects. After the 
division of the plunder the monastery was burnt. The confla- 
gration lasted fifteen days.^ 

Turgar, the boy of Croyland, had hitherto preserved his life 
under the protection of Sidroc. But his situation now became 
more dangerous, and he was admonished by his patron to avoid 
the eyes of the implacable Hubba. Alarmed at the advice, he 
embraced a favourable moment to secrete himself from the view 
of the Danes; and travelling all night through the woods, 
reached his former residence early in the morning. His arrival 
was just preceded by that of the younger monks, who had 
ventured to leave their concealment, and were beginning to 
extinguish the flames. The sight of Turgar revived their hopes] 
his faithful narrative realized their fears. The fate of Theodore 
and their brethren was heard j^ith the deepest anguish : they 
forgot the object of their labours ; and, seated amid the smoking 
ruins, abandoned themselves to the lamefitations of sorro\V and 
despair. From this inactivity they were at length awakened by 
the necessity of their situation. To supply the place of Theo- 
dore, Godric was chosen, a monk distinguished among his 
brethren for his superior wisdom and piety. By his direction 
they made it their first care to drag from the ruins the half-burnt 
bodies of their brethren, and to commit them with decent 
solemnity to the grave. Scarcely had they completed this pious 
ceremony, when they were requested by the hermits of Ancarig 
to perform the same office for the monks of Medeshamstede. 
With painful research they collected their bodies ; dug before the 
entrance of the church a deep and spacious grave ; deposited in 
the centre the mangled corpse of the abbot ; and placed around 
him the remains of his eighty-three companions. To perpetuate 
their memory, Godric built over the tomb a pyramid of stpne^on 
which was rudely engraved the history of this bloody catastrophe ; 
and opposite to the pyramid he raised an image of Christ nailed 
to the cross. The public road lay between them ; and the pious 
abbot hoped that the presence of the crucifix would prevent 
travellers from profaning so sacred a spot, and the figures on the 
monument induce them to offer up a prayer for those whose 
ashes reposed beneath it. As for himself, these victinaa q( 

3> log. p. 23, 
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Danish barbarity were never absent from his recollection. An- 
nually, as long as he lived, on the anniversary of their massacre, 
he visited the cemetery, pitched his tent over the grave, and 
spent two days in celebrating masses, and performing the other 
devotions to which Catholic charity has attributed the power of 
benefiting the souls of the departed.^ 

From Medeshamstede, the Danes directed their march to the 
isle of Ely, in which was situated a great and opulent monastery, 
originally founded by Edilthryda, the pious queen of Northum- 
bria. The elevated rank, and edifying sanctity of the abbesses, 
by whom it was first governed, had raised it to a high pre-emi- 
nence among the southern convents ; and its cloisters were still 
crowded with the most noble and most virtuous of the Saxon 
ladies. It might have been expected, that to these female re- 
cluses, the fate of Croyland and Medeshamstede would have fur-» 
nished a useful lesson. Some, indeed, listened to the suggestions 
of prudence, and shunned by flight the approach of the barba* 
rians. But the greater part refused to abandon their convent : 
and their determination was confirmed by the afilux of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, who conveyed their families and effects to 
Ely, as to a secure asylum. The extensive lake by which the 
monastery was surrounded, presented a formidable obstacle to 
the approach of an enemy : and those who were not encouraged 
by the sanctity, trusted at least to the natural strength of the 
place. Perhaps, if their efforts had been directed by an intelli- 
gent leader, or if their foe had been less determined, they would 
have had no reason to condemn their confidence : and their ex- 
ample might at a later period have stimulated the band of pa- 
triots, who, in the same place, bade defiance, during several 
years, to all the power of the Norman conqueror.^ But the 
Danes, with the prospect of accumulated plunder before their 
eyes, were not to be retarded by the appearance of di£Bculties : 
in spite of every opposition they transported their army across 
the water, and effected a landing on the island. From this in- 
stant, submission or resistance was equally fruitless : the massa- 
cres of Croyland and Medeshamstede were renewed ; the abbey 
was burned ; and the nuns, after suffering indignities worse than 
death, ultimately perished by the sword or in the flames.^^ 

From these instances we may learn to estimate the sufferings 
of the monastic and clerical orders during the long period of 
Danish devastation. Each kingdom in succession became the 
theatre of their fury. The subjection of East Anglia was secured 
by the captivity of its monarch ; and his unprovoked murdeir 

3* • . . Omni anno quamdiu vixit lemel Tintans, rapra petram nam tentorioin 
figana pro animabua ibkfein aepnltonun miaas per bidunm derotione oootinna oelebiaTit 
Inf. p. 94. 

^ Ang. Sac toL i. p. 609. *i log. p. 24. 
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showed, that to the barbarians the blood of kings was as grate- 
ful a spectacle as that of monks. Burrhed of Mercia exhibited 
at first a vigour worthy of his exalted station : but his spirit sunk 
with repeated defeats ; he abandoned the crown which he was 
unable to retain ; and the victors placed it on the head of the 
traitor Ceolwolph.^ This shadow of a king was only the sport 
and victim of their caprice. Within twelve months he was con- 
ducted from the throne to the prison, restored to the regal power, 
and then deprived of the sceptre and life. The Thames alone 
separated the barbarians from the more opulent provinces on the 
southern coast : they passed that river, subdued the feeble king- 
doms of Kent and Sussex, and compelled the West Saxons, after 
an obstinate struggle, to shrink from the contest. Free from ap- 
prehension, they abandoned thejnselves, during several months, 
to the licentiousness of victory : and indulged without remorse 
their passion for bloodshed and plunder. But security relaxed 
their vigilance ; and Alfred, who had secreted himself among the 
morasses of Somersetshire, started, at a favourable moment, from 
his concealment, and surprised his enemies in their camp." This 
success was the prelude to more important victories : the king 
improved every advantage ; and the invaders were compelled 
either to retire from the island, or to acknowledge themselves the 
vassals of the conqueror. Many years, however, elapsed before 
tranquillity was restored. Hordes of barbarians successively 
landed on the coast, and solicited by promises and threats the 
wavering fidelity of their countrymen. But their insolence was 
severely chastised by Alfred and his successors, and at last all 
the tribes of the Danes, as well as of the Saxons, submitted to 
the crown of Wessex. 

At this period the English church ofiered to the friends of reli- 
gion a melancholy and alarming spectacle. 1. The laity had re- 
sumed the ferocity of their heathen forefathers : 2. The clergy 
were dissolute and illiterate : 3. And the monastic order was in 
a manner annihilated. 

1. The numerous massacres of the war had considerably thin- 
ned the population of the country ; and to supply the deficiency, 
Alfred had adopted an obvious but inadequate expedient, in the 
naturalization of several thousand Danes. In every country the 
strangers were intermixed with the natives : in East Anglia and 
Northumbria, their numbers greatly exceeded the descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants. If the sacred rite of baptism had en- 
titled the barbarians to the appellation and privileges of Chris- 
tians, their manners and notions still reduced them to a level 
with their pagan brethren. The superstition of Scandinavii^ was 
in many places restored. The charms and incantations of magic 

39 Ann. p. 874. " Ann. 878. 
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amused the credulity of the people ; the worship of Odin was 
publicly countenanced, or clandestinely preserved: and oaths 
and punishments were often employed in vain to extort from 
these nominal converts an external respect for the institutions of 
Chiistianity. The morals of many among the Anglo-Saxons 
were scarcely superior to those of the naturalized Danes. During 
the long and eventful coii|S6t, the administration of justice had 
been frequently suspende<f : habits of predatory warfare had in- 
troduced a spirit of insubordination : and impunity had strength- 
ened the impulse of the passions. To the slow and tranquU pro- 
fits of industry, were preferred the violent but sudden acquisi- 
tions of rapine: the roads were infested with robbers; and the 
numbers and audacity of the banditti compelled the more peace- 
ful mhabitants to associate for the protection of their lives, fisimi- 
lies, and property. The dictates of natural equity, the laws of 
the gospel, and the regulations of ecclesiastical discipline were 
despised. The indissoluble knot of marriage was repeatedly dis- 
severed at the slightest suggestion of passion or disgust : and, in 
defiance of divine and human prohibitions, the nuptial union 
was frequently polluted and degraded by the unnatural crime of 
incest. To reform the degeneracy of his subjects, Alfred pub- 
lished a new code of laws, extracted from those of his predeces- 
sors and of the Jewish legislator : and the execution of forty-four 
judges in one year shows both the inflexible severity of the king, 
and the depravity of those whose duty it was to be the guar- 
dians of the national morals.^ That his efforts were attended 
with partial success is not improbable ; but from the complaints 
and improvements of later legislators, it is evident that it re- 
quired a succession of several generations before the ancient spi- 
rit of licentiousness could be suppressed and extinguished.^ 

2. In the preceding pages the reader will have observed the 
degeneracy of the Anglo-Saxon scholars, afler the death of Bede 
and his disciples. If the learning of their predecessors cast a fee- 
ble ray of light on the close of the eighth century, it was entirely 
extinguished by the devastations of the Northmen, and quickly 
succeeded by a night of the profoundest ignorance. This lament- 
able change is amply and feelingly described by the pen of a 
royal witness. " There was a time,*' says Alfred in his letter to 
Wulsige, ^< when foreigners sought wisdom and learning in this 
island. Now we are compelled to seek them in foreign lands. 
Such was the general ignorance among the English, that there 
were very few on this side the Humber, (and I dare say not 

S4 Miroir des justices, c. ▼. cit Walker in vit ^Ifr. p. 82. 

3' This account of the immorality of the Saxons, after the Danish InTanoo, is ntr 
tracted from the letter of Fulco to Alfred, noticed by Flodoard, (I. iv. c. 6, p. 61S,} the 
epistle of Formosos, ( Wilk. p. 300,) the laws of Alfred and his succeasora, ( WiUL leg. 
p, 28 — 64,) and the judida civitaUs Lundonis, (ibid. p. 66.) 
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many on the other,) who could understand the service in Eng- 
lish, or translate a Latin epistle into their own language. So 
few were they, that I do not recollect a single individual to the 
south of the Tliames who was able to do it, when 1 ascended the 
throne."^* To revive the study of literature became one of the 
first objects which inflamed the ambition of the monarch : he so- 
licited the assistance of the most AMnguished scholars in the 
neighbouring nations ; and Wales, Fmnders, and Germany saw 
themselves deprived of their brightest lights, by his promises 
and presents. * 

In the year^8^,an honourable embassy of thanes, bishops, ^ 
priests, and deacons, sailed from England to France. The ob- 
ject of their mission was to solicit teachers from the Gallic 
churches. From one of the two monasteries that bore the name 
of Corbie, they procured the presbyter John, a native of Old 
Saxony : from Fulco, archbishop of Rheims and abbot of Si. 
Bertin's, the provost Grimbald, a nK)nk renowned for his know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, and his proficiency in the science 
of music.^^ Soon after, Asser, a canon of St. David's in Wales, 

s« Hu man uc on bojibe pipbom *] lajve hibep on lanbe p ohce. 
*] pe hi nu pceolban uce bepcan. ^ip pe hi habban pceolban. Spa 
claene heo pa;p o^peallen on Anjelcynne. p ppi^e pcpa psjion 
beheonan Humbpe )>e hipa J^enun^e cubon unbejipcanban on 
Gnjlipc. o^^e an aepenbjepjiyc op Inebene on Gnjlipc ajieccan. 
^ ic pene p nahc moni^e be^eonban Hiimbpe naejton. Spa peapa 
heopa paepon. p ic pujibon anne aenlejine ne maej ^e)>enc9n 

bepu^an Thamipe. fa I>a ic Co jiice penj. iElf. ep. apod Walk. Tit 
^If. p. 196. Wise^s Asser, p. 82. 

37 Wise*8 Asser, p. 47. 62. 123. Among the learned foreignenrwhom the liberality 
of Alfred drew around him, a place has been allotted to Joannes Scotus Erigena, a bold 
metaphysical writer of the ninth century. Mr. Turner has mentioned him with pecu- 
liar distinction in his hbtory, and labours to prove that he ia the same person with John, 
abbot of Athelingey, mentioned by Asaer. But I think it clear from the testimony of 
Asser, that they were different persons. 1. Scotus is universally acknowledged to have 
been a native of Ireland : the abbot of Atbeliogey was bom among the Saxons of Ger- 
many, (£al(]-Saxonum genere. Asaer, p. 61.) 2. Scotus was ndther a priest nor« 
monk, (Mabil. ssc iv. Bened. tom. iL p. 610:) the abbot of Athelingey was both a 
priest and a monk, (presbyterum et monachum. Asaer, p. 47. 61.) I even think it 
may be doubted whether Scotus ever came to England. The passage in Ingulf (de 
veteri Saxonia Johannem, eognomine Seotum, acerrimi ungenii philoeophum. Ing. pw 
27) is evidently taken from Asser, and the apparent contradiction which it oontaina, 
provokes a strong suspicion that the words in italics were added to the original text by 
the oflliciousness of some blundering copyist But what answer can be made to the 
consentient authority of Malmsbury, (De Reg. L ii. c. iv. f. 24. De Pont L iv. p. 360,) 
Simeon, (De Reg. p. 148,) Hoveden, (f. 240, anno 883,) and Westminster t (p. 171, 
anno 883.) As the three latter have done no more than transcribe Malmsbury, the 
whole account must rest on his authority: and from the hesitation with which ha 

speaks, (creditur sub ambiguo. De Reg. f. 24,) joined to the silence of Aasar, 

when he mentions the literary charactere at the court of Alfred, it may be fairly infei^ 
red, that the claims of Scotus are built on a very treacheroua foundation. MaloMbiiiT 
indeed refers to Alfred's works, for the proof that Sootus was hia master, (ut ex Hriplii 
regis intellexi. De Reg. £ 24. De Pont p. 361.) But if I have not niftnkfn thi pM- 
29 
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visited Alfred at the royal city of Dene, and was requested by 
the king to fix his residence in England. The pride of the 
Welshman was flattered ; but he hesitated to abandon the church 
in which he had been educated and ordained. After a short 
struggle his scruples were silenced : he consented to divide the 
year between tlie English court and the monastery of St David, 
and his compliance was munificently rewarded by the gratitude 
of his patron.^ To these learned foreigners, Alfred joined the 
priests Werewulf and Ethelstan, and the ||ishops, Plegmund of 
Canterbury, and Werfrith of Worcester ; invited the nobility and 
clergy to profit by their instructions, and endeavoured to stimu- 
late by his own example the industry of his subjects. The fruit 
of his application is manifest in the numerous translations which 
he published ; and his letter to Wulsige proves, that it was not 
vanity, but the purest patriotism, which guided the peu of the 
royal author.^ Alfred lived to see the result of his efibrts, and 
was enabled to boast that knowledge was once more decorated 
with the episcopal mitre. Yet his success was only partial. 
After his death literature languished, perhaps declined, till the 
accession of Edgar, when it received a new stimulus from the 
zeal and industry of Archbishop Diinstan. 

Amid the horrors of a destructive war, the issue of which 
involved the very existence of their country, the vigilance of the 
prelates might, perhaps, be expected to slumber : but the pas- 
sions of their inferiors were awake, and actively employed ia 
undermining the strongest pillars of ecclesiiastical discipline. From 
(he arrival of St. Augustine, to the devastations of the Danes, a 
married priest was an anomalous being, unknown to the consti- 
tution of the Saxon church.^ But during this eventful period 
there arose men, whose ignorance could not comprehend, or 
whose passions refused to obey, the prohibitory statutes of their 
ancestors : the celibacy of the clergy ^vas openly infringed ^ and 
impunity promoted the diffusion of the scandal. Of this bold 
innovation, the first hint occurs in the writings of a foreign pre- 
late. Fulco, archbishop of Rheims, in a letter to the English 
monarch, congratulates him on the election of Plegmund to the 
see of Canterbury, a prelate whose vigour will quickly suppress 
the impiety, that teaches the lawfulness of matrimony both in 



to which he aHudes, it most prove the contraiy. ** I learned the Latin hmginfe,'' 
Mya the king, ** from Plegmund, my archbithop, Aaeer, my bishop, and Grinbald and 
John, my maaa-prieita." Ep. JR\t ad Wuls. p. 196. But Scotus, as I obaenred be- 
lon, was not a prieet, and the John alluded to by the king, most have been John, the 
natiire of Old Saxony. 

** Asaer, p. 60. 

» Apud Walk, vit JElt p. 196. Alfred translated Bede's Ecclesiastiea! Histoiy, 
Oronus, Bcetiiis, 8t Oiegonr's pastorals, part of the psalms, and selections from the 
woffcsofSt Augostine. He also wrote other works, which are lost or onknoirn. 

^ See Chap. S. 
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priests and bishops/* The latter part of the charge may be 
ascribed to the treacherous voice of fame^ as it is unsupported by 
the testimony of any other more ancient or more recent writer: 
the origin of the former may be fairly deduced from the igno- 
rance and the iniquity of the times. Repeated massacres had \ 
almost extinguished the higher orders of the hierarchy: in 
several places the parochial and cathedral clergy had entirely 
disappeared : and necessity compelled the bishops to select can- 
didates for the priesthood from the inferior clerks, of whom 
many, without iufrifl^ing the ecclesiastical canons, had embraced 
the state of marriage.^ Perhaps the bishops, conceiving them- 
selves justified by the pressure of circumstances, and the example 
of the primitive church, exacted from them no promise of conti- 
nency : perhaps it was sometimes exacted, but not always ob- 
served : and an acquaintance with the records of the age will 
show, that these suppositions have not been hastily assumed.^ 
Certain, however, it is, that from this period we observe married 
clergymen performing the functions of the priesthood in the Saxon 
church ; and, though the ancient prohibitions were frequently 
enforced, under the penalty of the loss of ecclesiastical benefices, 
and the deprivation of Christian burial, the disease was too deep- 
ly rooted in the human constitution, to be eradicated by the 
severest remedies. Though often suppressed, it as oAen re- 
appeared. I must, however, add, that after the most minute 
investigation, I cannot discover the married clergy to have been 
as numerous as the policy of some writers has prompted them to 
assert ; nor do I believe that the Anglo-Saxon history, even in 
the most calamitous periods, can furnish a single instance of a 
priest who ventured to marry after his ordination.^ 

A second and almost incurable wound was inflicted on the 
discipline of the age, by the dissolution of the clerical monasteries 
and the conversion of the conventual clergy into secular canons. 
By Hving in communities, and regulating their conduct according 
to the decisions of certain rules, the ecclesiastics had been with- 

^1 See Flodoard, 1. iv. c. 5, p. 613, 613. 

^3 Such appean to have been tbe ntuaiion of the clergy of Lindii&me. Thej wwe 
re<]uced at la«t, to tbe fevr cleriu who carried the body of 8t Cuthbert, and thaae ww» 
afterwards railed to tbe priesthood. Compare p. 107. 113. 143. 8t Epipbtnias 
assig^ns tbe same reason for the toleration of married priests, in some dineesss of Om 
ancient church, nth « ini^ lot Kacfftrtf, <ux« roi^ Im Im m ^ mrm s«t« iu^ f/tB^fitnifw 
itiuoi*M, KUTH iTKuBuc wtUT, /utM tuftnufanH vmfWMLc, Hares. 69, p. 496. 

43 Wilk. p. 225. 229. 233. Sim. p. 170. 

4* In the Antiquttates Britannica EcclesiB, of Archbishup Parkar, and the PwMnhi 
Anglican!, of Bisliop Grodwin, the eye is fitigaed with the constant repetitaon of 8nea»- 
dotes in conjugio legitimo pie Tiventes; and Spelman and Wilkins are carefnl to msAz 
so grateful a phrase to the title and prefixes of the charters which they hawe finHiil^id. 
I'hey should, however, to prevent mistakw, have informed their readers, thai tfaii ax* 
preasion is of modern date, and has been reoeotly praftxed to anddiit raead% ia Miar 
to supply the deficiency of the original text 
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driivh from the commerce of the world, and more strictly con- 
fined to the discharge of their religious duties. By the invasion 
of the Danes most of these confraternities were dispersed ; and 
their members, in the families of their friends and relatives, ac- 
quired a love of pleasure, a spirit of independence, and a con- 
tempt of regular discij)line. Of the younger clerks, some adopted 
the married state, nor was there any canon which condemned, 
their conduct : others plunged with precipitation into the vices 
of the age, and by their licentiousness shocked the piety of their 
more fervent brethren. The restoration df tranquillity invited 
the survivors to return to their monasteries : but the yoke which 
their virtue had formerly rendered light, now pressed on the 
shoulders of many as an intolerable burden. In several instances 
they ventured to emancipate themselves from the restraints of 
ancient discipline, divided among themselves the revenues of their 
churches, lived in separate families, and confined themselves 
solely to the obligation of assisting daily in the choir during the 
public worship. Even this obligation was soon despised : they 
accepted the vicarious services of others; and retired to the farms 
attached to their respective prebends. To indulge in ease and 
indolence seemed to be their principal object : and the care of 
serving the Almighty was abandoned to the industry of merce- 
nary substitutes.** 

3. While the reputation of the clergy was thus obscured by 
their ignorance and degeneracy, the monastic profession had 
rapidly sunk into insignificance and contempt. There was scarce 
a monastery, which had escaped the visits of the invaders ; and 
the devastation which had been begun by the rapacity of the 
Danes, was completed by the policy of the Saxon princes. To 
replenish their treasuries, exhausted by the continuance of the 
war, the monastic possessions presented an easy and adequate 
expedient; and while a considerable portion was annexed to 
the royal domains, the remainder was divided among the re- 
tainers of the prince."^ Of the monks who had survived the min 
of their convents, many engaged in secular professions, some re- 

4* See the Saxon Chrmiicle, (p. 1170 O^bern, (Vit Duns. p. 112») Etdmer, (ViL 
Dans. p. 2190 Annates Ecclesie Wintoniensis, (p. 288.) 

** Tlie torch of Hymen has enabled Archbishop Parker to discover secrets, placed hr 
beyond the unassisted ken of mortsls. He gravely informs his readers, that the de- 
struction of the monasteries was ordained by Providence, as a punishment for the diabo- 
lic superstition of the monks : and that the prosperity enjoyed by Alfred and bb im- 
mediate successors, was granted by Heaven, as a reward for the pious marriages of the 
dergy. (Hsbc licuit in medium proferre ut occultum Dei judicium in obruemlis monft* 
diorum cultibus superstitiosis et diabolicis .... probe animadvertamus. Monaeho- 
rum loco suocedebant presbyteri, qui in conjugio legitimo pie vivebant. Tunc vero 
Dmis Opt Max. pnebuit se magis mitem atque placabilem erga Anglicanam gentem. 
Ant Brit fol. 72, 73.) It was unfortunate for the primate, that he could not change 
the fate of Edwin, the patron of the clergy, for that of Edgar, the protector 4>f the monksL 
But all parties have had their bigots. 
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tired to the churches which were still served by the clergyv-jmd 
a few endeavoured to re-establish and perpetuate the institute.^ 
But their eftbrts were ineffectual : and poverty, or the difficulty 
of procuring proselytes, compelled them to relinquish the fruitless 
object/' The days were past, when kings were ambitious toi 
exchange the crown for the cowl. That ferocity of manners,* 
which constant habits of warfare had inspired,*equa11y despised 
the milder pleasures of society and the duties of religion : no 
profession could command respect but that of arms; and the 
monastic institute was condemned, as calculated .only for mer- 
cenaries and slaves.** When Alfred re-ascended the throne, he 
endeavoured to raise the order from the obscurity in which it 
languished ; and selected for the attempt the memorable spot, 
which had conoealed him from the pursuit of the Danes. But it 
was easier to found the monastery of Ethelingey, than to people 
it with inhabitants. Among his subjects no one would conde- 
scend to put on the monastic habit.'" He was compelled to c(^l- 
lect a colony of monks from the monasteries in Gaiil, and to the 
strangers he added a competent number of foreign children, who 
by their education might acquire a predilection for the institute, 
and by their future choice might ensure its existence." Whether 
the success of the king was answerable to his zeal, we are not 
informed : but circumstances have transpired to justify a suspi- 
cion that some of the foreigners soon resigned, perhaps never 
possessed, the true spirit of their profession. Their superior 
was John of Old Saxony, a priest of distinguished talents, and 
one of the royal instructors. His prudent severity incurred the 
hatred of the more worthless among his subjects : two of the 
number formed the horrid design of murdering their abbot; and 
some of their countrymen, who were servants in the monastery, 
engaged to be the ministers of their vengeance. At the hour 
of midnight, the old man arose in silence according to his custom, 
entered the choir by a private door, and threw himself on his 
knees before the altar. This was the opportunity whk^h the 
assassins expected. While his attention was absorbed in prayer, 
they darted on their unsuspecting victim, and plunged their dag- 

<7 Ingul. p. 27. 32. 

^^ The monks of Croyland amounted to thirty, ifier the retreat of the Danee. Imlead / 
of multiplying, they gradaally dwindled away by deiertbn and death, till, in the rngn i 
of Edred, the whole community contiited of the abbot and two monka. Id. p. S9. 

^9 Nullum de sua propria gente nobilem ac liberum hominem, qui monaaticaai Tohin- 
tarie vellet subire vitam, habebat Nimirum quia per multa retroacta annorum currieuk 

monastics vits desiderium ab ea toto gente deaierat Propter diTitiamm 

abundantiam multo magis id genus despectum monaatice vita fieri exiatimow Aawr, 
p. 62. 

*o Asset, ibid. 

^> Comparavit etiam quamplurimoa ejusdem gentis Gkllice, e quibua quoadam inlantaa 
in eodem monasterio edooeri imperaTit,et aubsequenti tempore ad monaohicom lfh*i"m 
sublevari. Id. ibid. 

u 
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gers in his body. His cries alarmed the monks : they crowded to 
the church ; and discovered their abbot weltering in blood. The 
murderers had escaped to the neighbouring woods. They were 
'^ pursued^ and, together with their employers, received the punish- 

ment due to their crime.** ^ 

By the death of Alfred the monastic order lost a powerful rai 
. zealous protector. During the reigns of his immediate succes- 
sors, some feeble attempts were made to restore the order to its 
former celebrity ; and the origin of several monasteries is refer- 
red by their respective historians to this doubtful period. But 
their existence 111 denied by the positive testimony of King Ed- 
gar : and upless we accuse that prince of sacrificing the truth to 
his vanity^fwe must believe that under the reigns of his prede- 
cessors every monastic establishment was abolished.'? The An- 
glo-Saxons, who, before the time of St. Dunstan, aspired to the 
merit of monachism, either contented themselves with receiving 
the habit from the hands of a bishop, and leading an anachoretical 
life amid the ruins of some deserted abbey, or quitted their native ' 
country, and in the most celebrated of the foreign monasteries 
laboured to imbibe the spirit, and practise the duties of their pro- 
fession. Fleury was their principal resort : and when the order 
was afterwards revived in England, from that monastery were 
imported most of the regulations and the teachers of monastic | 
discipline.** 

Ttie communities of religious women had not suffered less 
than those of the men from the ravages of the barbarians: but 
they were restored with greater success under the patronage of 
Alfred and his queen, Alswitha. The nunnery of Shaftesbury 
was founded by the prince : that of St Mary at Winchester by 
his royal consort. To people these houses, it was not necessary 
to solicit the assistance of foreigners. The Saxon ladies viewed). 

•2 Ibid. 

*' Temporibus antMenoruin meorum, regum Angloram, moaasteria tarn monacho- 
nim quam Tirginum deatructa (et) penitua rejecta in tota Anglia erant Wilk. p. 239. 
Aater informa ua, that in hia days no one observed the monastic rule, (nullo tamen re- 
gQlam illiua vita ordinabiliter tenente. Asaer, p. 62.) And Wolstan, the contemporary 
author of the life of St Ethelwold, observes, that when that prelate waa made biahop 
of Winchester, the only monks in England were thoae whom St. Dunstan had esta- 
bliabed at Abingdon and Glaatonbury. (Nam hactenua ea tempeatate non habebantur 
*; ;' monachi in genta Anglorum, niai tantum qui in Glestonia morabantur et Abbandonia. 
-^. W^ '"' Wolat in A^ Bened. sec v. p. 615.) 

"f, r^'- ** ^^ Abend, p. 165. The saints, Dunstan, Oswald, Sce^ were educated at Fleai^, 

"' '■ ' ftmiliari per id tempus Anglis oonsuetudine, ut si qui boni afflati esaent deaiderio in 

beatiaaimi Benedicti monaaterio ccenobialem ausdperunt habitum, a quo religionis hu- 
Juaoemodi manavit exordium. Malm, de Pont. 1. iii. 1 153. Doea the relative quo reier 
to St. Benedict or the monastery ? The claims of each antecedent have been fiercely 
maintained. Those who admit the antiquity of the Benedictine inatitute, have decided 
in favour of the aaint: ita adveraariea are equally poaitive ibr the monastery, (Brougb- 
ton, p. 420.) 

Non nostrom est tantas componere litea. 
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the retirement of the cloister with less prejudice than the inen:\ 
and the birth, as weU as th6 virtues, of the first abbesses cast an 
inviting lustre on the profession. As soon as Alfred had com- 
pleted the convent at Shaftesbury, his daughter, Ethelgeova, 
a^liumed the government of the infant establishment; and seve- 
ral females of the first distinction hastened to profess tliemselves 
her disciples." Alswitha envied the tranquil situation of her 
daughter : at the death of Alfred she retired to the abbey of St. 
Mary, and her declining years were solaced by the company and 
the rising virtues of her grand-daughter, Eadburga. The history 
of Eadburga is curious. It was the early wisfp of her father, 
King Edward, to devote her to the cloister: but to^nsign to 
perpetual confinement an infant who was yet unabi9to choose 
for herself, was an idea that staggered his resolution.** He hesi- 
tated, and, after some deliberation, conunitted the decision of his 
scruples to a singular and most uncertain experiment. Ead- 
burga (she was but three years old) was conducted into a cham- 
ber, in one corner of which had previously been placed a collec- 
tion of female trinkets, in another a chalice with the book of the 
gospels. It so chanced that the child ran to the latter ; and her 
father, clasping her in his arms, exclaimed, " Thou shalt receive 
the object of thy choice ; nor will thy parents regret, if they yieW 
to thee in virtue.'' She was intrusted to the care of the nuns at 
Winchester, with whom she spent a long course of years, emi- 
nent among her sisters for her tender piety, and extraordinary 
self-abasement.*^ 

In the succeeding reigns the number of convents continually 
increased. The deportment of the nuns was regular and edify- 
ing : but the quality of the abbesses, and the riches they pos- 
sessed, induced them to assume a pomp which ill accorded with 
the ideas of those who admired the poverty of the ancient monks. 
When Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, was labouring to revive 
the original discipUne of the Benedictine institute, he saw at court 
the abbess Editha, daughter of King Edgar. Her dress was splen- 

^^ In quo monasterio propriam filiam JSSthelgeoTam devotam Deo vtrginem Abbati*- 
sam constituit : cum qua etiam alis mults nobUes moniales in monastica vita Deo aer 
vientcs in eodem mouosterio habitant Asaer, p. 64. 

^^ The custom of offeringf children to be devoted for life to the monaatic or cleiical 
profession, was early adopted in the Christian church, in imitation of the oblation of the 
prophet Samuel, in the temple of Jerusalem. The idea that the determination of hie 
parents was no less binding on the child, than the voluntary profession of adults, waa 
first embraced in the sixth century, (Bing. vol. i. p. 255,) and followed till the pontifi- 
cate of Celestin III., who, according to the more ancient discipline, permitted the child at 
a certain age to decide for himself. (See Mabillon vet anal p. 157. Excerp. Egh. 
apud Wilk. p. 107. Nat Alex. tom. vi. p. 102. 143. 594.) Numeroua examptea of 
this practice occur in our ancient writera. (See Bede, L iiL c 24. Ale de Pont Ebor. 
V. 1416. Hist Ram. p. 495. 497. 499.) The ceremony of the oblation may be teen ID 
St. Benedict's Rule, (c 59,) and Lanfranc's Constitotiona. (Wilk. p. 865.) ^ * 

«7 Malm, de Reg. L ii. c xiii. £ 50. De Pont L it £140. W 
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did, and shocked the austere notions of the prelate. *^ Dangb- 
ujlf ter," he observed to her, " the spouse whom you have chosen, 

'^ delights not in external pomp. It is the heart which he de- 

ands.'* ** True, father,'* replied the abbess, *< and my lieart I 
e given hin^ While he possesses it he will^not,be offencUid 
\i e;ctemal pomp."'' Editha might with justice be permitt^ 
to matke the reply. Within the walls of her convent she was 
distinguished by the austerity of her life ; and her profuse dona- 
tions to the indigent demonstrated the solidity of her virtue. 
After her death the Saxon church enrolled her name in the cata- 
logue of the saftits. Nor has her reputation been confined with- 
in the limits of her own country: she is commemorated with 
peculiar praise in the Roman martyrology. 



*• Malin.deReg.LiLe.xuL £60. GotwIiiL¥it8t.Eadgith0tpiid SaBened. 
V. p. 637. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Restoration of Ecclesiastical Discipline— St Dunstan — ^be is nisea to the See of Cmh 
bury — reproves Edgar— opposes the Pontifi* — restores the Monks — reforms the Cle^ 
gy — Council of Calne. 

To have been praised by the monastic historians is, in the esti- 
mation of modern writers, the infalUble criterion pf demerit : and 
their superior discernment has politely divided the whole body 
of our Catholic ancestors into two classes — of knaves, who, under 
the mask of sanctity, sought to satisfy their avarice ; and of fools, 
who credulously condescended to be the dupes of their hypo- 
crisy. Among the former they have allotted a distinguished 
place to the celebrated St. Dunstan. He was long revered as the 
ornament and pride of the Anglo-Saxon nation : and the laurels 
which the gratitude of his contemporaries had planted on his 
grave, were, during more than six centuries, respected by the ^Jtj* 
veneration of their posterity. But since the era of the reforma- ^^ 
tion, his fame has been repeatedly assailed by a host of writers, 
who, if we may believe their confident assertions, have torn 
away the veil, which he had artfully thrown over his real cha- j|^ 
racter, and have proved it to be a compound of fraud, ambition, ^ 
and injustice.* The merit of their discoveries I shall have occa- 
sion to discuss in the sequel of this chapter, which is designed to 
review the conduct of Dunstan in his attempts to revive the 
study of literature, to reform the national manners, and to restore 
the monastic order. In describinjg his actions I shall follow no 
other guide than his ancient biographers : with the secret history 
of his breast I have not, like modern historians, the good fortune 
to be acquainted. My narrative will prove, perhaps, less amus- 
ing ; it will not be less accurate. The writer who indulges his 
fancy in speculations on the unknown motives of ancient cha- 
racters,' will frequently wander from the boundaries of truth, till 
he is bewildered in the mazes of fiction. 

> See Rapin, (Hist vol. L p. 104. 107«) Carte, (▼•!. i. p. 327,) Hame, (toL i. p. 
7S,) and Henry, (vol. iii. p. 102, 267.) With these writers I am aorry to namber the 

recent historian of the Anglo-Saxons. As, in other parts of his history, he excels all ^ 

his predecessors in industry and accuracy ; so, in his account of St. Dunstan, be has 
improved their incoherent fables into a well-connected romance. Turner, voL iiL p. 
132—191. 

> *' The life of Dunstan appears an interesting subject for philosophic contempl%> 
tion." Id. vol. ii. pref. p. viiu The most ancient acoouat of 8l DunstMMras written 
by a contem[)orary author, the initial of whose name was 6. Mabtllofi conjectoret 
him to have been Bridferth, the monk of Ramsey. He published the prologue or dedi« 
cation to Archbishop iElfric, from a MS. belonging to the monastery of St Ytdaat, at 
Arras. Act Bened. ssc v. p. 654. The whole work was afterwards publiahied bj the 
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I shall not rStipl the curiosity of the reader by transcribing 
the miraculous circumstances with which the pen of Osbern has 
adorned the birth of his hero. The merit of Dunstan requires 
not the aid of fable. His family was noble^ and claimed a re- 
mote alliance with the kings of Wessex. From the Irish clergy- 
men, who served the church of Glastonbury, he received the first 
rudiments of learning -^ and at an early period of life discovered 
those abilities, which afterwards raised him to so high a pre-emi- 
nence above his contemporaries. Before he quitted the roof of 
his instructors, he was possessed of every acquirement which 
that age thought honourable or fashionable. To the familiar use 
of the Lathi tongue he joined a competent knowledge of philo- 
sophy : the Holy Scriptures and the works of the ancient fathers 
were the subjects of his assiduous meditation : and his profi- 
ciency in the various arts of music, painting, engraving, and 
working in the metals, as it was more easily appreciated, was 
universally and deservedly applauded. 

With these accomplishments, Dunstan was introduced by his 
uncle Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury, to the notice of king 
Athelstan.^ His conduct at court did not obscure his former re- 
putation : but the favour of the prince alarmed the jealousy of 
his competitors : suspicions injurious to his character were whis- 
pered in the royal ear ; and after a short struggle he was com- 
pelled to retire from the prospect which had just opened to his 
ambition, and to conceal himself in the house of his relation, EI- 
phege, bishop of Winchester. During his disgrace, the unsuccess- 
ful courtier had leisure to meditate on the instability of his for- 
mer pursuits, and to fix the plan of his future conduct. His 
choice was anxiously suspended between the two opposite states 
of celibacy and marriage ; whether he should make a second at- 
tempt to obtain distinction in the world, or embrace, with its 
austerities, the abject profession of a monk. It is on the bed of 
sickness that the hopes and fears of religion most powerfully 
exert their influence. The irresolution of Dunstan was pro- 
tracted till a severe indisposition led him to the brink of the 
grave : but the prospect of death added new weight to the argu- 
ments in favour of a religious life : and at his recovery he re- 
ceived from the hands of the bishop the order of priesthood with 
the monastic habit, and was appointed by him to officiate in the 

Bollandiits, Mtii, tonu !▼. p. 346. The nme life if in a MS. of the Cotton libnny, 
Cleop. 6. 13. 

' MS. Cleop. 6. 13. Osbern Tit Duns. p. 91. Th% monk adds a curious obeerra- 
tion respecting the frequent peregrinations of the Irish. " Hicque mos cum pleroeqoe 
turn vehemfipir adhoc manet Hibemos : quia quod alib bona Toluntas in consuetudi- 
nem, hnc illts consuetudo vertit in naturam.*' Ibid. 

* This drcumstanoe, which is attested by Adelard and Osbern, proTes that he moat 
have been bom before the accession of Athelstan, though the contrary b asserted by the 
Baxon Chronicle, (p. Ill ,) and Osbern, (p. 90.) 
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the church in which he had spent the ^Jt/fiW' portion of his 
youth.* 

At Glastonbury his life was that of a man, who devotes his 
whole attention to the faithful discharge of his duties, and looks 
for the only reward of his piety in the testimony of his own 
conscience, and the approbation of the Supreme Being.* His 
reputation, however, reached the ears of Ethelfleda, a widow 
lady of royal descent, and extensive property. She visited the 
recluse, was charmed with his conversation, and learned to revere 
his virtues. He was soon intrusted with the direction of her 
conscience, and at her death was left the heir to her property. Had 
the mind of Dunstan thirsted after riches, it might now have been 
satisfied. The wealth of Ethelfleda had already raised him to 
an equality with the proudest of his former opponents, when the 
decease of his father Heorstan, placed at his disposal the patri- 
monial estates of his family. But his retirement from the world 
had subdued his passions. The profession of poverty, which he 
had embraced, was sacred in his eyes ; and he scrupulously 
divided both his own patrimony, and the property of Ethelfleda, 
between the church and the poor.^ 

Soon after the death of Athelstan, Dunstan was drawn from 
the obscurity of his cell. At the prayer of Edmund, the next 
king, he condescended to visit and edify the court: his com 
pliance was rewarded by the gift of the royal palace and manor 
of Glastonbury : and the establishment of a colony of monks 
showed the purity of his views, in the acceptance of the present' 
The friendship of Edmund was surpassed by the veneration of 

^ In the histofy of the Anglo-Saxons, this determination it ascribed to ambitioii. 
Unsuccewful in the world, Dunstan resolved to try his fortune in the church ; and, to 
conceal his views from the curiosity of the puUie, assumed the gaih of superior sano> 
tiiy. The long train of rea^ning, by whidi the writer endeavours to support this hy- 
pothesis, is ingeniously, but fancifully deduced from this simple circumstance, that Dun- 
stan 's cell at Glastonbury was narrow, dark, and inconvenient See Mr. Turner, vol. 
iii. p. 146. 

^ The story of the nocturnal conflict with the devil, was unknown to the oootempo- 
rary writer of his life. (MS. Cleop. B. 13.) It is first related by Osbeni) an mjudi- 
cious biographer, whose anile credulity collected and embellished every &ble. (Osfa. pw 
96.) It is repeated by Mr. Turner, (vol. iiL p. 146 :) but that historian has aitfollj 
woven it into his own system, by representing it as a contrivance, by which DanstiB 
hoped to attract notice. He has, however, forgotten to inform the leader, that this pait 
of his narrative rests not on ancient, but on his own authority. 

7 MS. Cleop. 6. 13. Osb. p. 98, 99. So niggard is Mr. Turner of his prvie, that 
even this action cannot extort his approbation. His sagacity auspects that it was 
merely a bait to catch applause ; (voL iiL p. 147.) 

Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcumque infundis, aceadt 

8 Osb. p. 101. MS. Cleop. p. 72. The manner of hii induction is thus related bj 
a writer, who was almost his contemporary. Rex apprehensa eju^^ktera, cawft 
placationis seu etiam dignitatis osculatus est ilium, duoensque ad sao^Halam cath*- 
dram, et imponens ilium in eam, dixit: esto sedw istius prinoepa, poteoaqua loeaHtr. 
Ibid. He introduced the Benedictine rule, and was the first Engtiah abbot. Priaiai 
abbas Anglics nationis enituit Ibid. 
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Edred, his brother and successor. To the prudence of Dunstan, 
\ that prince resigned the government of his conscience, his 
j'Jg^' Snances, and his kingdom: and to reward his services, offered 
iS' ' bim the rich and important bishopric of Winchester. The mo- 
tives of his refusal did honour to the modesty of his virtue. He 
feared, was his reply, the severe responsibility attached to the 
> episcopal dignity, and dared not accept an office, the obligations 
of which he could not accurately discharge, as long as he retain- 
ed his situation near the king.^ Edred admired his humility, and 
reluctantly yielded, not to his reasons, but to his entreaties. 

Edred was succeeded by Edwin, a boy whose age had not 
yet reached the sixteenth year, but whose character was already 
marked by the impetuosity of his passions. On the day of his 
coronation, when the nobility and clergy had been invited to 
partake of the royal feast, he abruptly rose from table, and 
precipitated himself into a neighbouring apartment, where he 
was expected by two ladies, Ethelgiva and Elgiva, the mother 
and the daughter.'® If we may listen to the scandal of the age, 
chastity was not their favourite virtue : nor did their visit to the 
royal youth originate in the most delicate motives." A general 
murmur spoke the indignation of the company : at their request, 
the abbot of Glastonbury, with the prelate Kynsey, entered the 
chamber ; and the unwilling prince was persuaded or compelled 
to resume his seat. By the language of modern prejudice, the 
share which Dunstanbore in this transaction, has been magnified 
into an attempt to subdue the spirit of the king, and a daring 
insult to the regal authority : more moderate readers may, per- 
haps, feel inclined to applaud the promptitude, with which he 
endeavoured to smother the first sparks of discontent, and taught 
his pupil to respect the laws of decorum.'^ 

*M8. Cleop. Otb. p. 103. If on this oocation Danitan could deceive the king, 1m 
WM unable to deceive Mr. Turner, who has diacoyered that be refused the bisphopric, 
because Canterbury and not Winchester was the object of his ambition. Vol. UL p. 
160. Tet most of the archbishops of that period were translated to the dietropotitical, 
from an inferior see. 

10 The name of the mother was Ethelgiva, (sic erat nomen ignominiosa mulieria. 
M8. Cleop. p. 76.) That of the daughter was Elgiva, as will appear from the sequeL 

'■ Huic qusdam natione precelsa, inepta tamen mulier per nefandum familiaritatis 
lenodnium sectando inherebat, eotenus videlicet quo sese vel etiam natam suam sub 
conjugali titulo illi innectendo sociaret. Quas ille, ut aiunt, altematibn, quod jam pudeC 
dioere, turpi palpatu et absque pudore utriusque libidinose tractavit — Repente prosiluit 
lasdvus ad pnedictum scelus lenocinii — invenerunt ilium inter utrasque volutantem. 
MS. Cleop. p. 76. Duarum feminarum illic eum opperientium stupri ardore sucoensos. 
Osb. p. 83. In complexum ganete devolutus. Malm. 1. ii. c vii. t 30. The reader 
must excuse these quotations. It was necessary to oppose them to the contrary asseiw 
lions of modtra writers. 

'3 In support of this statement I have to contend against Carte, who has brought into 
the field a formidable auxiliary, William of Malmsbury. But if I can divest the ttonk 
of his modem armour, his efforts will be harmless. I^et the reader compare the Laliii 
original with Carte's English translation. The ambiguous ezpreanon, proxime cogiw- 
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From this day the influence of Dunstan rapidly declined. The 
prodigality of Edwin regretted the treasures which, during the 
last reign, had been expended in religious foundations : his rest 
less spirit , bore with impatience the restraint of his tutor; and 
his impetuosity was stimulated by the enmity of Ethelgiva. 
Dunstan was suddenly deprived of his offices at court, and 
banished to his monastery. But this disgrace did not satisfy the 
resentment of the woman. The monks of Glastonbury were 
urged to rebel against their abbot ; threats of personal violence 
were sounded in his ears ; and it was with difficulty he eluded 
the keen pursuit of his enemies." Arnulf, earl of Flanders, re- 
ceived and protected the fugitive. With his permission Dunstan 
retired to the monastery of St. Peter's at Ghent, whose in- 
habitants were flattered by the choice of their guest, and long 
cherished the remembrance of his virtues. 

The vengeance of Ethelgiva was ingenious and persevering. 
In his retreat Dunstan was secure from the sword of the assassin ; 
but he could feel the ruin of the societies which he had so earnest- 
ly laboured to establish. His two abbeys of Glastonbury and 
Abingdon were dissolved ; and the monks whem he had care- 
fully trained to the duties of their profession, were cast on the 
world without friends or support. But her triumph was quick- 
ly terminated by the disgrace of exile, and, after a short 
period, by the pangs of a cruel death. The respect due to her 
birth had long oeen effaced by the licentiousness of her conduct ; 
and the great council of the nation had endeavoured to interrupt 
her familiarity with the king, by the threat of the most ignomi- 
nious punishment. ^^ Their admonitions she despised, and bade 
defiance to their resentment. Her connexion with the royal 
youth continued till she was seized by a party df soldiers, 
branded in the forehead with a hot iron, and conveyed out of 
the kingdom.'* Her disgrace, however, did not correct the vices 
of Edwin. The public discontent was daily augmented by his 
follies and extravagance : all the provinces to the north oi the 

tarn invadeni uxorem ejus fonne (re\ forma^ deperibat. Carte boldly rendeia, " the 
king had married a wife nearly related to him : thedeciaive line, prompit in tricUniom 
in complexum ganem devolutus, is softened into an innocent Tisit '^ to the queen*i 
apartment :** laseivientem juvenem, means no more than ** playing at romps with hie 
wije and her mother :** and peWcem repadiare is improved into a " diyoroe from hk 
wife" (Carte, vol. i. p. 325. Malm. 1. iL c 7, f. 30.) Hume condescended to ro-edio 
the opinions of this historian ; Henry inherited his art of translation. 

'3 Parentela mulieris prosequens Sancti oculos eniere disponebaL WalUngford, fk 
643, MS. Cleop. p. 77. 

'^Suspendii comminatione percellat Osb. p. 83. The witena gemot waa the 
supreme judicial tribunal among the Saxons. 

'^ That this punishment was inflicted in consequence of a judicial sentence is obaeon^ 
ly hinted by the historian, (perpetua exilii relegatione, Osb. p. 84,) though he aseiibee 
it to Archbishop Odo : probably because, in the absence of the king, that pielate pro* 
sided in the assembly of the nobility and clergy. 
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Humber transferred their allegiance to his brother Eklgar; and 
none but the men of Kent and Wessex were willing to draw the 
sword in his favour.** While the country was ravaged by the 
flames of civil war, Ethelgiva ventured to return ; h\\\ she chose 
an inauspicious moment, when her lover was fleeing with preci- 
pitation from the pursuit of the insurgents. It was her misfortune 
to fall into their hands; and they, abusing the license of victory, 
cruelly cut the nerves and muscles of her legs, which speedily 
occasioned her death." 

The dispute between the royal brothers was at last terminated 
in an assembly of the witan ; and the rivers Thames and Severn 
were selected for the boundary of their respective dominions^'* 
But Edwin did not long survive the partition ; and at his death 
the whole Anglo-Saxon monarchy was, united under the govern- 
ment of Edgar. ^'^ He was careful to recall the abbot of Glaston- 
bury from banishment, received him with expressions of the 
warmest friendship, and gradually advanced him to the highest ec- 
clesiastical dignities.^ In contrasting the past with the subsequent 

>< Who were the authon of tho insurrection ! Odo and the monkst exclaim a boat 
of writers, whose credulity condescends to re-echo a calumny, sprung fit>m the raneour 
of religious controversy. That the sufferings of the monks might teach them to wial^ 
lor a change of government, is not unnatural : that they excited or abetted the revolt, 
cannot be deduced from the narrative of any ancient writer. The order at thb period waa 
fallen too low to effect so important a revolution ; and the only monks in England, 
whose existence, is certain, ( Wolst vit Ethel, p. 616. Ang. Sac voL ii. p. 106,) and 
whose wrongs are recorded, were those of Abingdon and Glastonbury, monasteries 
situated in the provinces which continued faithful to Edwin. The framers of the aceo- 
sation should at least inform us, by what strange fatality it happened, that the insurrec- 
tion burst out in the provinces in which its authors possessed no influence, and did not 
exist in those in which they did. As for Odo, I know not why his name is added, 
except because it is enrolled in the calendar of the saints. He lived and died the sub- 
ject of Edwin. — The most ancient account of the origin of the insurrection is com- 
prised in these words. Factum est autem ut rex pnefatus in prstereuntibus annis 
penitus a brumali populo relinquereter contemptus, quum in commisso regimina 
insipienter egisset, sagaces et sapientes odio vanitatis disperdens, et ignaros quosque sihi 
oonsimiles studio dilectionis adsciscens. MS. Cleop. p. 78. 

iH am not disposed to apologize for the assassins of Ethelgiva, or to justify her death : 
though I believe that, according to the stern maxims of Saxon jurisprudence, a person 
returning without permission from banishment, might be executed witliout the for- 
mality of a trial. But is it evident that the primate, as is generally asserted, was privy 
to her death ? Osbern, from whom alone posterior writers derive their information, in 
his life of Odo says she was taken and hamstrung by his retainers : in his life of Dun- 
atan he attributes it solely to the insurgents of Mercik. If the first account be true, it 
does not convict, if the second, it acquits the archbishop. See note (V). 

1' Sicque universe populo testante publica rea regum ex definitione sagacium aegre- 
gata est, ut famosum flumen Tamese regnum disterminaret aroborum. MS. Cleop. p. 
78. Wallingford, p. 543. Mat West an. 957. These passages might, perhaps, have 
relieved the doubts, in which the partition of the kingdom has involved the castiistiy of 
Collier. Church Hist vol. i. p. 183. 

^9 Ab utroque populo electus suscepit. MS. Cleop. p. 78. 

^ Henry is so desirous that the blame of the insurrection should attach to Dunstan, 
that he represents him as returning from exile before this period, and placing Edgar by 
his intrigues on the throne of Mercia. (Hist vol. iii. p. 1Q3.) Yet every ancient 
writer asserts that he did not return, till Edgar had obtained the undisputed 
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conduct of Dunstan, his ambition has been severely lashed by 
the zeal or the intemperance of several modern writers. But it 
does not necessarily follow, that the man acts inconsistently, 
who at one period of life accepts an office, which at another 
he had refused ; and the apparent change in his sentiments may 
be fairly ascribed to the revolutions of the system in which he 
finds himself placed. The modesty of Dunstan yielded to the 
importunity of the king, or the necessities of the church : as they 
became vacant, he accepted the bishoprics of Worcester and of 
London ; and from them ascended, by the forced or voluntary 
retreat of Archbishop Brihtelm, to the metropolitan throne of 
Canterbury.^' This rapid acquisition of wealth and power did 
not relax that vigour of character, which had distinguished Dun- 
stan in an inferior station. Faithful to what he conceived to be 
the true interests of religion, he permitted no consideration to 
allure him from the strict line of duty ; and on more than one 
occasion compelled both the king and the pontiff to recede from 
their pretensions, and bend to the equity of his decisions. The 
passions of Edgar were not less violent, though perhaps less ob- 
stinate, than those of his unfortunate brother. The monkish 
writers, whose credit has been impeached by modern prejudice, 
but whose veracity is strongly supported by the fidelity with 
which they record the vices of their greatest patron, have trans- 
mitted to us the history of his amours: and the efforts of the 
archbishop to restrain and to correct the passions of his sovereign, 
do honour to his courage and his virtue. In the convent of 
Wilton, Edgar had dared to violate the chastity of a noble 
female, who resided with the nuns, and who, to elude his passion, 
had covered herself with the veil of one of the sisters. The in- 
famy of the royal ravisher was speedily divulged; but, confident 
in his own power, he affected to despise the censure of the 
public. Dunstan received the news with the keenest, anguish. 
As the guardian of religion, and the keeper of the royal con- 
science, he repaired to the court; represented in strong but 
respectful language the enormity of the sin; and demanded 
satisfaction for the insult which had been offered to the sanctity 
of the cloister. The heart of Edgar was softened : with tears he 
acknowledged his guilt, and professed himself ready to perform 
whatever penance the prelate might impose. That penance 
was severe." During seven years he laid aside his crown, the 

of the crown. MS. Cleos. p. 79. Chron. 8«x. p. 117. Osb. p. 107. Wigom. pw 
605. West p. 196. 

3> Post hunc Byrhtelmus, Dorsatensium promisor, Dorobernensis pneial eligitar, qui 
nimis mansuetus pro reprimendis malis, Jussus est a rege relictam dignitatem ramw 
recipere providendam. MS. Cleop. 

2^ If the reader wish to see a specimen of historical accuracy, he may cooaiilttlieae- 
count of this transaction in Hame, (c 3. p. 86.) " Edgar,** says that writer, ** broke into 
a convent," (he went there on a viait. Eadem. p. 218,) ** carried (^Editha," (her name 
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ensign of his dignity, and exhibited to his subjects the edifying 
spectacle of a penitent king : he observed a rigorous fast twice in 
each week ; distributed to the poor the treasures which he had 
inherited from his father ; and, to atone for the scandal which he 
had given, erected and endowed an opulent monastery for 
religious virgins. Dunstan had added two other conditions,, 
with which he also complied ; that he should publish a code of 
laws for the more impartial administration of justice, and trans- 
mit, at his own expense, to the different counties, copies of the 
Holy Scriptures for the instruction of the people.** 

In this transaction it may, perhaps, be said, that Dunstan acted 
merely from the respect which he bore his own character. But 
the purity of his motives may be lawfully inferred from the up- 
'^ ^ rightness of his conduct on other occasions, when, without the 

* J'^ prospect of glory or the fear of infamy, he hesitated not to dare 

^^^^ the resentment of the pontiff as freely as that of the king. A 

nobleman, distinguished by rank and opulence, had taken to his 
bed a near relation ; and Dunstan had repeatedly admonished 
him to dissolve the incestuous connection. It was in vain that 
the marriage was annulled, and the sentence of excommunica- 
tion excluded the culprit from the society of the faithful. Secure 
j^£^ . beliind the protection of Edgar, he despised the thunders of the 
metropolitan, and appealed from the injustice of the Saxon, to 
the equity of the Roman bishop. The credulity of the pontiff 
was surprised, and Dunstan received a papal mandate to revoke 
his censures, and restore the offender to his former privileges. 
" I will obey," was the reply of the inflexible prelate, " when I 
shall see him sorry for his crime. But God forbid that I consent 
'9 ^' to transgress the divine law for the love or fear of any mortal 

^. C man, or the preservation of my Hfe." The firmness of this 

answer astonished and overcame the nobleman. He separated 



Wulfrith; her daughter bj Edgar was Ediiha. Malm, de Reg. I. c. 8. £ 33,) <*a 
000,** (she was pupil to the nuns. Inter sanctirooniales non velata nntriebator. 
Eadm. p. 218. Cerium est non tunc sanctimonialem fuisse sed puellam laicam. 
Malm. ibid, et de Pon. L iL f. 143,) ** by force, and even committed violence on her pei^ 
•on. That he might reconcile himself to the church, be was obliged, not to separal* 
hims^ from his mistress," (they did separate, and Wulfrith became a nun in th« 
same convent Malm, de Pont 1. ii. £ 143. Gotselin. in vit Edith, p. 637,) ** but to 
abstain from wearing his crown during seven years, and to deprive himself so long of 
that vain ornament:" (that this was but the smallest part of his penance may be seen 
above.) The historian may have been misled in some of the circumstances by an am- 
biguous expression of Malmsbury, (ibid. f. 33 :) but it was his duty to have collated the 
dilferent passages ; and not to have incautiously imposed on himself, and insulted the 
credulity of his readers. 

31 If this be true, I do not see why the papistic prelate Dunstan has not as good a 
claim to the honours of a reformer as either Alfred or ^Ifric. See the curious remark 
of Wise in his letter to l^res. Comment de iElfr. p. xxiz. But I suspect the tme 
reading in Osbem to be ; justas legum rationes sandret, 8aneUa» anueriberet, 9eripta» 
per omnes fines imperii sui populis custodiendas mandaret, instead of sanctas oonacri- 
beret scriptoras, as the words stand in the printed copies. 
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from the object of his passion, and submitted to ask forgiveness 
in a public synod. The primate, charmed with his obedience 
and the sincerity of his repentance, raised him from the ground^ 
gave him the kiss of peace^ and admitted him to the participation 
of the sacraments.** 

It could not be expected, that, under a metropohtan of this un- 
bending character, the vices of the clergy would be suffered to 
escape unnoticed or unpunished. It was, probably, during hisr 
banishment, that he first conceived the idea of restoring among 
his countrymen the severity of the ancient discipline. At that 
period the prelates of Flanders were industriously engaged in 
similar attempts; and he had the opportunity of witnessing the 
success of their exertions. The very monastery in which he re- 
sided at Ghent, had, only a few years before, belonged to a so- •< 
ciety of secular canons : but the irregularity of their conduct had dL^^ 
awakened the zeal of the abbot Gerard, and they had been com- 
pelled to yield their places to a community of Benedictine monks, 
who, by their rule, were bound to a greater austerity of life, and 
by the fate of their predecessors were impelled to a more scru- 
pulous observance of the duties of religion.** As soon as Dun- 
stan saw himself at the head of the Saxon church, he deternuned 
to pursue the same plan : but the ardour of his zeal was tem- 
pered by the suggestions of prudence. His first essay was to 
raise the monastic order from that depreciated state into which it 
had fallen. At his own expense he founded a convent at West- 
minster: the monks, who had been expelled by the vengeance 
of Edwin, were invited to return to the abbeys of Glastonbury 
and Abingdon : and the zeal of the opulent and the pious was »-^,r 
carefully directed to the restoration of the old, and the erection ^k^ 
of new monasteries. The most eminent of the order were gra- ^•j^ 
dually raised to the highest dignities in the church; and the 
bishopric of Sherburne was bestowed on Wulfeine, abbot of 
Westminster, and that of Wells on Brithelm, a monk of Glas- 
tonbury. But the two whom he principally honoured with his 
confidence, were Oswald and Ethelwold. The former, a man 
of the strictest integrity, was nephew to the late Archbishop 
Odo, and after resigning the rich deanery of Winchester, had 
embraced the monastic profession at Fleury in France. At his 
return his reputation recommended him to the notice of Dundtan, 
who admired his piety, and resigned to him the bishopric of 
Worcester. Ethelwold was his beloved disciple. He had im- 
bibed the first rudiments of monastic virtue under the care of 

" Eadm. vit. Dun. p. 216. 

^^ Eliminata abinde clericorum irreligioeitate, licet jactiUrent mm vontoM nobflittte, 
raelioratis quibusque coBnohitarum religionem non dUiulit sobrogare. Vit 8t Gerar. 
in Act Bened. 8»c. v. p. 272. It ia recorded to the praise of the abbot Gerard, that he 
reformed in this manner no less than eighteen monasteries. Ibid. p. 273. 

31 X 
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Dunstan at Glastonbury: his rapid proficiency was rewarded 
with the superintendence of the monks at Abingdon ; and he was 
now selected as the most proper person to govern the important 
aee of Winchester. 

Though the archbishop could depend on the co-operation of 
these, prelates, he foresaw that the opposition of either the king 
or the pontiff would prove fatal to his success. But these appro* 
hensions were soon removed. The messengers, who had been 
despatched to Rome, returned with a favourable answer :"* and 
Edgar readily promised his protection to an enterprise which he 
was taught to consider as glorious to himself, and beneficial to 
his people. Armed with the papal and regal authority, Dunstan 
summoned a national council, in which the king pronounced (if 
ever he pronounced) the discourse preserved by the abbot of 
Rieval.'^ With a considerable display of eloquence, he described 
to the members the degeneracy of the clergy belonging to some 
of the principal sees ; lamented the misapplication of the reve- 
nues which the piety of his ancestors had bestowed upon the 
church ; exhorted the prelates to punish the guilty with all the 
severity of ecclesiastical discipline ; and offered to support their 
decisions with the whole power of the crown. Before the coun- 
cil separated, it was enacted that every priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon, should be compelled to live chastely, or to resign his 
benefice : and the execution of this law was intrusted to the zeal 
of Dunstan, Oswald, and Ethelwold.^ It is, however, observa- 
ble, that from this moment the archbishop disappears from the 
scene, and relinquishes to his two associates the whole glory of 
conducting and completing the enterprise. Whether it was, that 
the clergy of Canterbury were exempt from the vices ascribed to 
many of their brethren, or that they were too powerful to be at- 
tacked with impunity, he made no effort to expel them from the 
possession of his cathedral. It was, principally, in the dioceses 
of Worcester and Winchester that the subjects of complaint 
existed : and in them the reformers first endeavoured to execute 
their commission. 

Oswald was a prelate of a mild disposition : his heart revolted 
at the idea of violence, and suggested in its place an innocent but 
successful artifice. In the vicinity of the cathedral he erected a 
church to the honour of the virgin Mary, which he intrusted to 
the custody of a community of monks ; and which he frequented 
himself for the celebration of mass. The presence of the bishop 
attracted that of the people : the ancient clergy saw their church 

as Fratut auctoritate Johannb ipostolica wdis antiititif apud regem obtinnit, qiiale- 
nus canonki, qui caate ▼ivere noUent, ecclesiia depellerentur,et monachi looo eonim in- 
tronutteTentur. Eadm. p. 219. See alao bia life of 8l Oawald, p. SOO. 

'^ Int. Dec Scrip, p. 360. I aboald rather thiok it waa a declamation compoaed bj 
aome monk, in imitation of the ancient hiatorians. 

^ Eadm. vit Oiwal. p. 900. Wilk. p. 289. 247. 
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gradually abandoned ; and after some delay, Wensine, their dean, 
a man advanced in years, and of an unblemished character, took 
the monastic habit, and was advanced to the office of prior. The 
influence of his example, and the honour of his promotion, hoUL. 
out a strong temptation to his brethren. Each week the num^^ 
of the canons was diminished by repeated desertions ; and at lAW"^ 
the principal of the churches of Mercia was transferred, without 
violence or dispute, from its ancient possessors to the Benedictiqe 
monks. The policy of the bishop was admired and applauded 
by the king.** 

To the zeal of Ethelwold was opposed a more vigorous and 
determined resistance. The clergy of Winchester were the sons 
of noble families, who discovered an equal reluctance to surren- 
der their pleasures or their preferments. Depending on the in- 
fluence of their friends, they secretly derided the impotent me- 
naces of the bishop, and publicly eluded his urgent exhortations 
by repeated but insincere professions of amendment. Still the 
irregularity of their conduct was such, as would have justified 
the severest treatment. The ample revenue of their benefices 
they spent in idleness and luxury : the decorations of the church 
were neglected ; the celebration of the public worship was aban- 
doned to the zeal of mercenary substitutes : and some, if we 
may believe the scandal of the times, lived in the open viola- 
tion of the canons respecting clerical celibacy.* 

Ethelwold at last, impatient of delay, requested the royal per- ■ 
mission to introduce in their place a colony of monks ; but the 
conscience of Edgar was, or appeared to be, alarmed : he refused 
to deprive the clergy of their ancient property ; and advised the 
bishop to remove the more incorrigible of the canons, and be- 
stow their benefices on those whom they had hitherto procured 
to perform their duties.'^ This expedient, however, produced 
but a temporary amendment. So partial a punishment was, 
perhaps, regarded as a victory: the new canons adopted the 
manners of their predecessors: and Edgar at last abandoned 
them to the severity of their bishop. On a Saturday in lent, 
during the celebration of mass, Ethelwold, attended by a royal 
deputy, entered the choir, and throwing on the ground a bundle 

^ Edm. p. 202. Hist Ramet. p. 400. 

'0 Clerici iUi, nomine tenus canonici, freqnentatioDera chori, laborw TigUiamm, «t 
ministerium altaris vicariis soil utcunque ractentalia relinquentea, et ab eoclfltiB oos- 
spectu pleramque abtentes aeptennio, quidquid da prBbendu peretpiebaot, loda eC iii»- 
dia nbi placitis abaumebant Nuda fuit ecdeaia intus et extra. AnnaL Winton. p. 
289. The character given to them by Wolitan, their contemporary, ia equally unfiivoav- 
able. Erant canonici nefandia scelerum moribus impUcad, elatiooe et ineolentip, alqiia 
luxuna prsventi, adeo ut nonnulli eorum dedignarentur miasaa auo ordine oelebran, 
repudiantea axorea, quae ilUcite duxerant, et aliaa aocipientee, gubs et ebrietati jngilar 
dediti. Wolatan. vit EtheL p. 614. 

'^ Malens per canonicoa, qaam per aliud genus aietioris xeligionia, miniatniri Mgo- 
tium, ablatas quibuadam eorum prsbendas cootulit Ticartia. AnnaL Winton. p. 390. 
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of cowls, addressed the astonished canons : — *^ The time is come/' 
he exclaimed, << when you must finally determine. Pat on the 
monastic habit, or depart : you have no other choice.'' Their 
murmurs were silenced by the presence of the officer, and three 
reluctantly consented to change their profession." The rest re- 
tired in sullen discontent. But the humanity of Ethel wold did 
not abandon them to the privations of poverty : from the episco- 
pal domain he selected the richest and most convenient manors, 
and assigned them for the support of the ejected clergy." Their 
places were supplied by a confraternity of monks from the mo- 
nastery of Abingdon. 

Animated by their success, the two prelates proceeded rapidly 
in the work of reformation and expulsion. At Winchester, the 
new minster, which had been founded by Alfred the Great, and 
completed on a more extensive plan by Edward, his successor, 
was still inhabited by the clergy : but after a decent respite of 
twelve months, they received an order to depart ; and the addt- 
tiomtl establishment of two abbeys, one for monks, and a second 
for nuns, confirmed the reign of monachism within the walls of 
the royal city. The clerical monasteries of Chertsey and Mid- 
dleton soon shared the same fate : and the abbeys of Ely, Thor- 
ney, and Medeshamstede rose from their ashes, and recovered 
their ancient splendour.^ The services of Ethelwold were not 
forgotten by the veneration of his brethren. His name was en- 
rolled in the. calendar of the saints; his festival was celebrated 
with every testimony of veneration ; and JElfnc and Wolstan, 
two monks of Winchester, were employed to pour in his praise 
the muddy stream of their eloquence. 

In the diocese of Worcester, Oswald had recourse again to his 
favourite artifice ; and the canons of Winchelcombe saw them- 
selves gradually moulded into a community of monks. Six other 
monasteries he erected within the limits of his bishopric ; founded 
with the assistance of the ealdorman Alwyn, the opulent abbey 

" For this transaction lee Wobtan, (Vit 8. Ethel, p. 614 ;) Annales Wintoci, (p. 
2S9 ;) Eadroer, (Vit 8. Dunat p. 219 ;) Malmabury, (De Reg. 1. iL c. m C 31 ; Do 
Pont 1. il f. 139.) and Rudborae, (Hist Mag. p. 218.) The Saxon chronicle odIj 
obaervea, that the canona were ejected becaaae they refoaed to obaenre any rule. 
popban p hi nolbon nan pcjul hcalban. Chron. 8ax. ann. 963. p. 117. 

" Malm, de Pont I. ii. f. 139. Ethelwold was distinguished by hu charitiea. Ddtw 
ing a dcatructiTe &mine he employed his senranta to discover and support the sof- 
feren; distributed relief to all who were in want; and sold in their favour the plAle 
belonging to the altar, and the silver omamenU of the church. Wolat p. 617. 
He was ahKi a great benefactor to his cathedral, which he in a great meaaure rebuilt, in 
the year 980. Ibid. p. 62 1. He afterwards laid the foundations of an additional chapel 
at the east end, (Nam fundamen ovans a cardine jedt eoo, Wolst Carm. p. 680 ;) bat 
he lived not to complete it The work waa continued by Elphege, his successor, who 
added the crypts, which still remain. 8ee a very circumstantial account of both baild* 
inga in Wolstiui's poem, out of which I ahall transcribe the description of the tower and 
Tane erected by Elphege, aa a favourable specimen of the abilities of the poet Note (X). 

>4 Chron.8ax.ann.963,964. p. 117, 118.122. Wolst p. 615, 616. 
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of Ramsey ; and restored the ancient discipline in those of St. 
Alban's and Beamflete.'' The vigour of Osvi^ld and Ethelwold 
stimulated the tardiness of the other bishops ; and Edgar was 
enabled to boast, that, during the first six years of his reign, no 
less than seven-and-forty monasteries had been peopled with 
monks.^ 

In the language of rival parties, vice and virtue frequently ex- 
change their respective appellations: and the same conduct which 
has extorted the applause of Roitfe or Paris, has been as loudly 
condemned at London and Geneva. By the admirers of mona- 
chism, the names of Dunstan, Oswald, and Ethelwold, are still 
pronounced with reverence and gratitude : and their efforts in 
support of the order, are considered as proofs of their attachment 
to the true interests of religion. The praise of the Catholic has 
provoked the censure of the Protestant historians. With the 
name of monk, they have sought to associate the ideas of hypo- 
crisy and fraud : and while they indiscriminately condemn ^e 
patrons, they canonize, with equal partiality^ the enemies oi 
institute. The avarice of the eighth Henry prompted him to 
solve the numerous monasteries in his dominions ; and though 
he suborned the voice of calmnny to sanctify the deeds of op- 
pression,^^ though the revenues of the innocent sufferers were 
speedily absorbed by the extravagance of the king and the rapa- 
city of his courtiers, writers have been found eager to celebrate 
his conduct. Dunstan, with his two associates, expelled from a 
few churches a race of men, whose vices were a disgrace to their 
profession : and though their hands were not contaminated with 
sacrilegious plunder ; though in the place of the ejected clergy 
they introduced men of stricter morals, and more religious de- 
portment, the same writers have wiblushingly accused them of 
partiality, injustice, and tyranny. But to form an accurate no- 
tion of their conduct, we must transport ourselves from the pre- 
sent to the tenth century. In the preceding chapters we have 
observed the original severity, and the rapid decline of the disci- 
pline prescribed to the conventual clergy: we have seen the 
canons of several churches (for the degeneracy was not univer- 
sal) abandon their religious duties, indulge their passion for dis- 
sipation and pleasure, and, by their scandalous iomiorality, ex- 

*^ Ead. Vit 8t Oswal. p. 200, 201. Hist Ramei. p. 400. 

>6 In^If. f. 502. Malm, de Pont 1. iL f. 139. WUk. torn. i. p. 239. 

*^ " This would not have BatitfiMl Uie ends of himaelf, and his covetooa and ambi- 
tious agents. They all aimed at the revenues and riches of the leligioas houses, tar 
which reason no arts nor contrivances were to be passed by that might be of use in ob- 
taining those ends. The most abominable crimes were to be charged upon the reli- 
gious, and the charge was to be managed with the utmost industry, boldoeas, and dez« 
terity. And yet, after all, the proofii were so insufficient, that, from what I hsve been 
able to gather, I have not found any direct one against any single monastery. Hearhe^ 
Preliminary Observations to the View of Mitred Abbeys, by Browne Willia, p. S4. 

X2 
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cite the tears of the virtuous, and the ridicule of the profane.* 
In the invectives of the monastic writers, candour will, indeed, 
attribute much to the prejudice of rivals; yet it must require no 
common share of incredulity to read the charters and writings of 
the age, and maintain that the canons were guilty of no crime 
but that of living piously in legitimate marriage,^ Had the 
bishops been content to sit down the idle spectators of the dis- 
grace of their clergy, they might have escaped the censures of 
modern prejudice, but their conscience would have reproached 
them with betraying the most sacred of their duties. They acted 
as honour and religion called on them to act : they exhorted and 
conjured the canons to reform: from exhortations they pro- 
ceeded to threats : and at length punished by expulsion that ob- 
stinacy which could neither be softened by entreaty^ nor subdued 
by terror. 

To secure the permanency of these infant establishments was 
the next object which engaged the attention of the reforming 
prelates. Of the charters which, at their solicitation, Edgar 
granted to the different monasteries, many are still extant ; and 
are filled with the most dreadful anathemas against those whose 
impiety should presume to molest the monks in the possession of 
their new habitations. To the temporal authority of the king 
were superadded the spiritual censures of the bishops : and their 
conduct was approved by ttie rescripts of the sovereign pontiff. 
Yet the prudence of Dunstan foresaw, that the time might arrive^ 
in which these precautions would prove feeble barriers against 
the attempts of superior power ; and the clergy, under the pro- 
tection of the king and the bishops, might resume possession of 
the churches, from which they had been expelled. To remove, 
as far as it was possible, the probability of such an event, a 
council was summoned to meet at Winchester, in which it was 
proposed to invest the monks with the right of choosing the bishop 
of the vacant see, and to bind them to select the object of their 
choice from their own or some neighbouring monastery. By the 
patrons of the measure it was urged, that in the conventual 
cathedrals the bishop occupied the place and the authority of the 
abbot: that it was his duty, in this capacity, to inspect the 
morals of his monks, and enforce the observance of their rule : 
and that to intrust so important a charge to a man who had not 
been educated in the monastic discipUne, would infallibly open a 
way to innovation and degeneracy. The reasoning was plausi- 
ble : it satisfied the judgment of the king and the prelates ; and 
the proposition was unanimously adopted. Thus a certain num- 
ber of voices was secured in the episcopal college ; and in every 
emergency the monks might look up with confidence to the 

» Wilk. p. 846. 

^ In legidmo mat rim onio pte ▼ifentef. PaHur, Godwin, paaim. 
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bishops, whom they had chosen, and whom affection and grati- 
tude would urge to espouse the interests of the order,^ 

In the same assembly was adopted another regulation, which, 
while it aspired to the merit of introducing uniformity among the 
different monasteries, possessed the superior advantage of more 
closely connecting all the members of the monastic body. At 
the recommendation of the king, who probably was no more 
than the echo of the archbishop, the customs of the celebrated 
monasteries of Fleury and Ghent were ingrafted on the original 
rule of St. Benedict: and to these were added some of the 
observances which had distinguished the Saxon CGsnobites before 
the Danish invasions.^^ The concord of the English monks (so 
it was termed) is still extant ; but an abstract of it would pro- 
bably be uninteresting to the reader.^' It is wholly confined to a 
variety of regulations respecting the minutiae of the monastic 
service, and a few fanciful practices of devotion, which, how- 
ever, it is left to the discretion of the superior to adopt or 
reject, as he may think most conducive to the interest of virtue 
and piety.*' 

^0 Seldea*8 Eidmer, not p. 150. Apcwt Bened. app. 3, p. 78; It w obiervmble that 
the raonkfl were to chooae the bishop according to 4he direction of their role reapecttng 
the election of abbots, but with the consent and advice of the king. (Regis consenso et 
concilio. Ibid.) This regulation was soon violated, and clergymen were elected to the 
episcopal dignity in the churches possessed b^ monks, though Benedict XIV. has in- 
advertently asserted the contrary. De 8yn. Dioc vol. iii. p. 844. 

^ ' Honestos hujus patris mores ad Dominum pertinentes, qooe vetemm asii dUidnoi^ 
nullo modo abjicere, sed undique corroborare decrevimoa, Apoet Bened. p. 86. St. 
Ethel wold composed a small treatise Dediuma consuetudine Monachorum. It is extant 
in MS. Cotton, Tib. A. 3. Wanley, p. 93. The daily allowance of his monks at 
Abingdon is described in the Monasticon Anglicanum. Tom. L p. 104. 

<^The preface is published by Selden among his notes on Eadmer, in Latin and 
Saxon, (p. 145 :) and the whole work in Latin by Reyner, in his third appendix to the 
Apostolatus Benedictinorum, (p. 77.) Though it seems to comprehend all the monas- 
teries in England, Turketul, the abbot of Croyland, did not conceive himself bound br 
its regulations, but ordered the ancient customs of his monastery to be inviolablT obaerved. 
The monks were divided into three classes. The first comprised those who had not spent 
four-and-twenty years in the abbey ; and these were subject to all the duttee iropoeed by 
the rule of St. Benedict After the expiration of that term, and during the next sixteen 
years, they belonged to the second class, and were exempted from the more tedione 
observances, and permitted to discharge by deputies their respective employmentib From 
the fortieth to the fiftieth year they enjoyed still greater indulgences, and the only duty 
required from them was a daily attendance at the high mass. If they survived thui 
period, they were entirely freed from restraint A chamber was allotted to each, with 
a servant to wait on him, and a young monk for his companion. See Ingulf, p. 48—60. 

^3 Hsc inserenda curavimus, ut si quibus devotionis gratia placuerint, habeant in hk 
unde hujus rei ignaros instruant: qui autem noluerint, ad hoc agendum miniroe eon- 
pellantur. ( Apost Ben. p. 86.) A curious ceremony was recommended for the feast of 
Easter. Towards the close of matins, a monk retired into a species of sepolehra pi»- 
pared in the church, and three others with thuribles in their hands, and their ejee fixed 
on the ground walked slowly along the choir. After some delay, a voice issued ftom the 
sepulchre, chanting the anthem, *<Whom do you seek!'* They replied, ''Jesoa of 
Nazareth.** " He is not here,** resumed the voice, <* he is risen as be said. Go and 
tell his disciples. (Mat xxviiL 6.") Turning towarda the choir, they imiwidiateiy aaqg 
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Alfred the Great had attempted to restore the empire of letten 
after the devastations of the Danes : but his success was tempo* 
rary, and the Saxons speedily relapsed into their former ignorance. 
The spirit of Alfred seemed to be revived in Dunstan : and the 
labours of the bishop were more fortunate than those of the 
king.^ Long before he ascended the metropolitan throne, as 
soon as he could command the obedience of a small society of 
monks, he meditated the revival of learning : the knowledge 
which he had acquired from the Irish ecclesiastics, he liberaliy 
imparted to his pupils ; and from his monastery, Glastonbury, 
diffused a spirit of improvement through the Saxon church. 
Ethelwold imbibed the sentiments of his master : and the bishop 
would often descend from his more important functions, to the 
humble employment of instructing children in the first rudiments 
of grammar, and of interrogating them respecting their progress 
in the knowledge of the Latin tongue.'*^ From his school, at 
Winchester, masters were distributed to the different monasteries: 
and the reputation of their disciples reflected a lustre on their 
talents and industry. In times of ignorance, no great portion of 
knowledge is required to excite admiration : but we should judge 
of the merit of men by comparing them with their contempo- 
raries, not with those who have lived in happier times. Yet 
among the Anglo-Saxon scholars of this period, there were 
some who have merited no vulgar praise. The commentaries 
of Bridferth, the monk of Ramsey, display an extent of readings 
and an accuracy of calculation, which would have done honour 
to the most eminent philosophers of former ages : and the name 
of ^Ifric, the disciple of Ethelwold, has been rendered more 
illustrious by the utility of his writings, than by the archiepisco- 
pal mitre with which he was honoured. 

It had been the frequent complaint of Alfred, that every 
species of learning was concealed under the obscurity of a foreign 
language : and ^Ifric, after the example of the king, laboured to 
instruct the ignorance of his countrymen, by translating and 

the anthem, ** The Lord is risen, dec.** when they were recelled by the Toioe to the 
■epalchre, with the words of the angel, ** Come and see the place where the Lord lay. 
(Mat. Ihid/|^ They entered, and returned bearing before them a winding abeeC, mad 
singing, ** Tne Lord is risen from the grave.** The prior in thanksgiving intoned ths 
Te Deum, and the office was continued in the usual manner. Apost Ben. p. 89. 

**IY nu pop}>i jobcf beopum ^ mynyceji mannum Tcopne co 
papnijenne p pen halite la]i on upum barum ne accoli2;e o^]»e 
aceopi^e. fpa ppa hic paej* jebon on Anselcynne ob p bunp can 
ajicebipcop ^ a)>elpolb bipcop epc ba lape on munclypum 
apsenbon. ^If. in prol. ad Gram, apud Spel. vol. L p. 618. 

^^ Dulce crat ei adolescentes et juvenes semper docere, et latinoa libroa anglic« cie 
solvere, et regulas grammatica artis et metrics rationis tradere, et jocundis alloquiia ad 
Dieliora hortari : unde factum est ut perplures ex discipuKs ejus fierent saoerdotesi» atqne 
abbates, et honorabiles episcopi, quidam etiam archiepiscopi in gente Anglonun. WobL 
Vit 8t Ethel, p. 617. 
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publishing several treatises in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Of these 
the most celebrated are his versions of different parts of the Holy 
Scriptures, and his three books of Catholic homilies. As a trans- 
lator, he cannot claim the praise of fidelity. Many passages of 
the original he has thought proper to omit: some he has 
endeavoured to improve by explanatory additions : and in others, 
where he conceives the Latin text to be obscure, he has not 
scrupled to substitute his own interpretation for the expressions 
of the inspired writer. Through the whole of the work he ap- 
pears to have been alarmed, lest his illiterate countrymen should 
assume the conduct of the ancient patriarchs, as a justification 
of their own irregularities. To prevent so dangerous an error, 
he anxiously inculcates the difference between the Old and New 
Testament ; remarks that the former was a figure of the latter ; 
and exhorts his reader to observe the law of Moses according to 
the spirit, that of Christ according to the letter.^' His homUies 
were written with the benevolent intention of assisting those 
clergymen who were too indolent or too illiterate to compose 
sermons for themselves. They are not original compositions. 
The only merit to which he aspires, is that of selecting from pre- 
ceding writers, passages appropriate to the gospel of the day ; 
and of presenting them in a language adapted to the capacity of 
his hearers.^' As soon as the work was finished, he dedicated it 

^0 See his prefiice to the book of Genenfl, (Heptat Anglo-Sax. edit Thwaitee, p. S,) 
and conclusion of that of Judges, (Ibid. p. 161.) Many of the Anglo-Saxons had on- ; 

deavoured to transfer different parts of the Scriptures into their oatiTe idiom. Of these i^ 

the first, with whom we are acquainted, was Cadmon, a monk of Whitby, who died ia ^ 

680. But his was not properly a translation. It was rather a poetic parsphrase of tho 
book of Genesis, and the most remarkable histories contained in the inspired writings. 
(Bed. Hist I. iv. c 24.) Poems of this description under the name of Gedmon, were 
published by Junius at Amsterdam in 1655. In 735 Bede undertook to translate the 
gospel of St John ** for the advantage of the church f* but he had only proceeded as far 
as the beginning of the sixth chapter, when be died. (Ep. Cuthb. Smith's Bede, p. 793.^ 
The same was the fate of King Alfred, who began an Anglo-Saxon ▼eraion of the book 
of Psalms, but died soon after he had finished the first part (Malm, de Reg. L il. f. 24.) 
In his laws he had translated many pass ages from the twentieth, and the two fi>llowing 
chapters of Exodus. (Wilk. p. 186.^ In the eighth century lived the priest Aldred, 
who wrote an interlineary vetsion of the four gospels in the celebrated MS. belonging 
to the bishops of Lindisfame, which is still preserved in the Gotten library. Nero D. iv. 
This translation is now published by Mr. Henshall. Farmer and Owun, the other two 
glossators mentioned by Marshall, (Evang. Anglo-Sax. p. 493,) appear to have lived at 
a later period. iGlfric's versions comprehended the Pentateuch, the books of Judgei, 
Esther, Judith, part of the books of Kings, and the two first of the Maccabees (Mores^ 
Gomment de ^If. p. 29.) They are all of them designedly abridged (on UJie pif an 
f ce Of clice . JElt de vet Testam. p. 23.) But besides these tranalators, there were 
many others, whose names are unknown : though copies of some of their works are 
still extant in MS. ( Wanley's MS8. passim.) The custom of making interlineary 
versions contributed to multiply the number of translations; as the scarcity of eopies 
rendered it frequently a more easy task to compose a new, than to transcribe a more 
ancient version. 

^7 Besides ^Ifric, Wulstan, aidibishop of Yoik, was the author of several setmona, 
under the name of Lupus. (Wanley, M8ii9. p. }48.) Many osheMi of which the witai 
are unknown, occur in oar libraries. 

32 
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to the archbishop Sigeric, and humbly desired him to <x)rrecC 
every error which his superior learning might discover.^ The 
labours of ^Ifric were not unrewarded. From the monastery 
of Abingdon he was transferred to the school at Winchester, and 
was successively made visiter of Cemley, abbot of St Alban% 
bishop of Wilton, and archbishop of Canterbury.*' 

The expulsion of the refractory canons, and the restoration of 
the monastic order, did not satisfy the zeal of the three bishops : 
the great body of the clergy still retained their benefices ; and 
the irregularity of many among them reflected disgrace on the 
religion of which they professed themselves the ministers. To 
compose a new code of discipline was unnecessary, perhaps had 
been dangerous : but the laws which the Anglo-Saxon church 
had formerly acknowledged, were revived in the national synods ; 
and the ecclesiastics were required to conform to the equitable 
demand of the archbishop, that they should submit to regulations 
which had been sanctified by the observance of their predeces- 
sors. This scheme of reformation was received with joy by the 
friends of religion, whose impatience already hailed the return 
of ancient fervour : but it was resolutely opposed by the more 
wealthy and dissipated of the clerical order. From the writings 
of ^Ifric, we may collect the arguments of the adverse parties. 
The canon, which excluded female servants and female relatives 
from the habitations of the clergy, was condenmed as imposing 
a superfluous and barbarous restraint, which would deprive them 
both of the society of those to whom they were most dear, and 
of services which, on many occasions, were absolutely indispen- 
sable. Against the injunction of celibacy, it was urged, that the 
permission which had been granted to the priests of the old, had 
descended, with their other privileges, to those of the neW law : 
and that to deny the propriety of such an institution, was to dis- 
pute the wisdom of the Saviour himself, who had raised St. Pe- 
ter, a married man, to the dignity of prince of the apostles. To 
these reasons ^Ifric condescended to reply, that the canons 
which were most loudly opposed, had, in former times, been ac- 
curately sbserved in the Anglo-Saxon church ; and that his con- 
temporaries, if they possessed the virtue, would willingly imitate 

^s Preoor modo obnize mlmitatem tnam, mitiasime pater Sigerioe, ut digneris cu fi igi e 
per tuim indintriam, a aliquot nnvoa maligns heresifl aut neboloss (allaciB in noatm 
interpretatione reperiaa. Preface to the first volume in Wanley's MSS. p. 168. He 
bogan the aecood in the Mune manner. Hoc quoque opua oommendamua toe aiictoii> 
tati corrigendum quemadmodum pnscedens, precantea obnixe, ne parcaa obliterara^ li 
•liquas maligns hsreaia maculae in eo reperiea. Ibid. 

49 See Morea, Comment p. 21—65. He died in 1005. Chron. Sax. p. 134^ Hie 
UMMi celebrated of JBlfric'a acholan was another JEVbic aumamed Bate. He was 
abbot of Egneiham, prior of Winchester, and afierwarda archbishop of Tork. Hk 
principal works are a life of St EthdwoM, mentioned by MalnUon, (Act Bened. See. ▼• 
p. 606,) and two letters to Archbiahop Wulstan, which have been freqpmtlj qoolid a 
the praceding ch^f>ten. Hia death happened in 1051. Uotm, p. 66. 
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the obedience of their predecessors. The marriage of the clergy 
he treated as a late and profane innovation, derogatory from the 
sanctity, and repugnant to the functions of the priesthood. Celi- 
bacy had been recommended to the ministers of the altar by 
Christ himself, when he required of his disciples to be willing to 
relinquish every object for his sake; and had been enjoined by 
the fathers of the great council of Nice, when they ordered the 
n(tivaxtot> to be ejected from the houses of the clergy.* If, under 
the Mosaic dispensation, the priests were permitted to marry, it 
should be remembered, that the sacred functions were then con- 
fined to a certain number of families, and that the immolation 
of animals required a less degree of purity than the oblation of 
the holy husel." The example of St. Peter was, he contended, 
a confirmation of his opinion. He had, indeed, been married 
before his vocation to the apostleship ; but from the moment in 
which he attached himself to Christ, he had abandoned all com- 
merce with his wife, and practised that chastity which he learned 
from the doctrine and example of his master.'* The sentiments 
which iElfric has expressed in his writings, he had imbibed in 
the monastery of Winchester : they were enforced by the strong 
arm of authority ; and each successive council commanded the 
clergy to observe the chastity of their profession.** By an easy 
metaphor, the engagement which the priest contracted at his or- 
dination, was likened to that of matrimony : his church was con- 
sidered as his only lawful wife : and to admit any woman, under 
whatever title, to his bed, was to charge his soul with the guilt 
of a spiritual and sacrilegious adultery.** The more virtuous of 
the clergy readily yielded to the commands of their superiors : 

^ Wilk. Con. p. 250, 251. Leg. Sax. p. 167. 

^' iElfric Bata, in hig epUde to WuUtan, says that the priests in the old law, were 
obliged to a temporary chastity before they ofieied sacrifice. The same appean to haire 
been recommended by the heathens. 

Vos quoque abesse procolpibeo ; diseedite ah arii^ 

Queb tulit hestema gaddia nocte Venas. 
Casta plaoent superis; casta cum mente venite 

£t puns manibus sumite fontis aquam. Tibu&lus. 

^ Leg. Sax. 154. 162. 167. JElt. prsC in Gen. p. 2. He also wrote a tieitise on 
the celibacy of the clergy, which is unpublished in the Cotton library, FaosL A. 9. 
(Mores, Com. p. 45.) It was formed into a sermon, and read in the church. (Wan- 
ley, MSS. p. 199.) 

^3 Presfc^^teros summopere obsecramua, ut caste et oontinenter Doonno jogitar asr^ 
vientes, a connubiis se femineis omnino abstineant : sioque Domini iiaa deyitent Con. 
^nnam. p. 293. Full ^eo]ine hi^ pican. p hij; niej^on mib pihce ba]ih 
haemcb bmje pipep remanan. Leg. eccL Can. p. 301. tL 

** Da f mbon )>a aepbjiycan }>e J'uph healicne hab cijiic «pc un- 

bejipenjon *] p pibban ab]iscan. Cijiice ip paccjibop ape, nth 

he mib pihte senile obpe. Nip nanum peopeb ^ejne ahpeb p 

he pipian moce. Lib. Const apud Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 150, 161. See abo Ed- 
gar's Canons in Wilkins, (Cone toL L p. 225, viiL 329, be) 
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but many listened with greater docility to the suggestions of pas- 
sion ; and, during the century of confusion which preceded the 
extinction of the Saxon dynasty, derided the severe but impotent 
menaces of the canons. In a charge to his clergy, Wulstan, 
archbishop of York, laments that the iniquity of the times pre- 
vented him from chastising the contumacy of the rebels: but his 
duty impelled him to admonish them of the obligations of chas- 
tity, and to invite them to observe it by every motive which re- 
ligion could inspire." 

During the long reign of Edgar, the ejected clergy were con- 
demned to bewail in silence the loss of their possessions : but 
their present discontent was soothed with the hope of obtaining 
ample indemnity from the equity or weakness of his successor. 
That successor was a boy: and an ambitious stepmother at- 
tempted to transfer the crown from his temples to those of her 
own son. This season of confusion and doubtful loyalty ap- 
peared propitious to their design. Alfere, duke of Mercia, was 
the first to unfurl the standard of the clergy. Their adherents, 
moved by compassion, or allured by presents, were eager to copv 
his example : and in several provinces the monks were ignonu- 
niously expelled from their convents by the swords of their ene- 
mies.'^ But army was soon opposed to army: and Alwine, 
duke of East Anglia, his brother Alfwold, and the earl Brith- 
node, declared themselves the protectors of the monks. The 
kingdom was menaced with the horrors of a civil war, from the 
passions of the opposite parties, when their chieftains were in- 
duced to argue the merits of their respective claims in a council 
at Winchester. The issue proved unfavourable to the clergy. 
The efforts of Dunstan and the bishops had succeeded in fixing 
the crown on the head of Edward, the eldest son of the deceased 
monarch; and their preponderance insured to the mouks an 
easy victory.*^ Scarcely, however, had four years elapsed, when 
the complaints of the clergy, and the clamours of their friends, 
were revived, and another council was summoned to meet at 
Calne. But, in the heat of the debate, the floor of the room sunk 
under the weight of numbers ; the whole assembly, except the 

^ L. ye ne ma^on eoy na neabun^e nyban co cliennef f e ae pe 
myn^iab eoy f ya beah. p ^e claennef f e healban f pa p pa 

Cpirccj- fc^my rculon. Apod emid. p. 167. 

** Wigor. ad ann. 975. Hoved. ad ann. 975. 1 245. Ingulf p. 54. In tlie Saxoii 
cfanmicl« the itifBwiogi of the mooka affoid the aabject of a ahort poem, (Chr. 8az. pu 
1S3.) 

*^ In iStoM or aome other ooundl held at Wincheater, (for hiatoriana do not ngne 
napeeting the time,) it ia aaid that a Toioe iaaoed from a crodfiz, eiciaimhig, ** AH ia 
well: make no change.** Mr. Tamer, with hia nanal fidelitj and candour, daMiBwi 
thia Yoioe aa an artifioe of the primate: I woold rather aaj that the whole hiatoiy ia no 
more than a popular tale, adopted, and perhapa improfod, by later wiitan. It waM 
known to the more ancient hiatoriana. 
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archbishop, who fortunately held by a beam, were precipitated 
to the ground ; and amidst the ruins and the confusion many 
were dangerously wounded, and others lost their lives. This 
melancholy event decided the controversy. The pious credulity 
of the age ascribed the fall of the floor, and the preservation of 
Dunstan, to the interposition of Heaven : and the clergy at length 
desisted from a contest in which they believed that both God and 
man were their adversaries. 

Such is the plain, unvarnished history of the synod of Calne : 
but on this narrow basis a huge superstructure off calumny and 
fable has been raised by religious prejudice. Dunstan, if we 
may credit the recent historian of the Anglo-Saxons," harassed 
by the repeated attempts of the clergy, trembled for the perma- 
nency of his favourite establishments, and resolved to terminate 
the quarrel by the destruction of his opponents. By bis order, 
the floor of the room destined to contain the assembly was 
loosened from the walls ; during the deliberation, the temporary 
supports were suddenly removed ; and in an instant the nobles, the 
clergy, and the other members were promiscuously cast among 
the ruins ; while the archbishop, secure in his seat, contemplated 
with savage satisfaction the bloody scene below. This is the 
substance of the tale which has lately been presented to the pub- 
lic ; but I may be allowed to pause, before I subscribe to its 
truth. The atrocity of the deed, the silence of his contempora- 
ries, the impolicy of involving in the same fate his friends as well 
as his adversaries, must provoke a doubt in favour of the pri- 
mate : and even those who have been taught to think disadvan- 
tageously of his character, will, at least, before they venture to 
condemn him, demand some evidence of his guilt. But no such 
evidence has been, or can be, produced by contemporary and 
succeeding writers. The fall of the floor was attributed to acci- 
dent, or the interposition of Heaven : the sanguinary contrivance 
of Dunstan was a secret, which, during almost eight centuries, 
eluded the observation of every historian, and was first, I be- 
lieve, revealed to the skepticism of Hume, who introduced his 
suspicion to the public under the modest veil of a possibility.^ 
But suspicion has quickly ripened into certitude ; and the guilt 
of the archbishop tuts been pronounced without doubt or quali- 
fication. Nor (the omission is inexplicable) has his accuser 
claimed the merit of the discovery ; but left his incautious readers 
to conclude, that he had derived his information from the respect- 

«8 Hist of the AngIo-8tx. toL iii p. 190, 191. 

^ Hist c. 3. Should, however, any friend of Aichbiahoip Parker Magn to Uiil|Mi^ 
late the merit of the disoorery, I shall not dispute the priority of his daim. This^ al 
least, is certain, that he ascribed the misfortone at Calne to a oonspiraqr betweaa tlie 
devil and the monks. Humana fraude et ope diabolica carare non potoit Antifait. 
p. 87. 

Y 
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able authorities to whom he boldly appeals.^ Yet they appear 
to have been ignorant of the charge, and contented themselTes- 
with translating the simple narrative of the Saxon Chronicle, the 
most faithful register of the times. << This year the principal no- 
bility of England fell, at Calne, from an upper floor, except the 
holy Archbishop Dunstan, who stood upon a beam. And some 
were grievously hurt, and some did not escape with their lives."** 
From the council of Calne till the Norman conquest, during a 
period of about ninety years, the Anglo-Saxon church presents 
few objects worthy the attention of the historian. The horrors 
which had marked the greater part of the ninth century, were 
renewed. The assassination of the young king Edward, the in- 
dolence and pusillanimity of Ethelred, and the treachery of the 
Saxon nobles, invited Swegen, of Denmark, to retrace the bloody 
footsteps of his fathers : his immature death did not arrest the 
victorious career of his followers ; and his son and successor, 
Canute, refused to sheathe the sword till he had mounted the 
throne of England. From the history of their devastations, I 
may be allowed to select the calamitous fate of Canterbury.^ 
The citizens, impelled by repeated injuries, had killed the brother 
of Edric, a name infamous in the annals of domestic treason. 
The policy or justice of Ethelred refused to punish the mur- 
derers ; and Edric, in the pursuit of revenge, joined with his re- 
tainers the enemies of his country. As the army of the barba- 
rians approached, the citizens surrounded Elphege, their arch- 
bishop, and entreated him to provide for his security by a timely 
retreat " It is the duty of the shepherd to watch by his flock," 
was his intrepid reply. On the twentieth day of ttie siege, the 
traitor, ^Imer, set fire to a quarter of the city : and as the garri- 
son deserted the walls to save their wives and children, the 
Danes, snatching the favourable moment, forced their way 
through the nearest gate. With tears of anguish and indigna- 
tion, the Anglo-Saxon writers describe the miseries which the 
barbarians inflicted on this devoted city. Other cruelties may be 
supplied by the imagination of the reader: but it was their 

M Malm. p. 61. Flor. Wig. p. 361. Sim. Dun. p. 160. 

■* On I^ippum jcap callc J^a ylbcpcan An^elcynnef yican je- 
peoUan eec Calne op anpe up-plopan bucan f e haljan Donp can 
Apcebipcop. ana spcob uppon anum beame. *] pume )^8ep ppilSe 
Tcbpocobe psjion. ^ pume hic ne jebyjban mib )^am lipe. Ghron. 
Sftz. p. 124. I ihall add Huntingdon's translation. Omnes optimates Angtoram oeei- 
denint a quodam aolio apud Calne preter sanctam Dnnstanum, qui trabe qnadam aip. 
prehenaa resCitit Undo quidam eoram valde Issi sunt, quidam ^ero mortoL Hani- 
ing. L ▼. £ 304^— 8t Dunstan died ten yean after this event, in 98S. Godwin (p. 63) 
infonns us that some centuries elapsed before his canonization. Iliis is a mistake. 
Within fifty yean his lisstiTal was ordered to be kept on the thirtieth of May. Wilk. 
p. 808. 

•3 Anno 1011. 
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amusement, their own writers attest it,^ to toss the infants of 
their captives on the points of their spQ.i^, or to crush them be- 
neath the wheels of their wagons.*^ The archbishop, soUcitous 
for his flock, and forgetful of his own danger, tore himself from 
the hands and entreaties of his monks, and rushing into the 
midst of the carnage, besought the barbarians to spare his de- 
fenceless countrymen. His voice and gestures attracted their 
notice. He was seized, bound as a captive, and dragged to be- 
hold the ruin of his cathedral. Within this venerable church 
were collected the monks, the clergy, and a crowd of inhabitants. 
The sanctity of the place might, perhaps, arrest the fury of the 
Danes : or its strength might protract their fate till the enemy 
should listen to the suggestions of humanity. These hopes were 
fallacious. A pile of dry wood was raised against the wall : 
with shouts of joy the fire was kindled : the flames ascended the 
roof; and the falling timbers and melted lead compelled the fugi- 
tives to abandon their asylum. As they appeared, they were 
massacred before the eyes of the archbishop. 

Towards the evening, Elphege was conducted by his guards 
to the northern gate, the rendezvous of those whom the victors 
had destined to be sold or ransomed. The sight of their archbishop 
renewed the sorrows of the captives ; and a general exclamation 
announced their anguish. He attempted to speak : but a stroke 
from a battle-axe compelled him to be silent. The Danes num- 
bered the captives. They amounted to eight hundred. Seven 
thousand men, besides women and children, had perished in the 
sack of the city. Of forty monks, four only remained. 

The life of the archbishop had been spared by the avarice of 
the Danes ; and the price of his ransom was fixed at three 
thousand pounds of silver. Had he exhorted the neighbouring 
clergy to surrender their sacred ornaments, the sum might 
probably have been raised : but to the urgent requisitions of the 
barbarians he answered, that the life of a decrepit old man was 
of little value ; and the obstinacy of his refusal increased the 
severity of his treatment. Seven months he was confined in 
prison, or compelled to follow their camp : and on the vigil of Eas- 
ter was informed, that within eight days he must either pay the 
money, or forfeit his Ufe. On the following Saturday he was 
conducted before the army. ^^ Bishop," exclaimed a thousand 
voices, " where is your ransom ?" The old man, to recover 
from his fatigue, sat down in silence. After a short pause he 
arose : " I have no other gold or silver," said he, "to offer you, 
than the knowledge of the true God. Him it is my duty to 
preach to yeu: and if you are deaf to my voice, you will 

«' Bartholin, p. 457. 

«4 Osb. vit SuElpheg. p. 185. WigoixL p. 614. Anno 1011. Hotud. f. S47. 

Anno 1011 
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experience the effects of his justice.'' He could proceed no 
&rther. Rushing from their seats, the Danish chieftains beat 
him to the ground : the multitude copied the fury of their leaders ; 
and in a few minutes the body of the archbishop wais buried un- 
der a heap of stones.^ At the close of the tragedy, Thrum, a 
Dane, whom he had baptized and confirmed on the preceding 
day, ventured to approach. He found him still breathing ; and, 
to put an end to his pain, clove his skull with a battle-axe. The 
body was conveyed the next morning to London, and interred by 
the bishops E^dnoth and ^If hune, in the church of St. PauL^ 

During this turbulent and calamitous period, the vigilanee of 
the bishops was employed to prevent the decline of ecclesiastical 
discipline; and the regulations which they published in the 
national synods, would have done honour to the most fervent 
era of their church. The laity were exhorted to despise the 
superstition of the pagan Danes, and to practise the virtues of 
the gospel : the parochial clergy were admonished in detail of 
their numerous and important duties : to the monks was recomi- 
mended the exact observance of their rule ; and the discipline 
which had formerly distinguished the canons, was accurately 
described, and at times severely enforced. They were com- 
manded to serve the Lord in chastity ; to attend in the choir at 
the seven hours of the divine service ; to eat daily in the common 
lefectory ; and to sleep each night in their own dormitory. If in 
any churches these practices had been omitted, they were to be 
resumed : and the incorrigible members were to be expelled in 
favour of others more willing to comply with the duties of their 
profession.®' 

The rivalry, which the reformation of St Dunstan had excited 
between the clergy and the monks, was still kept aUve by occa- 
sional occurrences : and the fortunes of each party varied with 
the power or the fancy of its protectors. ^Ifric, the primate, 
established a colony of Benedictines in the cathedral of Canter- 
bury, and his conduct was confirmed by a charter of King Ethel- 
bert :" for the clergy, who served the church of St. Edmund's, 
Canute substituted a confraternity of monks:*' Leoiric, earl of 
Coventry, built and endowed several monasteries; and the 

^ Oibeni, p. 140. HoTeden, Florenee of WoroMter, and the Stion Chranide add 
bones, and the ikulb of oxen. The Danish army had just dined, and were intoxicatfld 
with mead or wine. Chron. Sax. p. 142. HoTed. £247. Floren. Vl^ig. p. 614. 
The archbishop was killed at Greenwich. Ang. Sac torn. L p. 6. Thom. p. 1781. 

^ These particnlan are related by the contemporaiy writer in the Saion Chronicle, 
(ibid.) and by Osbem, who received them finom the mouths of AUward and Godiicy ihb 
former a disciple of 8t Dunstan, the latter of 8t Elphege. Osbem, p. 145. 

*7 Con. w£nham. p. 292. 

6t Wilk. p. 282. 284. Moras, Comment P. 84. 88. 

^ The body of 8t Edmund was translated from Hoxton to Bury, and a 
of canons erected over it in the reigo of Canute. LeL Itinar. toL iz. p. 6. 
Ang. torn. L p. 285. 
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magnificent remains of the abbey of Westminster still proclaim 
the munificence of Edward the Confessor. On the other hand 
churches were frequently transferred by the partiality of their 
patrons from the Benedictines to the clergy.:^° the massacres of 
the Danes compelled the monks of Canterbury to solicit the 
assistance of the canons : several abbeys were reduced by the 
barbarians to the lowest degree of poverty ; and some, with their 
inhabitants, were committed to the flames J* The Normaa 
invasion terminated these disputes. The petty jealousies of party 
were absorbed in the general confusion : and both monks and 
clergy, instead of contending against each other, were eager to 
unite their influence, in order to preserve their Respective property 
from the rapacious gripe of the conquerors. 

70 See the council of iEnham, (p. 292.) Si autem cajafpiam Monachoram mom*- 
terium, velut plerumque mntata teroporam vieiMtudine oontingere aolet, cum canonidi 
constitutum sit In this case the ejected monk was to appear before his bishop, and 
promise to observe chastity, wear the monastic habit, and persevere in his profession tiU 
death. The last instance of the kind which I can find is that of Leofnc, bishop of 
Crediton, who translated his see to Exeter, ejected the religions, and introdoeed a society 
of canons, that followed the rale of 8t Cbrodogand of Metz. Qui contra morem An* 

florum^ ad formam Lotharingioram, ono triclinio comederent, uno cobiculo cabitaient 
Malm. 1. ii. t 145.) Had the historian never wbta the canon of the cottncii of iBnhim, 
which is referred to in page 328 ? 
7> Ingulf £ 506, 507. 

33 y2 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MiMOlM of the Anglo-Saxon*— 8t WUlil>roid-49t. Boni&ce— 8t WjUdad Bu 
Sigifrid in Sweden — Coovenion oi Denmaik-^f Norway. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to convey to the 
mind of the reader a satisfactory notion of the discipline, polity, 
and principal revolutions of the Anglo-Saxon church : ia the 
present chapter I shall attempt to describe the spiritual conquests 
of her children in the conversion of foreign and idolatrous na- 
tions. Scarcely had Christianity assumed a decided superiority 
in England, when many of the converts felt themselves animated 
with the spirit of the apostles. The north of Germany, inhabited 
by kindred tribes of barbarians, presented an ample field to their 
exertions : the merit of rescuing them from the dominion of 
paganism, inflamed their zeal : and they eagerly devoted to the 
pious enterprise their abilities, fortunes, and lives. The success 
of their labours was answerable to the purity of their motives : 
and within little more than a century from the mission of St. 
Augustine, the rays of the gospel were reverberated from the 
shores of Britain to the banks of the Weser, the Rhine, and the 
Danube. 

The first of the Anglo-Saxons who preached on the continent, 
was the celebrated St. Wilfrid. When the injustice of his 
enemies compelled him to abandon his native country, he pru- 
dently avoided the hostile ports of Gaul, and landed on the more 
friendly coast of Friesland. Adelgise, the king, received the 
stranger with kindness, and gave him his hand as a pledge of his 
protection. Prevented from prosecuting his journey by the early 
inclemency of the winter, and encouraged by the friendship of the 
king, Wilfrid announced the truths of the gospel to the Frisians ; 
and several chieftains, with some thousands of their retainers, re- 
ceived from his hands the sacrament of baptism. When Ebroin (he 
was mayor of the palace to the king of Neustria and Burgundy, 
and the personal enemy of Wilfrid') learned his arrival in Fries- 
land, he despatched a messenger to demand the fugitive, and pro- 
mised the king a sack of gold, as the reward of his perfidy. The 

■ Dagobert, the Imwfal heir to the crown of Auitnria, bed in his jooth been oom- 
pelled to seek an asylam in IreUund. After an interval of aome yeari his ftiends deieiw 
mined to place him on the throne. At their requent Vl^ilfrid discovered the rojal exile ; 
and assisted him, probably with money or troops, to regain possession of his kingdom. 
(Edd. vit Wilf. c. 27.) As Ebroin was the greet adversaij of Dagobert, be was 
naturally the enemy of Wilfrid ; and at the solicitation of the king of Northumbiim had 
undertaken to aneat him in his journey to Rome. Edd. c 84. 
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Frisian received the proposal with indignation. In the presence 
of his chieftains, the Anglo-Saxon, and the ambassadors, he read 
the letter of Ebroin, and tearing it in pieces, exclaimed : " So may 
the Creator divide the kingdom of that prince, who perjures 
himself to God, and violates his promise to man." Wilfrid re- 
mained ill safety under the protection of Adelgise ; and, with the 
return of spring, resumed his journey.* 

Tiie preaching of Wilfrid may be ascribed to accident rather 
than design : and the merit of estabUshing the missions in Ger* 
many must be allotted to Ecgbert, a Northumbrian priest of 
noble extraction. The monasteries of Ireland and the western 
isles were filled, at this period, with men, whose well-earned 
reputation was acknowledged by the other Christian nations of 
Europe. The praise of their virtue and learning had been the 
favourite theme of Aidan, Finan, and Colman, the three first 
bishops of Lindisfarne : and the desire of improvement induced 
a crowd of noble youths to cross the sea, and assist at the lessons 
of these foreign masters. In Ireland the hospitality of the natives 
gained the affection of the strangers ; and the advantages which 
they enjoyed, attached them to their voluntary exile.* Of the 
number was Ecgbert. His application was unwearied ; in the 
course of a few years he saw himself surrounded with disciples; 
and his reputation drew to his school n^ny of his countrymen; 
It was then he formed the design of diflfusing the light of the 
gospel through the north of Germany, and selected' for his 
associates the most learned and zealous of his hearers. But 
the loss of the ship destined to transport the missionaries, re- 
tarded his departure : a dream, or the advice of his friends, 
suggested an improvement of the original plan. The personal 
exertions of Ecgbert were confined to the inhabitants of the 
western islands ; and the foreign missions were allotted to the 
zeal of his more robust disciples. As their precursor, Wigbert 
was sent to Fricsland, to sound the dispositions of the natives. 
Two years of fruitless labour exhausted his patience, and he re- 
turned to relate a lamentable tale of the indocility of Radbode, 
the successor of Adelgise, and of the ferocity or his subjects.^ 
But Wigbert had scarcely reached Ireland, when the Franks, tin^ 
der the conduct of Pepin of Heristal, wrested from the Frisian 
prince the southern part of his dominions. The news revived 
the hopes of Elcgbert Pepin was a Christian: his authority 
would second the exertions of the missionaries: and twelve 
Anglo-Saxons, with Willibrord at their head, sailed from the 
coast of Ireland to the mouth of the Rhine.' 

Willibrord was a native of Northumbria. His education had 
been intrusted to the care of the monks of Rippon ; and in that 



3 Edd. c 25, 26. Ann. 675, 676. * Bad. Hirt. L ill e. 37. 

4 Ibid. 1. V. c 9. * Abo. 690. Bed. L t. e. 10. 
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seminary be received the clerical tonsure and the monastic habit 
But the fame of Ecgbert excited the emulation of the youog 
monk ; his thirst after knowledge could not be satisfied with the 
instructions of an inferior master ; and, at the age of twenty, he 
sailed, with the permission of his abbot, to the eastern coast of 
Ireland. Ecgbert was charmed with the modesty, application, 
and virtue of his disciple : and hesitated not to appoint him, 
when he had scarcely attained his thirty-second year, the superior 
of the mission in Friesland. By the natives he was received 
with welcome. His views were sanctioned by the approbatioa 
of Pepin, and of the Roman pontiff: and his labours, with those 
of his associates, were rewarded with a plenteous harvest The 
multitude of the converts compelled him to receive the episcopal 
dignity. He was consecrated at Rome by Pope Sergius ; fixed 
his residence at Utrecht ; assumed the style of metropolitan of 
the Frisians; and ordained for the more distant missions, a 
competent number of suffragan bishops. Pepin and his successor 
frequently displayed the highest veneration for his character, 
and by their munificence enabled him to build and endow 
several monasteries and churches.^ 

The views of Willibrord expanded with his success. He 
ventured to preach to the independent Frisians: nor was he 
opposed by Radbode, who either respected his virtues, or feared 
the resentment of the Franks. The territories of Ongend, a 
ferocious Dane, were next visited by the intrepid missionary : 
but the threats of their chieftain rendered the natives deaf to his 
instructions, and he was compelled to content himself with the 
purchase of thirty boys, whom he designed to educate as the 
future apostles of their country. In the isle of Foiseteland his 
zeal was nearly rewarded with the crown of martyrdom. In a 
spring, which superstition had consecrated to the service of the 
pagan deities, he had presumed to baptize three of his converts. 
The profanation alarmed the fanaticism of the idolaters : and 
the permission of Radbode was asked to sacrifice the missionaries 
to the gods whose fountain they had polluted. By the order of 
the king the lots were cast Willibrord escaped : but one of his 
companions was immolated to the vengeance of the islanders.^ 

Among the disciples of Ecgbert were two Anglo-Saxons, 
brothers, of the name of Ewald. The first news of the success 
of Willibrord kindled a similar ardour in their breasts ; and with 
the permission and benediction of their teacher, they proceeded 
to the territories of the Old-Saxons. At the frontiers, they were 
received by the reeve of a neighbouring village, who entertained 
them hospitably in his house, and despatched a messenger to 

• Bed. 1. ▼. c 12. Ep. 8t Bonif. p. in. 
' Act 88. Bened. mbc. iii torn. L p.601. 
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inform the ealdorman of their arrival. But the priests of the 
canton carefully watched the conduct of the strangers : they 
observed them employed in the rites of a foreign worship ; and, 
fearing the seduction of their chief, sacrificed, in a moment of 
jealousy, the two missionaries to their suspicions. One of the 
brothers was despatched by a single stroke: the lingering 
torments of the other amused and satisfied the cruelty of his 
persecutors. But the ealdorman considered their fate as an 
insult to his authority. At his return, he put the murderers to 
death, and ordered the village to be razed. By Pepin the bodies 
of the missionaries were honoured with a magnificent funeral at 
Cologne : by the Anglo-Saxon church their names were imme- 
diately enrolled in the martyrology.' 

Of the Anglo-Saxons who associated themselvies to the labours 
of Willibrord, several are mentioned in history with peculiar 
praise ; and their memory was long revered with gratitude by 
the posterity of their converts. 1. Swidbert was one of his first 
companions. The Boructuarii, the inhabitants of the present 
dutchy of Berg, and the county of Mark, were the principal 
objects of his zeal : but the fruits of his labours were interrupted 
and destroyed by a sudden irruption of the pagan Saxons. The 
country was laid waste ; the natives, incapable of resistance, 
emigrated to the neighbouring nations ; and the missionary, in 
his distress, was compelled to solicit the assistance of Pepin. 
That prince gave him the island of Keisserswerdt, in the river 
Rhine; on which he built a monastery, and from which he 
occasionally made excursions to instruct the remaining inhabit- 
ants.* 2. Adelbert, a prince of the royal race of Northumbria, 
abandoned his country to share the merit and fortunes of Willi- 
brord. He chose the north of Holland for the exercise of his 
zeal ; the pagans listened with docility to his instructions ; and 
his memory was long held in veneration by the inhabitants of 
Egmond, the place of his residence and death.'^ 3. The Batavi, 
who dwelt in the island formed by the Rhine and the Wahal, 
owed their conversion to the instructions of Werenfrid. Elste 
was the capital of the mission ; and the church of that town pre- 
served his relics." 4. Wiro, Plechelm, and Otgeir, three An^lo- 
Saxons, devoted themselves to the conversion of the inhabitants 
of Gueldres. Pepin revered and rewarded their virtues, and 
successively intrusted to the two former the direction of his con- 
science. Their principal residence was in the vicinity of Rure- 
mond.** 

8 Anno 692. Bed. 1. v. c 11. In Bede's martyrology the third of October !■ 
usigned to their memory. Smith'i Bede, p. 428. 

» Bed. 1. V. c. 12. 10 Act 88. Bened. mbc liL tom. L p. 631. 

» Act SS. Bolland. Aug. 28. 

12 Soc. BoUan. Mau tom. ii, p. 309. Jul. torn. it. p. 58. Sep. torn. iL p. 618. The 
IrUh writers consider Wiro as their countryman ; but on the tuthority oi Alcuin I hate 
called him an Anglo-8axoit Ale de Pont Ebor. t. 1045. 
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But the merit of converting barbarous nations was not con- 
fined to the zeal of the Northumbrian missionaries : and the tide 
of apostle of Germany, has been bestowed by posterity on a 
West-Saxon of the name of Boniface. He was born at Crediton, 
in Devonshire, and at an early age discovered a strong predilec^ 
tion for the monastic profession. His father beheld with dis- 
pleasure the inclination of his son : but a dangerous indisposition 
removed or subdued his objections; and the young Winfrid, 
(such was his original name,) accompanied by the friends of his 
family, repaired to the monastery of Exanceaster. From Exan- 
ccaster he was soon transferred to Nutscelle ; and in both houses 
his rising virtues and abilities commanded the esteem and admi- 
ration of his brethren. After having acquired every species of 
knowledge which was valued at that period, he was advanced 
to the office of teacher : his school was frequented by a crowd 
of students; and to facilitate the diffusion of knowledge, he 
taught, by the command of his superiors, in the neighbouring 
monasteries and convents. At the age of thirty he was ordained 
priest ; and the eloquence or piety of his sermons increased his 
former reputation. He was admitted to the great council of the 
nation : Ina, king of Wessex, honoured him with his confidence ; 
and the ambition of the monk, had he listened to ambition, might 
have justly aspired to the highest ecclesiastical preferments. But 
he had heard of the spiritual conquests of Willibrord and the 
other missionaries : and their example had kindled in his breast 
a desire of contributing, like them, to the progress and diffusion 
of Christianity. The abbot Wibert reluctantly yielded to» his 
entreaties : and Winfrid, accompanied by three of his brethren, 
sailed from the port of London to the coast of Friesland. He 
could not have chosen a more inauspicious moment. Pepin was 
dead ; Charles, his son and successor, was opposed by the riiral 
ambition of Ragenfrid ; and Radbode seized the favourable op- 
portunity to pour his barbarians into the provinces which he had 
been formerly compelled to cede to the power of the Franks. 
The missionaries fled ; the churches were demolished ; and pa- 
ganism recovered the ascendancy. Winfrid, however, pene- 
trated as far as Utrecht ; he even ventured to solicit the protec* 
tion of the king : but his efforts were fruitless ; and prudence 
induced him to return to England, and expect the issue of the 
war in the retirement of his former monastery." 

But in England his humility was soon alarmed by the partial- 
ity of his brethren, who chose him for their superior. To elude 
their importunity, he implored the assistance of Daniel, bishop 
of Winchester : and by the influence of that prelate a new abbot 
was installed, and the missionary was again permitted to pursue 
his apostolic labours. With several companions he sailed to the 

i> St WUUb. Tit 8t Bonif: p^ 256— 26S. edit Semr. 
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continent, and directed his steps to Rome, carrying with him a 
letter from his diocesan. As soon as the pontiflf had learned from 
it the views and qualifications of the pilgrim, he applauded his 
zeal, pointed out Germany as the theatre of his future labours, 
and dismissed him with his advice and benediction. By Liut- 
prand, king of Lombardy, he was received with veneration. 
From the court of that hospitable monarch he crossed the Alps, 
traversed the territory of the Bavarians, and entered the country 
of the Thuringii. The natives had formerly listened to the doc- 
trines of the gospel : but they still retained the habits of paganism, 
and their clergy were few, ignorant of their duties, and irregular 
in their morals. Boniface (he had now assumed a Latin name) 
instructed the people, and reformed the clergy. But he was re- 
called from this pious work to the first object of his choice, by 
the death of Radbode, and the subsequent successes of the 
Franks. Descending the Rhine, he entered Friesland, offered his 
services to Willibrord, and laboured three years under the direc- 
tion of that apostolic prelate. The archbishop revered the vir- 
tues of his new associate ; and determined to ordain him his suc- 
cessor in the see of Utrecht : but Boniface declined the dignity, 
and retired with precipitation among the Hessians and the Old- 
Saxons. The poverty of the country, the inclemency of the 
weather, and the caprice of the barbarians, furnished a long and 
severe trial to the patience of the missionary : but his perse- 
verance subdued every obstacle ; and within a few years he saw 
himself surrounded by a numerous and fervent society of Chris- 
tians." 

By the report of travellers, Gregory II. was first informed of 
the conquests of Boniface : from his letters he learned that many 
thousands of the natives of Hesse, Saxony, and Thuringia, had 
willingly submitted to the doctrines of the gospel. The piety of 
the pontiff was gratified : he summoned the missionary to Rome, 
conferred on him the episcopal ordination,'' and sent him back 
with honour to his converts. From this hour spiritual distinc- 
tions continued to flow upon him. He soon received the pal- 

•4 Ibid. p. 262—268. 

'^ An ancient custom required that biihope, at their ordination, ahoald aabacribe a 
promise, or take an oath, of obedience to their metropolitan. That which was exacted 
l)y the Roman pontiff, is still preserved in the Liber Diamas Rom. Pont p. 69. It is 
divided into two parts. In the first, the bishop promises to profen the faith, maintain 
the unity, and watch over the interests of the church : in the second, to bear tnie aH»- 
gianco to the emperor, to oppose all treasonable practices, and to disclose to the pontiff 
such as may come to his knowledge. But aAer the conquests and conversion of the 
northern nations, it became necessary to change the second part, and adapt it to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the bishop to whom it was proposed. Thos, in the time of 
Gregory the Great, the prelates of the Longobards, instead of the promise of altagianoe 
to the emperor, swore that they would endeavour to preserve a just peace between their 
nation and the Romans. (Lib. Dium. P* 71.) Another alteration was made at the or- 
dination of St Boniface. As several of the French prelates lived in the open infringe- 
ment of the canons, he was made to promiae that he would keep no commanioii witfi 
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lium with the metropolitical jurisdiction; was authorized to 
assume the title of envoy of St. Peter, and legate of the apostolic 
see ; and was appointed the superior not only of the German, 
but also of the Gallic prelates. To relieve the fatigue of the 
reader, I shall neglect the chronology of events, and rapidly no- 
tice the principal of his actions ; 1. As a missionary to the pagan 
nations ; and, 2. As the representative of the Roman pontiff. 

1. The first care of the missionary, after he had received the 
episcopal consecration, was to increase the number of his asso- 
ciates. In a circular letter addressed to the bishops and the prin* 
cipal abbots in England, he painted in lively colours the wants 
of the mission, and exhorted his countrymen to assist him in 
liberating the souls of their fellow-creatures irom the yoke of 
ignorance and paganism. His exhortations were read with con- 
genial sentiments by the more fervent of the monks and clei^ : 
the merit of converting the ipfidels, and the hope of obtaining 
the crown of martyrdom, taught them to despise the dangers and 
difficuhies of the enterprise ; and many zealous missionaries snc- 
cessively crossed the sea, and placed themselves at the disposal 
of the new apostle. No motives but those of the purest seal 
could have supported them under the numerous privations and 
dangers to which they were continually exposed. Bread, in- 
deed, they were able to obtain from the gratitude of their prose- 
lytes, and the menaces of the Franks protected them from tfie in- 
sults of the vanquished barbarians, who refused to listen to their 
doctrine : but for clothing, and almost every other necessary, they 
were compelled to depend on the casual benevolence of their 
distant friends ; and the fruits of their labours were frequently 
destroyed, and their lives endangered, by the hostilities of the 
tribes that still retained the religion and independence of their 
fathers. By one incursion no less than thirty churches were 
levelled with the ground.** 

The next object of the archbishop was to insure a permanent 
supply of missionaries. With this view he erected several 
monasteries, and exhorted his associates to copy his example in 
their different districts. His first foundation was the small cell 
at Ordof ; this was followed by the larger monasteries of Fritzlar, 
and Amelburg : and to them succeeded the rich and magnificent 
abbey of Fulda. An extensive forest, known by the name of 
Buchow, lay in the midst of Franconia, Hesse, Wetteravia, and 
Thuringia. Through it ran the river Fuld, on the banks of 
which Boniface discovered a spot, adapted in his opinion to the 
purposes of a monastic life. A grant of the place was readily 

those prelatei, bat would endeavour to reforai them ; and if bis eflbrts were fnntlaH^ 
would denounce them to the apostolic see. 8ed et si oognovero antistites oootim in- 
stituta antiqua 88. patnim conTsrsari, cum eis nullam habere communionem ant 
junctionem, sed magis, si valuero prohibere, prohibebo; an minus^ ftdelitar 
domno meo apostolico renunciabo. Rxd. p. 70. 
16 8t. Bonii: Ep. 91, 93. 
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obtained from the piety of Carloman, the son of Pepin : Sturm, 
his beloved disciple, with seven associates, cleared the wood, 
and erected the necessary buildings; and Boniface himself taught 
them the strict observance of the rule of St. Btiiiedict. The abbey 
continued to flourish after the death of its founder, and withiu 
the space of a few years contained four hundred monks. Till its 
late secularization its superior was a prince of the empire, and 
styled himself primate of all the abbots of Gaul and Germany.*^ 

For the education of the female sex, Boniface solicited the 
assistance of Tetta, the abbess of Winburn ; and Lioba, with 
several of the sisters, readily devoted themselves to so meritorious 
an attempt. To these he afterwards joined several other English 
ladies, who were animated with similar views, and equally 
desirous to partake in the merit of the missionaries. Lioba was 
placed in the convent of Bischofesheim, on the Tuber ; Tecla, at 
Chitzingen, in Franconia; Walpurge, at Heidenheim, near the 
Brentz ; and Chunihild and Chunitrude were sent, the former into 
Thuringia, the latter into Bavaria." 

As Boniface advanced in age, he found himself unequal to the 
administration of so extensive a diocese. With the permission of 
the pontiff, and the consent of Carloman, he established four 
episcopal sees at Erford, Buraburg, Aichstad, and Wurtzburg ; 
and intrusted them to the care of four of the most zealous among 
his associates, Adelhard, Wintan, Willibald, and Burchard.** 

2. But the Anglo-Saxon did not confine his pastoral solicitude 
to the nations whom, by his preaching, he had converted to the 
Christian faith. In quality of apostolic legate, he visited Bavaria, 
and was received by the Duke Odilo with respect and kindness. 
The Bavarian church was then governed by Vivila, a prelate 
ordained for that mission by the sovereign pontiff. Boniface 
judged that a greater number of pastors was necessary to ac- 
celerate the progress of the gospel, and divided the country into 
four smaller dioceses. Vivilo was obliged to content himself 
with the bishopric of Passau; John, an Anglo-Saxon, was 
ordained for that of Saltzburg ; and Goibald and Erembert were 
placed in the churches of Ratisbon and Fresingen." 

During the preceding century, the ambition of the mayors of 
the palace had dissolved the bands of civil subordination, and 
ecclesiastical polity, in the empire of the Franks. The regulations 
of the canons were openly infringed ; the highest dignities of the 
church were usurped by powerful and rapacious laymen ; and 
the clerical and monastic bodies were ignorant of the duties of 
their profession. To recall the severity of the ancient discipline 
was the great ambition of Boniface : and Carloman, whose 

'7 Vit Bonif. p. 271, 272. 277. Ep. 142. 

18 Othloni vit. 8t. Bonif. apudCanii. ant Lect torn, iiu AnnaLBeDsd. toakiLpbTS. 

I* 8t Bonif. Ep. 131, 132. 

30 Vit St Bonif. auct WUlibaL p. 274. 

34 Z 
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piety readily listened to his suggestions, ordered the bishops of 
Austrasia to obey the summons of the legate. They met him 
successively in council, and respectfully subscribed to the canooa 
which he dictated.'^ Pepin imitated the zeal of his brother ; a 
synod of three-and-twenty bishops assembled at Soissons ; and 
by the care of Boniface, a uniformity of discipline was intro> 
duced throughout all the churches of the Franks. 

An important revolution marks the history of this period. The 
sceptre had long since slipped from the feeble grasp of the Me 
rovingian kings into the hands of Charles Martel and his sods. 
These princes at first contented themselves with the power, with- 
out the title of royalty : and, on the calends of May, the 
hereditary monarch of the Franks was annually exhibited to the 
veneration of his subjects. But Pepin soon dismissed the dan- 
gerous pageant : Childric, the last king of the race of .Clovis, was 
shorn in the monastery of Sithiu ; and Boniface, if we may be- 
Ueve a host of ancient writers, crowned the mayor of the palace, 
according to the wish or the advice of Pope Zachar)\ No point 
of history is, perhaps better attested than the share which the 
pontiff and his legate bore in this transaction :^) yet several 
French critics have ventured to call it in question ; and their 
rational skepticism may be excused or justified by the silence of 
Zachary and Boniface, and of Anastasius and Willibald, their 
ancient biographers. 

Towards the close of his life the archbishop fixed his residence 
in the city of Mentz ; and with the consent of Pepin and the 
pontiff ordained to succeed him his disciple Lullus, formerly a 
monk of Malmesbury. It was his wish to resume the labours 
of his youth, and spend his last breath in the conversion of the 
pagans. Attended by one bishop, three priests, three deacons, 
four monks, and forty-one laymen, he descended the Rhine, and 
penetrated to the centre of East-Friesland. By his exhortation 
some thousands of the idolaters were induced to abandon the 
altars of the gods, and to submit to the rite of baptism. After a 
short delay a general assembly of the neophytes was summoned 
to receive the sacrament of confirmation on the vigil of Pentecost; 
and in a tent in the plain of Dockum the archbishop waited the 
arrival of his converts. At the break of day he was informed 
that a body of Frisians, completely armed and of hostile aspect, 
were rapidly approaching. The laymen prepared to defend their 
lives : but Boniface, going out of his tent, bade them sheathe 
their swords, and receive with patience the crown of martyrdom. 
He had scarcely spoken, when the barbarians rushed upon theniy 
and immolated the whole company to their fury. But their 
avarice was disappointed: and instead of the treasures which 

3> Int epist 8t Bonif. p. 110. 112. 

33 See Eginbard, Annales LauieahamenMi, Loinlani, Fatdemefy Bertiiiiiiii, dec. 
apod Le Cointe, Annal. torn. !▼. 
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they expected, they obtained only a few books, with the use of 
which they were unacquainted. At the news, the Christian 
Frisians were fired with indignation : they assembled in great 
numbers, and within three days revenged the death of their 
teacher in the blood of his murderers.^ 

The fate of Boniface did not arrest the zeal of his country- 
men ; and the nations whom he had converted, listened with 
docility to the instructions of his followers. But the first that 
added a new people to the Christian name, was Willehad, a 
Northumbrian priest, who, with the permission of his bishop and 
of King Alhred, sailed, in 772, to the northern coast of Germany. 
As soon as he had landed, he visited the plain of Dockum, kissed 
the ground which had been sanctified by the blood of the mar- 
tyrs, and rose from prayer animated with the spirit of his pre- 
decessor. With irresistible eloquence he preached to the bar- 
barians the doctrine of the gospel. The dangers to which he 
was frequently exposed, were repaid by the success of his 
labours ; and the knowledge of the true God was successively 
planted on the banks of the Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe. 
Wigmode, the country lying between the two last rivers, became 
the principal theatre of his zeal ; and during seven years he 
governed the mission with the authority, but without the ordi- 
nation, of a bishop. When the Saxons made a last efibrt to 
throw off the yoke of the Franks, the Christians were the first 
victims of their fury. The churches erected by Willehad were 
demolished ; five of his associates, with their companions, were 
massacred ; and the missionary himself escaped ^ith difficulty 
into Friesland. But after two years, the fortune of Charlemagne 
invited him to return, and he was ordained the first bishop of 
the Saxons. He chose for his residence a spot on the right bank 
of the Weser, where he built a cathedral, and laid the founda- 
tions of the city of Bremen. He died in 789.** 

From Germany the zeal of the Anglo-Saxon missionaries in- 
duced them to cross the Baltic; and Sigfrid, a priest of York, 
about the middle of the tenth century, preached, at the request 

'3 Vit. S. Bonif. p. 279. The benefits, which Gennany reoeiTed from the minliliy 
of Boniface, have not acreened him from the wevetitj of criticiim ; and the gmtitode of 
Moflheim has induced him to draw a diaadvantageoDS portrait of t&e apostle of his 
country. If we may believe him, Boniface often employed fimad and Tiolenoe to 
multiply the number of his converts ; and his own letters prove him to have been a man 
of an arrogant and insidious temper, and profoundly ignorant of many necessary truths, 
and of the real nature of the Christian religion. Mosh. sec viii par. 1, e. 1. As the 
German historian does not attempt to fortify his assertions by any reference to andent 
writers, they must rest on his own authority : but if the reader think proper to peruse 
either the letters of the missionary, or his life by 8t Willibald, he will be enabled to 
form an accurate notion of the veracity and impartiality of his accuser. The Anglo- 
Saxons considered Boniface as the glory of the nation. He died in 765, and id the 
first synod which was held the following year, they enrolled his name in the calendar, 
and chose him for one of the patrons of their church. Ep. Cuthb. aidiieii. p. 94. 

34 Anna]. Bened. tom. u. p^ S22. 256. 860. 291. 
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of Olave Scotkonung, king of Upsal, to the natives of Sweden* 
The prince, his family, and army, received the sacrament of bap- 
tism ; five episcopal sees were filled with pastors by the exertions 
of the missionary ; and though he lost his three nephews by the 
cruelty of the idolaters, he at last succeeded in fixing the church 
of Sweden on a firm and lasting foundation. He died in 1002, 
and was buried at Wexiow, which had been his principal resi- 
dence.** Ulfrid and Eskill, two of his countrymen, were mar- 
tyred some time after by the inhabitants.** 

In Denmark the seeds of the gospel had been sown at difierent 

e^riods by the successors of St. Willehad, the archbishops of 
remen : but their success had been limited and transitory ; and 
many missions were begun, many generations passed, before the 
fierce, intractable spirit of the natives could be induced to bend 
to the mild precepts of Christianity. A share of the merit of this 
pious work is due to the Anglo-Saxons ; several of whom were 
transported by Canute the Great to Denmark, th»t, by their vir- 
tue and preaching, they might disseminate the Christian faith 
among his subjects. Bernard presided with episcopal authority 
in Schonen ; Gerbrand in Zealand, and Reinher in Finland : but 
all three acknowledged the superior jurisdiction of Unuan, arch 
bishop of Bremen.*'' 

The first of the Norwegian kings who received the sacrament 
of baptism, was Haco, surnamed the good. With the zeal of a 
proselyte he endeavoured to propagate the Christian religion ; 
and at his request bishops and priests were sent from England to 
his assistance. In a public assembly he exhorted the deputies 
of the nation to embrace the new worship : but they despised 
his eloquence and authority, and compelled him to revert to the 
worship of his fathers." Paganism retained the superiority in 
Norway till the accession of St. Olave. In one of those pirati- 
cal expeditions which were the darling employment of the 
northern chieftains, he was converted to the faitn by a hermit 
on one of the Scilly islands. When he had obtained the crown 
by the death of Haco the bad, he made it his principal ambition 
to convert his subjects ; the severity of his laws abolished or re- 
pressed the practices of ancient superstition ; the priests of Wo- 
den were put to death without mercy ; and Norway was filled 
with real or pretended Christians. His assistants and advisers 
were Anglo-Saxons ; Grimkele, bishop of Drontheim, Sigefrid, 
Rodolf, and Bernard, whose labours were not confined to the 
continent, but extended to all the islands which owned the do- 
minion of the king of the Northmen.*^ 

^ Apod BemeL p. 1, cit. Batlcr, Feb. 16. ^ Adun. Bvumh. L U. e. 44. 

3' Chron. HolntiB, c. 10—18. Adam. Brem. I ii. c. 88. 

** Bnorre, |>. 138. 

^ n»d. 883. 858. Adam. Bramen. L it c. 40. 48. Anno 1087. 
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(A)— p. 64. 

Towards the close of his reign* Ethelwulf made a valuable dona- 
tion to the church. It is, however, difficult to ascertain the true im* 
port of this donation. Some writers have described it as the esta- 
blishment of tithes, (Selden, Hist, of Tithes, c. 8,) and, in defence of 
their opinion, appeal to the testimony of Ingulf. (Tunc primo cum 
decimis omnium terrarum ac bonorura aliorum sive catallorum uni- 
versam dotaverat ecclesiam. Ing. f. 494.) I have, however, shown 
(p. 64) that tithes were introduced some centuries before : nOr can I 
conceive how ** the tenth part of the land" can mean no more than 
the donation of the tenth part of the produce of the land. The an* 
cient historians may, in general, be divided into two classes. The 
first appear to limit the grant, whatever may have been its ultimate 
object, to the tenth part of the royal demesne lands. (Teo^an bael 
hip lonbep. Chron. Sax. p. 76. Totam terram suam pro Christo 
decimavit, Ailred, inter z. script, p. 351. Totam terram suam de- 
cumavit. Hunt. I. v. p. 200. Decimam partem terrs meae. Chart. 
apud Wilk. p. 184. Totam "terram de dominico suo deeimavit. 
Annai. Winton. apud Dudg. Monaat torn. i. p. 82. Decimam partem 
omnium terrarum in manibus suis existentium eceleais donavit Aogli- 
canae. Rudbome, p. 200.) The others, and in general the more 
ancient, extend it to all his dominions. (Decimam totins ragni mii 
partem ah omni regali servitio et tributo liberavit, et in sempitemo 
graphio in cruce Christi uni et trino Deo immolavit Asser, p. 2* 
Hoved. p. 232. Decumavit de omni possessione sua in partem 
domini, et in universo regimine principatus sui sic instituit Ethelw. 
I. iii. c. 3, f. 478. Decimam omnium hydarum intra regnum suum. 
Malm, de Reg. I. ii. c. 2, f. 20.) There are also two charters given by 
Ethelwulf on this subject The first is dated in the year 854, and 
appears from the signatures to have regarded only the kingdom of 
Wessex. In it he says, Perfeci, ut decimam' partem terrflrom per 
regnum meum non sohim saeris ecclesiis darem, venun etiam et 
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mlDistris meis in perpetuam libertatem habere concederem. Malm. 
de Pont 1. y. p. 360, edit. Gale. Regrlst Abend, apud Dugd. Monast* 
torn. i. p. 100. From these words the grant appears to have been 
made to the secular as well as the spiritual thanes ; and was, perhaps, 
a donation, not of lands, but of immunities. This idea is strength- 
ened by the additional clause in the copy preserved by the monks of 
Malmesbury. Terra autem ista, quam in libertate ponimus, ad eccle* 
siam pertinens Meldubesburg, est Piretune, &c. Malm. ibid. The 
second charter was given in the following year, and subscribed by the 
kings of Mercia and East-Anglia, and by all the bishops of England. 
The donation is expressed in the following terms : Aliqnam por- 
tionem terrse hereditariam, antea possidentibus omnibus gradibus, 
sive famulis et famulabus Dei Deo servientibus, sive laicis miseris 
(perhaps ministris, as in the former charter,) semper decimam 
mansionem ; ubi minimus sit, turn decimam partem omnium bonomm 
in libertatem perpetuam donari sancts ecclesiae digudicavi. Wilk. ex 
Ingul. p. 183. This charter appears also to regard lands, which 
were already in the possession of the clergy and laity, (antea possi- 
dentibus,) and therefore can hardly mean any thing more than a grant 
of the great ecclesiastical privilege, that is, of immunity from all 
secular services, to the tenth part of such lands. This is insinnated 
in another part of the charter, in which it is termed a partial diminu- 
tion of servitude. Eo libentius pro nobis ad Deum sine cessalione 
preces fundant, quo eorum servitutem in aliqua parte levigamns. 
Char. ibid. The grant of Ethelwulf is adverted to in a charter said 
to have been given by his grandson, Edward, to the new minster at 
Winchester, and extracted by Alford from the annals of Hyde. Ego 
Edvardus Sazonum Rex, ex decimatione, quam avi mei decimavemnty 
ex eorum propriis terris istius regni, ministris snis aliqoibus, sive 
etiam peregrinis, episcopis et bonis presbyteris, et monasteriis etiam 
emendandis, et pascendis pauperibus, tradiderunt ea rations ut pro 
rege missarum celebrationem et votivas orationes faciant, &c. Alfordi 
Annal. tom. iii. p. 207. 



(B)— p. 66. 

Hbre it may not be amiss to notice an error, to which the an- 
thority of respectable names has imparted the semblance of truth. It 
has long been fashionable to decry the clergy of the middle ages. 
Among their real or imaginary faults, they have been accused of 
valuing religion only as the source of temporal wealth ; and in sap- 
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port of the charge, we are perpetually referred to the definition of a 
good Christian, attributed to St. Eloi, bishop of Noyon, in the seventh 
century. The history of this definition may, perhaps, amuse the 
reader. D^achery, a Benedictine monk, had rescued from the moths 
and cobwebs an old manuscript, containing the life of the saint : he 
published it in the fifth volume of his Spicilegium ; and it fell into 
the hands of Maclaine, the English translator of Mosheim. With an 
eager eye this writer perused its contents, and selected from it a pas- 
sage, which he appended, as a valuable ornament, to the text of the 
German historian. It was the character of the good Christian ; and 
this character was made to consist in paying the dues of the church, 
and performing a few external practices of devotion : qualifications, 
which, as he observes more at length, might fill the cofiers of the 
clergy, but could not satisfy the demands of the gospel. (Mosh. cent 
vii. part 2, c. 3.) The present of Maclaine was gratefully accepted 
by the prejudices of his readers ; and Robertson, who reprinted it* 
publicly acknowledged his obligations to him for the perusal of so 
important a passage. (Hist. Charles V. yoi. i. p. 218, octavo edit.) 
From that period, it has held a very distinguished place in every in- 
vective which has been published against the clergy of former ages : 
and the definition of the good Christian has been re-echoed a thou- 
sand times, by the credulity of writers and their readers. May I 
hope to escape the imputation of skepticism, when I own, that I have 
always been inclined to mistrust this host of witnesses and their quo- 
tations ? I at last resolved to consult the original document, nor were 
my expectations disappointed. I discovered that the bishop of Noyon 
had been foully calumniated, and that, instead of his real doctrine, a 
garbled extract had been presented to the public. That the good 
Christian should pay the dues of the church, he indeed requires : bat 
he also requires, that he should cultivate peace among his neighbours, 
forgive his enemies, love all mankind as himself, observe the precepts 
of the decalogue, and faithfuUycomply with the engagements which 
he contracted at his baptism. Non ergo vobis sufiicit, charissimi, 
quod Christianum nomen accepistis, si opera Christiana non facitis. 
Illi enim prodest, quod Christianus vocatur, qui semper Christ! pr«- 
cepta mente retinet, et opere perficit : qui furtum scilicet non facit« 
qui falsum testimonium non dicit, qui nee mentitur nee perjerat, qui 
adulterium non committit, qui nullum hominem odit, sed omnes sicut 
semetipsum diligit, qui inimicis suis malum non reddit, sed magis pro 
ipsis orat, qui lites non concitat, sed discordes ad concordiam revocat, 
6lc, Dach. Spicil. tom. v. p. 213. On account of its similarity, I 
shall subjoin another description of the good Christian, from an An- 
glo-Saxon prelate, Wulstan, arehbishop of York. ** Let w always 
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profess ODe trae faith, and love God with all our mind and miffbt, 
carefully keep all his commandments, and give to Ood that part (of 
our substance) which by his grace we are able to give, and earnestly 
avoid all evil, and act righteously to all others, that is, behave to 
others, as we wish others to behave to us. He is a good Christ^ 
who observeth this." Sermo Lupi Epis. apud Whd. p. 487. 



(O— p. 70. 

It is no easy matter to determine the relative value of the differenl 
denominations of Anglo-Saxon money. The following is the most 
accurate information, which I have been able to collect on this subjeeU 

1. The principal of the Anglo-Saxon coins appears to have been 
the silver penny. tThere is no evidence that our ancestors poseesaed 
any national pieces of a higher value. 

By a statute, made in the reign of Edward I., it was orderedt that 
each penny should weigh thirty-two grains of wheat, taken from the 
middle of the ear ; that twenty of these pennies should make one 
ounce ; and twelve ounces one pound. (Spelm. Gloss, voce Denar.) 
This statute appears not to have altered, but only to have declared the 
legitimate weight of the English penny. Every more ancient docu- 
ment agrees in dividing the pound of silver into the same number of 
pennies. 

I therefore conceive the penny always to have been the two hun- 
dred and fortieth part of a pound of silver : nor can I assent to those 
writers, who have ingeniously contended for two sorts of pennies ; 
the larger, of which five, and the smaller, of which twelve a^ be- 
lieved to have composed the shilling. For if the shilling of five 
pennies had contained as much silver as that of twelve, it must have 
been indifferent to the receiver, what shillings were offered him in 
payment : nor would the legislature so often have distinguished be- 
tween the two sorts of shillings, and ordered some penalties to be 
discharged in shillings of five, and others in those of twelve pennies. 

To prove the existence of two sorts of pennies, it has been observed 
that, in the laws of Alfred, mention is made of pounds mejijia 
penin^a, (Leg. Sax. p. 35,) and in those ascribed to William the Con- 
queror, of bener deners. (Turner, vol. iv. p. 168. I hikve not found 
the original passage.) But I conceive the first passage should be tnne* 
lated shining pennies, or pennies fresh firom the mint ; the ieeoQd« 
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better pennies, or such as were not adulterated with too great a quan- 
tity of alloy. From Domesday Book, and other authorities, we know 
that, when the king's treasurers suspected the purity of the silver, 
ihey refused it: and that, when the pennies had been diminished by 
remaining long in circulation, they required others, or a greater number 
to make up the weight. JEUric translates, probata moneta publica* 
money of full weight: be pullon ^epihce. Thwaites, Heptat. 
p. 30. 

For the convenience of smaller payments, the penny was frequently 
clipped into two equal parts, each of which was called a haeflingi or 
half-penny : and these were again divided into halves, which were 
named feorthlings, or farthings. 

In the Saxon translation of the gospels, are mentioned the wecg, 
(Matth. xvii. 27,) which I conceive to mean only a piece of money, 
and the styca. (Mark xii. 42.) In this passage, two stycas are said 
to be the fourth of a penny. In the parallel passage in St. Luke, 
(xxi. 2,) the same sum is called two feorthlings. It shonld, however, 
be observed, that the translators are different — i^lfric in the latter, 
Aldred or Farmen in the former. In the year 1695, a considerable 
number of small copper coins, supposed to be stycas, were found near 
Rippon. Gibson's Cam. vol. i. p. cciii. 

In the laws of Alfred, (Leg. Sax. p. 45,) and of Henry I. (ibid. p. 
282,) mention is made of the third part of a penny. I am ignorant 
whether it was a coin, or only a division of the penny. Most pro- 
bably it was the latter. 

2. The shilling appears to have denoted a certain number of pen- 
nies, and to have varied in value at different times, and in different 
places. As this opinion has been controverted, I may be allowed to 
produce a few instances, by which I conceive it may be clearly estar 
blished. 

From the laws of Ethelred and Canute, (Leg. Sax. p. 113, 127,) it 
appears that one hundred and twenty shillings were the half of five 
pounds. Whence it follows, that the pound consisted of forty-eight 
shillings, and each shilling of five pennies, since the pound contained 
in all two hundred and forty pennies. This inference is confirmed by 
iElfric, who assures us, that when he wrote, five pennies were equal 
to one shilling. Fip penm^ar S^^^^^'S^^ snne f cilhnse. Wilk* 
Gloss, p. 416. 

From the laws of Henry I. it appears, that fifty shillings were, at 
that period, the half of five pounds. (Leg. Sax. p. 272.) Whence 
it follows that the pound consisted of twenty shillings, and each shil- 
ling of twelve pennies, as the pound of silver was still coined into two 
35 
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hundred and forty pennies. This inference is confirmed by sevenl 
payments in Domesday Book, of twenty shillings to the pound : and 
by the Danegeld of the year 1083, which, by the Saxon Chronicle, is 
said to have been seventy-two pennies, (p. 185,) by other historianat 
six shillings. (Mat. Paris p. 0, Westmon. p. 229, and BromptoOv 
p. 078.) 

In the laws of Alfred, the different wounds which may be inflicted 
on the human body, are carefully enumerated, and a pecuniary com* 
pensation is assigned to each, proportionate to the injury which it 
was supposed to occasion. (Leg. Sax. p. 45.) The whole chaptert 
with the same fines, is inserted in the laws of Henry I. ; but the Nor* 
man legislator, to prevent mistakes, admonishes his readers, that the 
shillings which are mentioned in it, are only shillings of five penniea. 
(Ibid. p. 281, 282.) 

In the laws of Ina, and of Edward, the successor of Alfred, we are 
told, that the healsfang for a man, whose were was .twelve hundred 
shillings, amounted to one hundred and twenty shillings. (Lex. Sax. 
p. 25. 54.) In those of Henry I., we are told, that the heaUfang 
of a man whose were was twelve hundred shillings, or twenty- 
five pounds, amounted to one hundred and twenty shillings, which, 
according to the method of computation then in use, were only fifty 
shillings, (qui faciunt hodie solidos quinquaginta. Leg. Sax. p. 269.) 
Here the Norman observes, that the twelve hundred shillings, which, 
according to the ancient laws, were still demanded for the ti;ere, were 
the ancient shillings of ^ve pennies, since they were only eqaal to 
twenty-five pounds, and that the one hundred and twenty shillings for 
the healsfang were of the same description, and equal to no more 
than fifty of the common shillings of twelve pence. In eflect, one 
hundred and twenty shillings of five pennies, and fifty of twelve, 
give equally six hundred pennies. 

According to the laws of Alfred, the horhbryce was a penalty of 
five pounds, (Leg. p. 35 ;) according to those of Henry I., it was one 
hundred shillings. (Leg. p. 250.) Five pounds of two hundred and 
forty pennies, and one hundred shillings of twelve pennies, give 
equally twelve hundred pence. 

In the laws of Ethelred and Canute, (Leg. p. 113. 127,) the 
griihbrycef the penalty for violating the peace of a church of the 
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In the laws of Henry I., (Leg. p. 272,) the same penalty is stated 
as follows. For a church of the 

Pounds, Shillings, Pennies. 

1st class was 5 =» 100 = 1200 

2d << i » 50 » 600 

3d <« ^ s 25 = 300 

4th " J = 12-6 = 150 

In both statements the value is the same. The only difference is 
in the shillings, which in the first are shillings of five, in the second 
of twelve pennies. 

From these instances it may be inferred—-!. That the same pecu- 
niary compensations for crimes were in general continued by the Nor- 
man, which had been originally enforced by the Saxon princes:— 
2. That under the Saxons they were paid in shillings of five, under the 
Normans, in shillings of twelve pennies : — 3. That the pennies con- 
tinued of the same value, and the only difference was in the amount 
of the nominal sum called a shilling, which first denoted five, and 
afterwards twelve pennies. 

It is difficult to discover at what period the shilling of twelve pen- 
nies was first employed. That it was introduced by some of the 
foreign adventurers, who, during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 
turies, settled in England, is evident : that it should be assigned to the 
national partiality of the Norman conquerors, is highly probable: 
both because it first appears in the English laws after the conquest, 
and because it is known to have been the shilling in use among aU the 
provinces, which originally composed the empire of the Franks. 
(The French pound contained two hundred and forty pennies, or 
twenty shillings of twelve pennies each. Mabil. sasc. iv. Bened. 
praef. i. p. cxi. It was fixed at this sum by Pepin and Charlemagne. 
Du Fresne, Glos. p. 894. The Spanish pound contained three hun- 
dred pennies, and only twelve shillings of twenty-five pennies each. 
Mabil. Anal. vet. p. 551.) To this opinion, however, it may be ob- 
jected, that in the history of Ely, mention is made of payments of 
twenty shillings to the pound, as early as the reign of Edgar, (Hist. 
Elien. p. 473 :) and in iBlfric's version of Exodus, c. zxi. ▼. 10, the 
mx^t'abe, which Alfred, in his laws, declares to be the woman's 
dower, (Leg. Sax. p. 39,) is said to be twelve shillings of twelve pen- 
nies, (I>a pmb cpelp pcdhnjaf be cpelp peni^on. Thwaites, 
Heptat. p. 85.) It is not, however, impossible, that the monk of 
Ely, as he wrote after tlie conquest, might adopt, instead of the 
ancient, the new method of computation, which was more intelligible 
to his readers : and as the passage in iElfric is an addition to the 
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original, it might, perhaps, be Inserted by some of his copyists as m 
note, and have crept from the margin into the text. 

There is reason to believe that, even among the Saxon nations, the 
shilling did not always denote the same number of pennies. The 
shilling of five pennies, was the shilling of Wessex ; the head, as it 
is styled by Henry L, of the empire and the laws, (Quas caput regiii 
est et legum. Leg. Sax. p. 265 :) but in Mercia the shilling appears 
to have contained no more than four pennies. 

That the Mercians followed a particular method of calculation. Is 
insinuated in the laws of Athelstan, from which we learn that a cer- 
tain sum of money among the Angles, was equal to one hundred 
pounds in the Mercian law. (be mypcna la^e. Leg. Sax. p. 71.) 

In the assessment of the Weregild, we are told, that among the 
Mercians, seven thousand two hundred shillings are equal to one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. (Ibid. p. 72.) Hence it follows, that sixty 
Mercian shillings made a pound, and that, of consequence, each shil- 
ling could contain no more than four pennies. 

This inference is confirmed by a passage in the same laws, in 
which four pennies, and shortly after one shilling, are mentioned, as 
the sum contributed by each member of an association in London. 
Ibid. p. 66. 

In the laws ascribed to William the Conqueror, we are told, that 
the shilling English is four pennies. (Leg. p. 221.) If the reading 
be correct, this must be the Mercian shilling. 

Hence it may not be rash to infer, that the shilling denoted among 
the West-8axons five, the Mercians four, and the Normans twelve 
pennies. 

In ancient charters we sometimes meet with mention of sicli : in 
Archbishop £gbert*s dialogue, (p. 272, 273. 275,) of sicli and argentei 
for the same sum. Both words were borrowed from the Latin transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, and adopted by the Saxon writers in that lan- 
guage, as less barbarous than the national term scyllinge. In the ver- 
nacular version of the gospels, argenteus is always rendered by shil- 
ling, in that of Genesis, it is rendered a shilling, p. 27, and a penny, 
p. 43. iBlfric translates siclus by fcdlm;* Gen. xxiii. 16, and 
Exod. xxi. 32, by encf a. Jos. vii. 21. 

3. Among the Angles, (mne mib En^lum. Leg. p. 71. Perhaps 
the Middle-Angles mentioned by Bede, 1. iii. c. 21,) the pennies seem 
to have been computed, not by shillings, but by thrymsas. The 
word is derived from bpeo or bpim, and appears to mean three pen- 
nies. That such was the real value of the thrymsa, may be deduced 
iirom the laws of Athelstan, from which we learn that two hundred 
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and sixty-six thrymsas amon^ the Angles, were equal to two hundred 
shillings among the Mercians. (Leg. p. 71.) Two hundred and 
sixty -six thrymsas of three pennies, give seven hundred and ninety- 
eii^fit pennies, and two hundred Mercian shillings of four, give eight 
hundred pennies. The difference is only two, and in so large a sum 
m'itr\\{ have been overlooked by the legislator, for the sake of a round 
number. Such instances occur in the Saxon laws. See Leg. Sax. 
p. 269. 

•I. Of the value of the sceatta, I am compelled to confess my 
iifnorance. From a diligent comparison of the sums mentioned in 
the laws of Ethelbert, king of Kent, the sceatta appears to have been 
the twentieth part of a shilling. Flence, if the shilling in these laws 
l)c that of Wessex, the sceatta will be one-fourth, if that of Mercia, 
one-fifth of a penny. But at the distance of three centuries it appears 
to denote a much greater sum. In the laws of Athelstan, the king's 
Weregild is said to be, according to the custom of Mercia, thirty 
thousand srcattas, which, by the computation mentioned above, will 
amount to no more than twenty-five pounds. Yet we are told imme- 
diately after, that it is equal to one hundred and twenty pounds, which 
makes each sceatta equal to one penny and the twenty-fourth part of 
a penny. I suspect the correctness of the passage. 

f). The ora first appears in the convention between Edward and 
(>uthrun, king of the Danes; it is often mentioned afVerwards, and 
n[>pc.'irs to have boon peculiar to the countries in which the Danes 
w(>ro settled. In the laws of Ethelred, the ora is said to be the 
tiftrnitli part of a pound. (Spelm. Gloss, voce Ora. Wilk. Gloss. 
voce llustingr.) It was, therefore, equal to sixteen pennies; and 
surh iH the value nvcribed to it by iElfric, according to Spelmant 
(ibid.) and liy the register of Hurton, according to Camden. (Gib- 
son*s Camden, Wiltshire, p. 130.) Twenty oras, if the register be 
rorrrct, wore equal to two marks, or three hundred and twenty pen* 
ni(*!t. But tliouj^h sixteen new pennies made an ora, yet in many 
pay men tH twenty were exacted on account of the diminution of the 
coin by circulation. Domesday, Gale, p. 759. 705. 

6. The mancus was the eighth of a pound. iElfric, after obsenr- 
ing that five pennies make a shilling, adds, and thirty pennies a 
mancun. (Wilk. Gloss, voce Manca.) It is said in one chapter of the 
lawM (»f Henry 1., (c. 34,) that thirty shillings of five pennies make 
five mancuses ; and in another, that twelve common shillmgs and six* 
pence make five mancuses. In each passage the mancus appears to 
have contained thirty pennies. 

7. The mark is so frequently mentioned among the different deno- 

2 A 
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minationB of Saxon money, that it must appear surprising any doabt 
should exist respecting its value. By Spelman (Gloss, voce Marca) 
it is said to have been at one period equal to no more than two pen- 
nies. But he was deceived by a law of Edward the Confessor, the 
true meaning of which may be discovered from a parallel law of 
William the Conqueror. (Compare Leg. p. 198, with p. 222.) Other 
writers have pronounced the mark to be the same sum with the maneus : 
and in some passages, particularly in the laws of Henry I., these two 
denominations appear to be used indiscriminately. But this I am in- 
clined to ascribe to the negligence of the copyists, who might easily 
confound words so similar to each other as marca and manea. At aa 
early period after the conquest, the mark was two-thirds of a pound, 
(at this value it was called on the continent the English mark. Da 
Fresne, Gloss, p. 438,) and there is every reason to believe it to have 
been the same under the Saxon princes. This I shall endeavour to 
prove, by showing that the latter computation agrees, and the former 
disagrees, with tlie relative value of the sums mentioned in the Anglo- 
Saxon laws. 

In the convention between Alfred and Guthnin, the life of an English 
and a Danish thane is declared to be of equal value : and the com- 
pensation for each is said to be eight half-marks of gold : that is, if 
the mark were two-thirds of a pound, thirty-two ounces ; if, like the 
maneus, one-eighth, six ounces. Under the Normans, tlie value of 
gold to silver was as one to nine or ten, (Spel. Gloss, p. 397. Wilk. 
Gloss, p. 416 ;) and, as far as I can judge, the same proportion seems 
to have obtained under the Saxons. In this supposition thirty-two 
ounces of gold will be worth about twenty-five pounds of silver, and 
six ounces of gold worth about five pounds. To decide which of 
these computations deserves the preference, we need only examine 
the laws of Ethelred and Henry I., in which the same law is re- 
enacted, and the penalty is declared to be twenty-five pounds of silver. 
(See Leg. Sax. p. 47. 105. 265.) 

Among the Danes, the lahslite, the fine for violating the law, was 
five marks, if the criminal were a king's thane ; three, if he were a 
landholder; and twelve oras, if he were a countryman. (Leg. p. 101.) 
Supposing the mark to be no more than the maneus, the thane would 
pay thirty shillings, the landholder eighteen, and the countryman 
thirty-eight shillings and two-pence, which is evidently wrong. But 
supposing the mark to be two-thirds of a pound, the thane would 
pay one hundred and sixty shillings, the landholder ninety-six, and 
the countryman thirty-eight and two-pence, which appears nearer to 
the truth. 
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In the laws attributed to Edward the Confessor, (Leg. p. 100,) the 
manbote to be paid to the king or archbishop, for the murder of one 
of their retainers, was three marks ; to a bishop or earl, forty-eight 
shillings of five pennies, equal to twenty of twelve ; to a thane, 
twenty-four of five pennies, or ten of twelve. Supposing the mark 
to be two-thirds of a pound, three marks are ninety-six shillings of 
five pennies, and forty of twelve. That this is the true value of the 
three marks, will appear from the gradual diminution of the manbote 
in geometrical proportion. 

Marks. ShUKngi of 5. Shittingi of 12. 

King's manbote 3 s 06 b 40 

Bishop's manbote J &s 48 la 20 

Thane's manbote | &s 24 b 10 

Hence, I conclude the Anglo-Saxon mark was two-thirds of the 
pound, or one hundred and sixty pennies. 

The Saxon money may» therefore, be reckoned as follows : 

Permiei, 
The pound 1 » 240 

The mark J » 160 

The mancus i la 30 

Theora j\ » 10 

The greater shilling ^ ss 12 

The common shilling ^^ ss 6 

The Mercian shilling ^ a 4 

The thrymsa ,y a 3 

The penny ^ « 1 
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The most accurate account of the discipline observed in the double 
monasteries, among the Anglo-Saxons, occurs in the life of St Lioba, 
written by Ralph, a monk of Fulda, and contemporary historian. In 
quo (Winbume) duo monasteria antiquius a regibns gentis illius con- 
structa sunt, muris altis et firmis circumdata, et omni tufficientia 
sumptuum rationabili dispositione procnrata, unum scilicet derico- 
rum, alterum feminarum. Quorum ab initio fundationia suae ea lege 
disciplines ordinatum est, ut nentnim eorum dispar aexna ingrederatar. 
Nunquam enim virorum congtegationeiii femina, aut Tirgiinuii oontor* 
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bernia quisquam virorum intrare permittebatar, exceptis solniliroodo 
presbyteris, qui in ecclesiaa earum ad agenda Missaram officia tantuin 
ingredi solebant, el consummata celeriter oratione atatim ad sua t»- 
dire. Feminarum vero qusecumque ssculo renuntians earam collegio 
sociari voluerat, nunquam exitura intrabat, nisi causa rationabilis vel 
magnse cujuslibet utilitatis existens earn cum consilio emitteret Pono 
ipsa congregation is mater, quando aliquid externum pro utilitate Mo- 
nasterii ordinare vel mandare necesse erat, per fenestram loquebatnr. 
Tetta abbatissa virgines cum quibus indesinenter manebat* adeo im- 
munes a virorum voluit esse consortio, ut non tantum laicia aut de- 
ricis, verum etiam ipsis quoque Episcopis in congregationem earum 
negaret ingressum. Vit. St. Liobae apud Mab. Act. SS. Bened* sec. 89 
p. 246. See also Bede, 1. iv. c. 7; iii. c. 11. 



(E)— p. 92. 

I SHALL take this opportunity to add a few miscellaneous remarlDs 
concerning the Anglo-Saxon monks at this period. 

For several centuries, as Mabilion had justly observed, (Ssc. Bened. 
iv. praef. 1, n^ 52,} the distinction of different orders of monks was 
unknown. Whatever diversity might exist in their private discipline, 
they considered each other as brethren, and professors of the same 
institute. Hence they made no difficulty to alter, as they thought 
proper, the internal police of their own monasteries, to borrow new re- 
gulations from each other, and to join in the observance of two or more 
rules at the same time, in those points in which they did not contra- 
dict each other. Many instances might be adduced from the historians 
of other countries, nor are they wanting in the records of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The discipline established at Weremouth, by St. Bennet 
Biscop, was collected from the customs of seventeen foreign monas- 
teries, (ex decem et septem monasteriis. Bed. vit Abbat. p. 297 ;) 8f. 
Botulf composed his rule from that of St. Benedict, the customs of 
the ancient monks, and the suggestions of his own judgment Quod 
transmarinis partibus dldicerat de monachorum districtiori vita et rega- 
lari consuetudine, memoriter repetendo quotidianis inculcatioiiibua 
subditos consuescit solita mansuetudine. Pmcepta salutis secundum 
B. patris Benedicti documentum, Vetera novis, nova veteribus miseens, 
nunc antiquorum instituta, nunc per se intelleeta discipulos edoenit. 
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Vit. Su Botul. auctore Felice, in actis SS. Benedic. torn. iii. p. 2. At 
Lindisfarne, after the departure of the Scottish monks, waa observed 
a rule composed by St. Eata, the first Anglo-Saxon abbot, afterwards 
the rule of St. Benedict was added, and both were observed together. 
Nobis regularem vitam componens constituit, quam usque hodie cum 
regula Benedicti observamus. Vit. St. Cuth. auctore anonymo sed 
antiquo, cit. Mab. Annal. Bened. tom. i. p. 275. 

The great number of monks belonging to some monasteries, will 
probably surprise the reader. At Winchelcomb they amounted to 
three hundred, (Monas. Ang. tom. i. p. 190 ;} at Weremonth and Jar- 
row to six hundred, (Bed. vit. Abbat. p 301 :) and in the houses 
established by St. Wilfrid, to some thousands. (Ed. vit. Wilf. c. 24.) 
It were, however, inaccurate to suppose, that all these were withdrawn 
from the occupations of social life, to attend solely to pious exercises* 
In the most populous monasteries, a very small proportion of \ht 
members were permitted to study the sciences, or to aspire to holy 
orders : the greater part (five-sixths according to the monk of Win-* 
chelcomb) were employed in the daily occupations of husbandry, and 
the mechanic arts, in which they acquired a much greater proficiency 
than any of their contemporaries. In illo magno religiosoram nu- 
mero, vix fortassis quadraginta aut circiter in sacerdotes aut clericos 
ordinari cemeres : reliqua vero multitudo heremitarum et laicorum 
more, diversis artificiis, et aliis manuum laboribus operam dantes, pro 
his, quae in neccssariis defuerunt, prout ab antiquo boni fecere mo- 
nachi, diligenter prospiciebant. Regist. Winchel. in Monas. Ang* 
tom. 1. p. 190. 

The dress of the Anglo-Saxon monks and nuns was not uniform. 
It is noticed as an instance of uncommon austerity, that the abbess 
Edilthryda denied herself the use of linen, (Bed. Hist. 1. iv. c. 19 ;) 
and St. Cuthbert is praised for having forbidden the woollen garments 
of his disciples to be dyed. (Bed. vit. St. Cuth. c. 16.) The Saxons 
in general were passionately addicted to dress, and great admirers of 
the most gaudy colours. Among these scarlet was the favourite ; and 
fiammea puella is used by Archbishop LuUus to denote a lady of 
fashion. (Ep. St. Bonif. 45, p. 63.) Variety, however, as we learn 
from St. Aldhelm, was deemed necessary: and from his expressions we 
may infer, that the weavers employed looms with several treadles, and 
understood the art of ornamenting their webs with figures, formed by 
threads of different colours. (Panuoulae purpureis, imo diversis colo- 
rum varietatibus fucatse, inter densa filorum stamina ultro citroque 
decurrant, et arte plumaria omne textrinum opus diversis imaginnm 
toraciclis perornent. St. Aid. de land. Virg. p. 306.) He himself pos- 
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sessed a chasuble (a yestment for the celebration of mass) of a scariet 
colour, decorated with figures of pe^at^gk each of which waa en- 
closed in a circle of black. (Gale, p. tiBpTt was not long before thia 
taste violated, in many instances, the Anginal simplicity of the mo- 
nastic habit. Of the ladies, who retired to the convents, many were 
descended from the most illustrious families : in the cloister they 
devoted their leisure hours to works of ornament ; and often retaitied 
a great part of the dress which they had worn in a secular life. St. 
Aldhelm has described the appearance of one of these noble or royal 
nuns. Her under vest (subucola) was of fine linen, and, if the text 
be accurate, of a violet colour ; above this she wore a scarlet tunic, 
(tunica coccinea,) with wide sleeves, and a hood striped with silk, 
(manics et caputium sericis cI^y&Ub ;) her shoes were of red leather ; 
the locks on her forehead and temples were curled with irons ; and a 
veil (mafortium) was tied to her head with ribands, crossed over her 
breast, and permitted to fall behind to the ground. He adds, that her 
nails were pared to a point, that they might resemble the talons of 
the falcon. St. Aid. ibid. p. 364. The principal difierence between 
this dress and that of the secular ladies appean to have been, that the 
latter suspended crescents of gold and silver (lunulae) on their necka, 
wore bracelets round their arms, rings enchased with jewels on their 
fingers, and employed stibium to paint the face. Id. p. 307. The 
dress of the more dissipated among the clergy and monks is said to 
have borne a great resemblance to that of the nuns above described. 
Id. p. 364. But they affected to wear their tunics shorter, and imi- 
tated the secular thanes by wrapping fillets of different coloun ronnd 
their legs, (see an instance of this custom in Strutt*8 engraving from 
the ancient MSS. Horda Angelcynn. vol. i. p. 47,) and covering 
their heads with the lappets of their robes, which were made to re- 
semble a mantle. (Imitantur saeculares in vestitu crurum per fasciolaa, 
et per coculas in circumdatione capitis in modum pallii. Con. Clovea. 
p. 99.) These robes were faced with silk, and ornamented with rer- 
micular figures, (Ep. St. Bonif. 106, p. 149 :) the silk was of a crimson 
colour, striped with white, green, or yellow. (Carmen Aldhel. inter 
ep. Bonif. p. 89.) In the correspondence between the missionaries 
in Germany and their friends in England, is mentioned a great va* 
riety of presents. Among these are several articles of the clerical 
and monastic dress, the figure of which is perhaps now unknown : 
but which were made of silk, silk and wool, wool, and linen : aoroe 
were lined with fun, and othere woven in imitation of them. (Ep. St. 
Bonif. p. 15. 106. 117. 126. 152. 156.) 
These innovations in the monastic dress were not, however, uni. 
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versaL Many monasteries retained with scrupulous exactitude the 
severe simplicity of their fi>aa4.ers : and the vanity of the others was 
deservedly chastised by the mA of the more vigilant prelates, and the 
decrees of the national comie3s. Among the former, St. Aldhelm, 
(De laud. Vir. passim.) and St. Boniface, (Ep. ad Cuth. apud Wilk. 
p. 93 ;) among the latter, the synods of Cloveshoe and Calcuith were 
conspicuous. By the synod of Cloveshoe, works of ornament were 
discouraged in nunneries, a greater attention to prayer and reading 
was recommended, and such habits ordered to be worn as became 
those who had renounced forever the pleasures and the vanities of the 
world. In the synod of Calcuith, the papal legates severely con- 
demned the use of garments dyed with Indian colours, (tinctis Indiac 
coloribus. Id. p. 147. From a passage in the life of St. Ansegisus, 
Act. SS. Bened. saec. iv. vol. i. p. 634, in which the Indian colour is 
distinguished from the green and red, I should suspect it to be the 
same as is still known by the name of indigo.) The clergy and 
monks were also ordered to adopt the habits of their brethren in the 
east. (Ibid. By the east were meant the nations on the continent, as 
appears from comparing this passage with another, p. 151.) Whether 
this regulation was ever enforced I am ignorant. If it were, the dress 
of the monks would be as follows : a close woollen tunic of a white 
colour, reaching to the feet, over which was worn a wider robe, with 
long sleeves and a cowl of the same stuff, but of a darker colour. On 
many occasions this was exchanged for a shorter vest of nearly the 
same figure, with this exception, that it only reached to the elbows 
and thighs. They were called the tunic, cowl, and scapular. (Tunica, 
cuculla, scapulare. Mab. Act. SS. Ben. ssec. v. pnef. n^ 59.) 

Of the canonical dress of the clergy, I have met with no exact de- 
scription. From Ingulf, (f. 500) we learn, that Turketul ordered the 
clergy, who served the church of St. Pega, to wear chlamydem 
nigram, vestesque talares, ac omnes nigri coloris. The chlamys was 
an open robe, fastened with a clasp. Isidor. orig. 1. xix. c. 24. 

The warm bath was in frequent use in monasteries at this period. 
It was recommended as conducive to cleanliness and health. St. Wil- 
frid bathed every evening during many years. Edd. vit« St. Wilf, c. 
21. People bathed before communion through respect to the sacra- 
ment. Mab. ssc. iv. torn. ii. pnef. n° 187. Bede mentions with 
praise the self-denial of St. Edilthryda, who seldom used the warm 
bath, except on the vigils of Easter, Pentecost, and the Epiphany. 
He adds, that all the other nuns were accustomed to bathe before her 
Bed. Hist. 1. iv. c. 19. 

In the histories of some monasteries, mention is made of rediiMS. 
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A leclase was a woman of approved piety, whom the abbot permitted 
to reside in a ceil near the church, and to attend daily at the divine 
ienrice. She generally wore the same habit as a nun, and submitted 
to the same regulations. Of this description was Etheldrida, m Mer- 
cian princess, who had been promised in marriage to Ethelbert* king 
of the East-Angles. Shocked at the barbarous murder of her in* 
tended husband, (he was killed by order of her father Ofla, on hie 
arrival at the court of Mercia,) she determined to forsake the world, 
and devote herself to a religious life. Croyland, which had been 
founded by a prince of her family, was the object of her choice ; and 
the monks erected apartments for her in a comer of the church. In 
this situation she spent the rest of her days. Her cell afforded e 
secure asylum to her cousin WitlafT, king of Mercia, and concealed 
him during four months from the resentment of his victorious enemy, 
Egbert, king of Wessex. Cart. Witlaf. apud Ingulf, f . 487. 

It was seldom that more than one recluse was permitted to reside 
near the monastery. If the abbot received many applications, he 
sometimes built a convent in the neighbourhood, appointed a priorew, 
and drew up a code of laws for its inhabitants. Matt. Paris, vie 
Abbat. p. 992. Men, as well as women, sometimes became reclnMe* 



(F)— p. 94. 

The houses of the Anglo-Saxons appear to have resembled tfaoee 
of the other northern tribes of that period. The walls were built of 
wood or stone, the roofs of branches of trees covered with straw or 
reeds. An aperture in the centre transmitted the smoke. (Bed. 1. liL 
c. X.) The habitation which St. Cuthbert buUt for himself in the isle 
of Fame, consisted of two separate rooms, surrounded by a wall two 
yards high. The latter was built with stone and turf: the rooms were 
partly excavated in the rock. (Bed. p. 243. 263.) Even the palace 
of the king of Northumbria was nothing more than a large hail, with 
two opposite openings for doors. The hearth was in the middle of 
the floor. (Bed. 1. ii. c. 13.) 

In the erection of their churches, the converts followed the method of 
the countries from which their teachers came. The Irish missionaries 
taught them to build churches of split oak, which Bede distinguishes 
by the name of the Irish method, (1. iii. c. 25,) and which appears to 
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have kept its ground ia Ireland during several centuries. (Vit. St. 
Malachiae, auctore D. Bern. c. v. ziti.) Of this method of building, 
a curious specimen still remains in Greenstead church, in the county 
of Essex. The walls are formed of the trunks of oaks six feet high, 
sawed in half. Being cut away at the bottom into a tenon, they are 
inserted into a groove cut in a horizontal piece of timber, which 
serves as the base sustainment. A second horizontal square timber, 
by way of entablature, grooved like the first, receives the ridges of 
the trunks, which stand with their sawed faces inwards, and within 
one inch of each other. At the gable end the trunks rise gradually 
pediment-wise to the height of fourteen feet. The interstices between 
the trunks admitted the light ; but we find from Bede, (Vit. Cuth. c. 
zlvi.) that they were sometimes filled with straw : others nailed skins 
against them ; Eadbert of Lindisfame covered them entirely with lead. 
Id. 1. iii. c. 25. 

The Roman missionaries, who had been accustomed to the build- 
ings of Italy, introduced the custom of building churches of stone : 
and the superior elegance and solidity of these soon superseded the 
method of building with wood. 

The cruciform shape, which has since been usually given to 
churches, was then seldom adopted. The first instance of the kind 
in England is generally supposed to have been the church at Ramsey, 
built in 969, (Gale, Hist. Ram. c. 20:) but the contrary appears 
from a poem written in England long before that period, in which 
mention is made of a church built in the shape of a cross. (Ethel- 
wulf, de Abbat. Lindis. c. 22.) In general, howjever, the Anglo- 
Saxon churches approached the form of a square. (Ibid. c. 20* Bed. 
1. ii. c. 14.) 

The ceilings were flat, framed with oak, and supported by rows 
of columns. (Lei. Col. vol. 1. p. 24. Ale. de Pont. v. 1507. Edd. 
vit. Wilf. c. 17.) From them were suspended a great number of 
lamps. 

Ut coelum rutilat stellis fulgentibus, omnes 
Sic tremulas vibrant subter testudine templi 
Ordinibus variis funalia pendula flammas. 

Ethel, de Abbat. c. 20. 

In the walls were formed spiral staircases. (Edd. vit. Wilf. c. 20.) 
The body of the church was surrounded by numerous porches, each 
of which formed a distinct chapel. (Bed. 1. ii. c. 8. Ed. vit. Wilf. c. 
17. 20.) 
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Emicat egregiis laquearibus intus atque fenettris, 
Pulchraque porticibus fulget circumdata maltis. 

Ale. de Pont v. 1507. 

Plures sacris altaribus sedes, 
Quae retioeDt dubium liminis introitum. 
Quisquis ut ignotis deambulat atria plantis 
Nesciat unde meat, quove pedem referat 
Onmi parte quia fores conspiciuntur apertie, 
Nee patet ulla sibi semita certa viae. 

Wolstan in Act. SS. Ben. vol. iii. p. 629. 

The church at Ramsey was ornamented with two towers, one at the 
western entrance, and another in the centre of the transept supported 
by four arches. (Hist. Rames. c. 20.) The tower of the new church 
at Winchester was at the eastern extremity. (Wolst. p. 630.) But I 
conceive that originally the towers were distinct from tlie churches^ 
like the celebrated round towers that are still remaining in Ireland. 
Thus a tower had been erected before the western entrance of the old 
church at Winchester, as we learn from Wolstan. 

Turris erat rostrata tholis quia maxima quiedam 
Iliius ante sacrl pulcherrima limina templi, &c. 

Act. SS. Ben. vol. ii. p. 70. 

If I may be allowed to conjecture on a subject which has exercised 
the ingenuity of many writers, I conceive such towers to have been 
originally built at a short distance from the church, that the walls might 
not be endangered by their weight, and that they were not considered 
merely as an ornament, but used as beacons to direct the traveller to- 
wards the church or monastery. Lights were kept burning in them 
during the night. At least such was the fact with respect to the new 
tower at Winchester, which, we learn from Wolstan, consisted of fire 
stories, in each of which were four windows, looking towards the four 
cardinal points, that were illuminated every night (Wols. p. 631.) 



(G)— p. 98. 

That the Anglo-Saxon monks, by their virtae, their learning, and 
their utility, deserved the esteem of their contemporaries, can sevcelj 
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be denied by those, who are acquainted with their true history. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that the merit of all was not equal, 
and that in several monasteries the severe discipline of their founders 
was gradually abandoned Experience showed that opulence was not 
in general the soil the most favourable to the growth of monastic 
virtue. But the cause should be ascribed to the circumstances of the 
times. The wealth and importance attached to the dignity of abbot, 
often stimulated the ambition, and rewarded the intrigues of men, the 
least qualified for so elevated an office. When the prince assumed 
the right of nominating to the vacant abbeys, the merit of the candi- 
date was frequently the last recommendation which he required : and 
if the freedom of election was granted to the monks, they were often 
compelled, by the rapacity of an unprincipled neighbour, to purchase 
the protection of some powerful family, by giving their suffrages to 
one of its members. If we peruse the catalogue of those who go- 
verned the more opulent monasteries, we shall find them filled with 
names of royal or noble descent: and of these superiors, though 
several maintained with honour the reputation of the order, and the 
regularity of the monks, many considered themselves as little more 
than secular thanes.^ They abandoned to others the care of the com- 
munity, followed the sovereign to the field of battle, and mixed in the 
pleasures and occiipations of the world. The consequence was na- 
tural. The sterner virtues of tlie institute were suffered to languish ; 
discipline was relaxed ; and the private monk imitated, in many in- 
stances, the dissipation of his superior. See Wilkins, p. 03. 07. 
Bed. 1. iv. c. 25. Ep. ad Egb. p. 311. Ep. Ale apud Canis. xxiii* 
p. 411. Mat. Paris, vit. Abbat. p. 092. Oul. Thorn, p. 1781. 



(H)— p. 103. 

The belief of the Anglo-Saxon church, respecting the supremacy 
of St. Peter, is so well established, that I shall not stop to unravel the 
Mcb which the sophistry of Hicks (Gram. p. 20) and Whelock 
(Hist. p. 237) has spun from some expressions in the Saxon homilist. 
Yet 1 may observe, that the superior dignity of the apostle is asserted 
in the very passage which is the subject of their triumph. Nu beji^ 
Pccjiuf p hip oftftc ^ecacnun^e baejie hal^an ^ela^unje on 
fffijie he If calboji unbe]i £]iif c. "Now Peter beareth the type 
or resemblance of the holy church ; in which he is the prince under 
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Christ." Whel. p. 237. Whelock, indeed, has rendered the 
word ealbo]i by senior^ Elstob by bishop, (Sax. Homil* pief. p. zl.;) 
but that it should be prince or chief, is plain from the content, firom 
Alfred's Tersion of Bede, in which ealbo]i always answers to prin- 
ceps, and from the original sermon of St. Augustine, (Sermo 18t ds 
Torb. Dom.,) from which this passage was borrowed by the hoauliel» 
and which has the words, principatum tenens. 



(I)— p. 107. 

The reader has ahready seen, that the council of Cloreelioe 
convoked in obedience to the command of the pontiff, and to a^oid 
the sentence of excommunication, with which he had threatened tlie 
Anglo-Saxon prelates. I shall proceed to notice the manner ia whieh 
Henry has undertaken to prove, from the same council, that the Eiig» 
lish church was independent of the church of Rome. He wae urged 
to the attempt by the apparent success of Inett|^A|Dl. i. p. 177 :) but 
he applied to the work with greater boldness ; and the master most be 
content to yield the palm to his scholar. 

In Henry's ingenious narrative we are told — 1. That thecoancil wee 
held, probably, at the suggestion of St. Boniface : 2. That its canons 
were, for the most part, taken from those of the synod of Mentx, 
which that prelate had transmitted to Archbishop Cuthbert: 3. Bot 
that the English council made a very important alteration in the canon 
respecting the unity of the church. In that formed by St. Boni&ce« 
the bishops professed their obedience to St. Peter and his vicar : in 
that published by the English prelates, no mention was made of the 
church of Rome, but it was declared that «« sincere love and affection 
ought to be among all the clergy in the world, in deed and judgment, 
without flattery of any one*s person.*' ** This remarkable caution,** 
adds the historiaq, ** in the language of the canon, is a sufficient proof 
that the clergy of England were not yet disposed to bend their nedu 
to the intolerable and ignominious yoke of Rome.*' Hen. voL iii« 
p. 225. 

It must be confessed, that the art with which this narrative is com- 
posed, does honour to the ingenuity of its author. The idea, that the 
synod was assembled at the suggestion of St. Boniface, and that the 
canons were selected from those which had been transmitted from 
Germany to the Saxon metropolitan, is well calculated to justify the 
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inference which he was so anxious to establish. The only defect is, 
that the whole system has been raised on a treacherous foundation ; 
on the speculations of a modern writer, instead of the documents of 
ancient history. Henry's account is contradicted, in every particular, 
by the very acts of the council. 1. In the procemium the bishops 
assert, that they had assembled, not at the suggestion of St. Boniface, 
but at the peremptory command of Pope Zachary. 2. The canons 
sent from Germany were only nine in number, and were comprised 
in a few lines, (Wilk. p. 01 :) those published at Cloveshoe amounted 
to thirty, and arc, many of them at least, of considerable length. 
(Ibid. p. 95 — 100.) How the latter could be selected from the 
former, it is difficult to conceive. In reality, there are only two or 
three passages in which they bear any resemblance to each other. 
3. The English bishops made no alteration in the canon respecting 
the unity of the church. There is no such canon in either collection. 
As the bishops assembled at Mentz had been sent into Germany by 
the popes, to labour in the conversion of the pagans, it was natural 
for them to express their obedience to the apostolic see; bat the 
English prelates were in dtfierent circumstances, and no reason can 
be assigned why H^ should adopt the same conduct. They, there- 
fore, did not transcribe the first canon pf the council of Mentz ; much 
less did they make any alteration in it. To give some colour of plau- 
sibility to his story, Henry has had recourse to a ruse de guerre, 
which is sometimes employed by controversial writers. He has 
framed a new title for the second of the canons of Cloveshoe, omit^ 
ted its commencement, and interpolated it in an important passage. 
The true title is not the unity of the church, but the unity of peace, 
(De unitate pacis. Wilk. p. 05 :) and the object of the canon is to 
inform us that the bishops had signed an engagement - to live in peace 
and amity among themselves, without interfering with each others* 
rights, or flattering any particular person. The engagement which 
restrains the meaning of the canon to the contracting parties, Henry 
has prudently omitted : and, to extend its operation, has ingeniously 
inserted the words, ** all the clergy in the world." Ipsi praesules, say 
the acts, ad se ipsos verba mutuae exhortationis yertenmt, .... et 
secimdo loco sub testificatione quadam confirmaverunt, ut pacis intims 
et sincerae charitatis devotio ubique inter eo8 (all the clergy in the 
world, in Henry's translation,) perpetuo permaneat, atque ut una sit 
omnium concordia in omnibus juribus ecclesiasticee religionis, in ser- 
mone, in opere, in judicio, sine cujusquam adulatione persona. 
Wilk. ibid. 
But the historian has another argument in reserve. ** So careful," 
37 2B 
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he adds, ** were the prelates to guard against the encroachments of Che 
popes on the independency of the church of Engiand, that applica- 
tions to Rome in difficuh cases were discouraged by the twenij-fifth 
canon, and bishops directed to apply only to their metropolitan in a 
provincial synod.*' As Henry has not translated this canon, and 1 
am unable to discover in it the discouragement of which he speaks, I 
shall content myself with transcribing it for the perusal of the reader. 
Unusquisque episcoporum, si quid in sua dioecesi corrigere et emen- 
dare nequiverit, idem in synodo coram Archiepiscopo, et palam om- 
nibus ad corrigendum insinuet. Wilk. p. 98. Did Henry really 
believe that this canon was framed ** to guard against the encroach- 
ments of the popes ?** If he had read a letter to which he some- 
times refers, he would have known that it was originally composed 
by St. Boniface, who adds immediately after it : Sic enim, ni fallor, 
omnes episcopi debent metropolitano, et ipse Romano pontifici, si 
quid de corrigendis populis apud eos impossibile est, notum facere, et 
sic alieni fient a sanguine animarum perditanim. £p. St. Bonif. ad 
Cuthb. Archiep. apud Wilk. p. 91. 






(K)-p. 115. 

St. Wilfrid, by his earnest endeavours to introduce the canonical 
observances among his countrymen, and his successful appeals to the 
justice of the pontiffs, has been rewarded with the severest reproaches 
by the enemies of the church of Rome. To paint his character in 
the mosloidious colours, ^as been the favourite theme with modem 
writers. Among a host of competitors, 1 have assigned the prece- 
dency to Carte : and that the reader may form some notion of his 
merit, I shall subjoin a few passages from his work, and confront 
them with the original history of Eddius 



1. According to Carte, (p. 250,) 
«• Wilfrid's appeal appeared so 
new and singular, that it occasion- 
ed a general laughter, as a thing 
quite ridiculous." He refers to 
Eddius, c. 24. Henry thought 
this observation so important, that 
he was careful to copy it. 



1. Eddius (c. 24, p. 63) says, 
not that the appeal excited either 
surprise or ridicule, but that the 
flatterers of the king expressed 
their joy by their laughter. Adu- 
latoribus cum risu gandentibus. 
They laughed at Wilfrid's dis- 
grace. Qui ridetis in meam con- 
denmationem. Ibid. 
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2. Carle accuses Eddius of 
misrepresentation, when he says, 
that Wilfrid was advised to ap- 
peal by his fellow-bishops, (cum 
consilio co-episcopoium suorum. 
Ed. c 24, p. 63 ;) because no 
one but Winfrid, the deposed 
bishop of Mercia, could give such 
advice. Carle, p. 250. 

3. Carte asserts, that the king 
of Norlhumbria would not restore 
the deposed prelate, because he 
conceived the conduct of the pon- 
tiif to be derogatory to the rights 
of the crown, (p. 251.) 

4. According to Carte, (p. 252,) 
the king offered him a part of his 
former diocese, if he would re- 
nounce the authority of the papal 
mandate. He refers to Eddius, 
c. 25. 

5. If we may believe Carte, 
(p. 254.) Wilfrid made his sub- 
mission to Theodore, and employ- 
ed the good offices of the bishop 
of London to procure a reconci- 
liation. His authority is Eddius, 
c. 42. 

6. To prove that this reconci- 
liation was not owing to any re- 
spect which the metropolitan paid 
to the papal authority, but solely to 
his esteem for the personal merit 
of Wilfrid, he sends his reader to 
the letter of Theodore to King 
Ethelred, p. 254. 



2. The assertion of Eddius is 
confirmed by Wilfrid's petition to 
the pontiff, in which he observes, 
that though several bishops were 
present with Theodore, not one 
of them assented to his measures. 
In conventu Theodori, aliorumque 

tunc temporis antistitum 

absque consensu cujuslibet epis- 
copi. Ed. c. 29, p. 66. 

3. According to Eddius, the 
ground of the objection was, that 
the papal decree had been pur- 
chased with money ; pretio re- 
dempta. Edd. c. 33, p. 69. 

4. Eddius informs us, that the 
king ofiered him a part of his 
former diocese, if he would ac- 
knowledge the papal mandate to 
be a forgery. Si denegaret vera 
esse. Ed. c. 35, p. 70. 

5. If Eddius is to be credited, 
it was Theodore, who, actuated 
by remorse for his past injustice, 
sent for Wilfrid and the bishop of 
London, and solicited the forgive- 
ness of 'the man whom Jm, had in- 
jured. Ed. c. 42, p. 73. 

6. Theodore, in his letter to 
King Ethelred, assigns the au- 
thority of the pontiff as the cause 
of his reconciliation. Idcirco ego 
Theodorus, humilis episcopus, 
decrepita state, hoc tus Beatitu- 
dini suggero, quia Apostolica hoc, 
sicut scis, commendat auctoritaa. 
Ep. Theod. apud Wilk. p. 64. 
Ed. c. 42, p. 74. Pope John aa- 
aerts the same. lit ex ejus dictis 
apparuit, decretia pontificalibna 
obsecutus erat. Ibid. c. 62, p. 82. 
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7. Carte informs us, that, when 
the controversy was terminated at 
the synod of Nid, it was agreed, 
without conforming to the terms 
of the papal decree, that Wilfrid 
should be restored to his see of 
Hexham, and monastery of Rip« 
pon, p. 269. 



8. According to Carte, the 
Anglo-Saxon bishops, during this 
contest, were careful to oppose 
the introduction of appeals, and 
to preserve the independence of 
their church. 



7. Tet the restoration of Hex- 
ham and Rippon was all that Wil- 
frid demanded from the pontiff. 
Ed. c. 49, p. 79. It was alao aa 
much as the papal decree requir- 
ed, which is thus explained by 
Archbishop Brithwald. Ut prs- 
sules eeclesiarum hujua provincis 
cum Wilfrido episcopo pacem 
plene perfecteque ineant, et partea 
eeclesiarum, quas olim ipae re- 
gebat, sicut sapientea mecuni ja- 
dicaverint, restituant. Ed. c« 68, 
p. 85. 

8. It is evident, from the whole 
history of Eddius, that both the 
archbishops, instead of oppoaing 
the introduction of appeals, ac- 
knowledged their legality, and 
sent messengers to Rome, to sup- 
port their own decisions. Ed. e. 
29, p. 66 ; c. 50, p. 79. 



(D— p. 120. 

This poem was written about the year 810, and published by Ma- 
billon, (Ssec. iv. tom. ii. p. 302,) from a copy of a MS. at Cam- 
bridge, sent to him by Gale. In his preface he observes, that it prove* 
the existence of a monastery in the isle of Lindisfame, distinct from 
that built by St. Aidan. (Prsf. n"" 213.) But the learned monk waa 
undoubtedly deceived by the title of Monachus Lindisfamensis ecde- 
siee, which is given to Ethelwold, at the beginning and end of the 
poem. It is evident from the text, that the cosnobium St. Petri to 
which he belonged, was not in the island ; and the copy from which 
Leland made his extracts, appears not to have contained the addition 
of Monachus Lindisfamensis ecclesise. Lei. Collect vol. i. p. 302« 
In his catalogue of British writers, Leland informs us, that Ethelwold 
was a monk in the monastery of St. Peter, ad orientale littna Bemi- 
ciorum. Lei. de Script, p. 140. 
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(M)— p. 122. 

Wolstan's poem contains a curious description of the old church 
at Winchester. The following is the account of the organ : 

Talia et auxistis hie organa, qualia nusquam 

Cernuntur, gemino constahilita solo. 
Bisseni supra sociantur in ordine foUes, 

Inferiusque jacent quatuor atque decern. 
Flatibus alternis spiracula maxima reddunt, 

Quos agitant validi septuaginta viri, 
Brachia versantes, multo et sudore madentes, 

Certatimque suos quique monent socios, 
Viribus ut totis impellant flamina sursum, 

Rugiat et pleno capsa referta sinu. 
Sola quadringentas quae sustinet ordine musas, 

Quas manus organici temperat ingenii. 
Has aperit clausas, iterumque has claudit apertas, 

Exigit ut varii certa camcena soni. 
Considuiitque duo concordi pectore fratres* 

Et regit alphabetum rector uterque suum. 
Suntque quater denis occulta foramina Unguis 

Inque suo retinet ordine queque decern. 
Hue aliae currunt, illuc alieque reeurrunt, 

Servantes modulis singula puncta suis, 
Et feriunt jubilum septem discrimina yocum* 

Permixto lyrici carmine semitoni. 

IVohtam carm. Ssse. Ben. t. p. 631. 

Besides organs, other musical instruments appear to have been em- 
ployed in the church. 

Et simul hymnisona fratrum coeunte corona, 
Quisque tuum votum, qua valet arte, caniU 

Cimbalicae voces calamis miscentur acutis, 
Disparibusque tropis dulce camoDna sonat. 

Ibid. p. 632. 
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(N)— p. 123. 

To the reader, who has formed his notions of antiquity on the. ere* 
dit of modem writers, it may, probably, create surprise, that I haye 
dared ti pronounce the doctrine of the real presence, to have been the 
doctrine of the Anglo-Saxon church. What ! he will ask, have not 
Parker, and Lisle, and Usher, and Whelock, and Hicks, and CoUiert 
and Carte, and Littleton, and Henry shown that the ancient belief of 
our ancestors, respecting the sacrament of the eucharist, perfectly 
coincides with that established by the reformed churches ? But facts 
are to be proved, not by authority, but by evidence : and to this for- 
midable phalanx of controvertists, philologists, and historians, maj be 
opposed a still more formidable array of contemporary and unques- 
tionable vouchers. My opinion was not hastily assumed. It was the 
result of long and patient investigation ; and before I am condemned 
of temerity, I trust the reader will have the candour to peruse the 
following observations : 

I. The ecclesiastical history of the Anglo-Saxons may be divided 
into two periods, that which preceded, and that which followed the 
Danish devastations in the ninth century. Of these, the first must be 
acknowledged to have been the more brilliant The writers whom 
it produced, were equal, if not superior, to any of their contempo- 
raries in the other nations of Europe. The works of several have 
survived the revolutions of one thousand years, and are still extant to 
attest the religious creed of their authors. To search in them for a 
single passage, which denies the real presence, will be a fruitless la- 
bour : but testimonies, which tacitly suppose, or expressly assert it» 
may be discovered in almost every page. By a long acquaintance 
with them in the composition of these sheets, I have earned the right 
to make this assertion. 

But to the reader, something more is due than mere assertion. To 
satisfy his judgment, without fatiguing his patience, I shall subjoin a 
few short quotations, from the acts of the council of Calcuith, the 
homilies of the venerable Bede, and the Anglo-Saxon pontificals. 

1. A custom, which originated in the earlier ages of Christianity, 
had introduced a law, that no church should be dedicated, unless the 
remains of some martyr reposed within its walls. In England, the 
difficulty of observing this regulation induced the bishops of the 
council of Calcuith (anno 816) to ordain, that when the proper 
could not be procured, the eucharist should be consecrated, and 
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fully preserved in the church. The reason which they assign, is 
remarkable : ** Because the eucharisfc is the body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;" (quia corpus et sanguis est Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi. Con. Calc. apud Wiik. p. 169 :) words which, in this case, 
appear to imply not only a real, but also a permanent presence, that is 
not confined merely to the time of manducation. 

2. Bede, the brightest luminary of the Anglo-Saxon church, in a 
homily on the vigil of Easter, forcibly expresses the notion, which he 
had been taught to entertain respecting the sacrifice of the mass, and the 
sacrament of the altar. ** When we celebrate the mass," says he, ** we 
again immolate to the Father the sacred body and the precious blood of 
the Lamb, with which we have been redeemed from our sins." Mis- 
sarum solemnia celebrantes, corpus sacrosanctum et preciosum agni 
sanguinem, quo a peccatis redempti sumus, denuo Deo in profectum 
nostrae salutis immolamus. Hom. in vig. Pas. tom. vii. p. 6. 

3. Egbert, archbishop of York, lived before the middle of the eighth 
century. His pontifical, written in Anglo-Saxon characters, was pre- 
served in the church of Evreux in Normandy. The abbey of Ju- 
miege, in the same province, possessed another Anglo-Saxon pontifical 
of nearly the same age. From both, Martene, a Maurist monk, 
published several copious extracts in his treatise De antiquis Ecclesiie 
Ritibus, (anno 1700 et seq. :) and from them may be readily learned 
the doctrine of our ancestors, respecting the euchaHst. In the ofiice 
of ordination, the bishop is directed to invoke the blessing of God on 
the priest whom he ordained, that he might be endowed with every 
virtue, and might transform, by an immaculate benediction, tfie body 
and blood of Christ. (Tu, Domine, super hunc famulum tuum ill. 
quern ad presbyterii honorem dedicamus, raanum tue benedictionis 

infunde, ut purum atque immaculatum ministerii tui donum 

custodiat, et per obsequium plebis tuae corpus et sanguinem filii tui 
immaculata benedictione transformet Pontif. Egbert! apud Martene, 
tom. ii. p. 353. Pontif. Gemet. ibid. p. 366.) The vessel, in which 
the eucharist was preserved, is called the bearer of the body of Christ, 
(corporis Domini nostri Jesu Christi genilum. Pontif. Egbert apud 
Mart. lib. ii. p. 258. Pontif. Gemet p. 266,) and a new sepulchre 
for the body of Christ, (hoc vasculum corporis Christi novum sepul- 
chrum spiritus sancti gratia perficiatur. Pont. Egb. ibid.) The 
corporals is said to be a piece of linen, on which the body and blood 
of Christ are consecrated, and in which they are covered or wrapped 
up, (haec linteamina in usum altaris tui ad consecrandum super ea, sive 
ad tegendum involvendumque corpus et sanguinem filii tui. Ppnt. 
Egb. ibid. p. 255. Pon. Gemet. p. 266 :) and the altar ia aaid to be 
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consecrated, that od it ** a secret virtue may turn the creatures chosen 
for sacrifice into the body and blood of tlie Redeemer, and transfonn 
them by an invisible change, into the sacred hosts of the Lamb, that, 
as the word was made flesh, so the nature of the offering being 
blessed, may be elevated to the substance of the Word, and what 
before was food, may here be made eternal life." Quod electas ad 
sacrificium creaturas in corpus et sanguinem redemptoris virtus secrets 
convertat, et in sacras agni hostias invisibili mutatione transcribat, ut 
sicut verbum caro factum est, ita in verbi substantiam benedicts obla^ 
tionis natura proficiat, et quod prius fuerat alimonia, vita hie efficiatur 
aeterna. Pont. Gemet. p. 263. 

II. The second period, compared with the first, may almost be 
called an age of darkness. The writers whom it produced were 
fewer in number, and inferior in merit. Among them was jCifric* 
a monk who studied in the school of St. Ethelwold, and after paaaiog 
through the different gradations of ecclesiastical preferment, was raised 
at last to the metropolitan chair of Canterbury. He has left some 
translations, and several sermons. But he is chiefly remarkable for 
the novelty and obscurity of his language, respecting the eucharisU 
He frequently inculcates that ** the eucharistic differs from thenatural 
body of Christ : and that the former is indeed his body, but after a 
spiritual, not after a bodily manner." (Na lichamlice ac ^ap dice. 
Serm. in die Pasc. p. 7, edit. Lisle.) These expressions have been 
accepted with gratitude by Protestant writers, (Lisle pr«f. Usher, 
answer to Chall. p. 77. Whelock, p. 462. Inett, vol. i. p. 35L 
Henry, Hist. vol. ii. p. 202, quarto,) and their author has been hailed 
as the first of the English reformers. (Wise apud Mores, xxix.) 
But Catholic polemics have refused to surrender him to their adTersa- 
ries, and have eagerly maintained the orthodoxy of his sentiments. 
(Smith, Floras Hist. p. 90. Cressy, Hist. p. 912. Alford, Annal. 
tom. iii. p. 440.) To enable the reader to form an opinion on this 
controverted subject, it will be proper to quit for a while the concerns 
of the Anglo-Saxon church, and attend to the religious disputes on 
the continent. 

During the ninth century, several of the most eminent scholars in 
France exercised their ingenuity in discussing difficult and obscure points, 
relative to the sacrament of the eucharist. From the doctrine univer- 
sally received, that the eucharist was truly the body and blood of Christ, 
it was inferred by some (Haimo, bishop of Halberstad, and his fol« 
lowers) that the sacrament contained no mystery or sign, because the 
sign was necessarily excluded by the reality. This argument did not 
satisfy the reason of others, (Paschasius Ratbertus, Hincmar, iLCm^ 
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who admitted both the sign and the reality ; and added, that the body 
of Christ contained in the eucharist, was the identical body, which 
had been born of the virgin, and had suffered on the cross. A third 
party rejected both the former opinions ; and contended for a triple 
distinction of the body of Clirist: viz. the body born of the virgin, 
the body contained in the eucharist, and his mystical body, the church. 
Among the latter was Ratramn or Bertramn, a monk of Corbie, whose 
dissertation I shall notice, as it is intimately connected with the doc- 
trine of iElfric. 

The treatise of Bertram is short, and divided into two parts. In 
the first, he proposes to sdve the question, whether there be in the 
eucharist any mystery or figure. With Paschasius, he decides in the 
affirmative. His principal argument is the following :— After the 
consecration, the bread and wine have become, or have passed into, 
the body and blood of Christ, (facta sunt, p. 20, transitum fecerunt, 
p. 18:) consequently they are changed. But no change has been 
made outwardly or corporally : therefore it has been made inwardly 
or spiritually : therefore the eucharist is the body and blood of Christ; 
not indeed corporally, but spiritually ; and of consequence a mystery 
or figure must be admitted. He adds, lest his meaning should be 
misunderstood, that he does not assert the simultaneous existence of 
two things so different as a body and a spirit, but that tlie same thing 
in one respect, is the appearance of bread and wine, and in another, 
is the body and blood of Christ. Non quod duarum sint existentiae 
rerum inter se diversarum, corporis videlicet et spiritus, verum una 
eademquo re/s secundum aliud species panis et vini consistit, secundum 
aliud autem corpus et sanguis Christi. The principal difHculty in 
tills part of the treatise, is to discover the exact signification, which 
Bertram affixes to the words corporally and spiritually. To me he 
appears to mean, that in the eucharist the body of Christ exists, not 
with the properties of bodies in their natural state, but afler a manner 
which is spiritual or mysterious, and imperceptible to the senses.^ 

In the second part he inquires, whether the eucharistic be the same 
as the natural body of Christ. To prove that it is not, he observes 
that the natural body was visible and palpable, the eucharistic is invisi- 
ble and impalpable ; that the natural body appeared to be what it was, 
the eucharistic appears to be what it is not: whence he infers that they 
are different, and consequently cannot be the same. This argument 

I Thus he says, p. 42, in the person of Christ : Non ergo camem meam vel san- 
guinem meum vobio corporaliter comedendam vel bibeodum, et per partes distribatam 
distribuendum pupetis .... sed vere per mysterium panem et vinam in oorporia at 
sanguinis mei conversa subatantiam a credentibiu sumAndanL 

38 
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he pursues through several pages ; and aAer comparing the enchaiistk 
body of Christ with his mystical body, the congregation of the faith- 
ful ;* he concludes with begging the reader not to infer from what he 
has said, that he denies the body and blood of Christ to be received 
in the eucharist. Non ideo, quoniam ista dicimos, putetur in mysterio 
sacramenti corpus domini vel sanguinem ipsins non a fidelibus eumiv 
quando iides, non quod oculus videt, sed quod credit, accipit, p. 134. 
Though Bertram, through the whole of this treatise, attempts to prove 
that the natural and eucharistic body of Christ are not the same, he 
appears to confine the difference to the manner in which they ezistt 
(secundem speciem quam gerit exterius, p. 94.) In one passage he 
plainly asserts their identity, when he says, that Christ, on the night 
before his passion, changed the substance of bread into his own body, 
which was about to suffer, and the creature of wine into his own blood, 
which was to be shed on the cross. Paulo anteqnam pateretur panie 
substantiam, et vini creaturam convertere potuit in propriom corpus 
quod passurum erat, et in suum sanguinem, qui post fundendne ezta- 
bat, p. 40. Perhaps the trae sentiments of Bertram may be safely 
collected from those of Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mentz, who 
lived at the same time, and defended the same cause. This writer 
expressly declared, that the difference for which he contended, was 
entirely confined to the external appearance. Manifestissime cognos- 
cetis, non.quidem (quod absit!) naturaliter, sed specialiter alind esse 
corpus Domini, quod ex substantia panis ac vini pro mundi vita qno- 
tidie per spiritum sanctum consecmtur, quod a sacerdote postmodnm 
Deo patri suppliciter ofTertur; et aliud specialiter corpus Christi, quod 
natum est de Maria virgine, in quod istud transfertur. Dicta cujus- 
dam sapien. apud Mab. sa;c. iv. vol. ii. p. 593." 

In the tenth century, about the time in which St. Dunstan restored 
the monastic order in England, these disputes were revived in France. 
As the devastations of the Danes had interrupted the succession of 
the English monks, colonies of instructors were obtained from the 

^ It is perfaapfl to these opinions that Paschasias alludes, when he contempCncMisly 
mentions the ineptias de tiipartito corpore ChiistL Apod MabiL sac iy. torn. ii. 
pneC n° 55. 

' The English translator of Bertram is positivi^, that in the Latin of this age^ the 
word species signified the specific nature of a thing. This passage proyat hia mis 
take, as in it species and natura are opposed to each other. Here I may observe, that 
the orthodoxy of Bertram was never questioned before the reformation. From the 
catalogues of the monastic libraries in Leland, copies of his work appear not to have 
been scarce ; and, five years before the first printed edition, he is cited as a champion 
of the Catholic faith, by Dr. Fisher, the learned and Tirtuoos bishop of 
(Praf. lib. iv. adver. (Ecolamp. ann. 1536.) 
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French monasteries : and, at the prayer of Ethelwold, the abbots of 
Fleury and Corbie commissioned some of their disciples to teach at 
Abingdon and Winchester. It was in these establishments that iElfric 
was educated, and in them he imbibed from his foreign masters the 
doctrine of Bertram, which he afterwards most zealously inculcated. 

Among the works of ^Ifric, much importance has been attached by 
controversial writers, to his sermon on the sacrifice of the mass. 
Nearly one-half of it consists of extracts from the work of Bertram ; 
and of these extracts it has been asserted, perhaps with more boldness 
than prudence, that they contain the doctrine of the Protestant church 
in the clearest terms, and cannot by any ingenuity be reconciled with 
the tenets of the church of Rome. (Henry, vol. ii. p. 202.) That 
the reader may be able to judge for himself, I shall translate, as 
literally as I can, the passage on which this assertion is chiefly 
founded, preserving such Saxon expressions as are still intelligible^ 
and inserting those sentences which Henry has suppressed. Below I 
shall add the original Latin of Bertram, that the translation of JBlfric 
may more readily be compared with it. The Saxon may be seen at 
the end of iElfric^s treatise on the Old and New Testament, pub- 
lished by Lisle in 1623, and in Whelock's edition of Bede's History, 
p. 462. 

** Much is there between the invisible might of the holy hnsel, and 
the visible appearance of its own kind. In its own kind it is cor- 
ruptible bread and corruptible wine ; but, after the might of the divine 
word, it is truly Christ^s body and his blood, not indeed in a bodily, 
but in a ghostly manner.* Much is there between the body, in which 
Christ suffered, and the body which is hallowed to husel.' Truly the 
body, in which Christ suffered, was bom of the flesh of Mary, with 
blood and with bone, with skin and with sinews, in human limbs, and 
with a reasonable living soul. But his ghostly body, which we call 
the husel, is gathered of many corns, without blood and bone, with- 
out limbs and a soul ;" and therefore nothing is to be understood in it 

^ Christi corpus et sanguis superficie tenus considerata crettmrn est mntabilitati 
comiptelsque subjects: si mysterii vero perpendas Tirtotem, vita est partidpantibat 
se tribuens immortalitatcm, p. 28. Ad sensum quod peitinet corporis, oormptibile est, 
quod fides vero credit, incomiptibile, p. 100. 

^ Multa differentia separantur corpus, in quo passot eat ChriitDS, et hoe coipoa 
quod in mystcrio passionis Christi quotidie a fideUbus oelebrator, p. 88. 

^ Ilia namque caro, qus crucifixa eat, de nrginis came facta est, oanbua et nenria 
compacta, humanorum membrorum lineamentis distincta, rationales animiB apirita 
vivificata in propriam vitam. At vero caro spiritoalis, qam popnlnm credentem spi- 
ritualiter pasdt, secundum apecitm quam gerit exterius, framenti granis mana trtifieis 
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after a bodily, but all is to be undentood after a ghostly manner.'^ 
Whatever there is in the husel, which giveth us the substance of life, 
that Cometh of the ghostly might and invisible operation.* For this 
reason the holy husel is called a sacrament; because one thing is seen 
in it, and another understood.^ That which is seen, hath a bodily 
appearance ; that which we understand, hath a ghostly might. *^ 
Certainly Christ's body, that suffered death, and arose from death, 
dies now no more ; it is eternal and impassible. The husel is tem- 
poral, not eternal, corruptible, and dealed into pieces, chewed between 
the teeth, and sent into the stomach.^^ But it is nevertheless all in 
every part according to the ghostly might. Many receive the holy 
body, but it is nevertheless all in every part according to the ghostly 
sacrament. Though some men receive a smaller part, yet there is not 
more might in a greater part than in a smaller. Because it is entire 
in all men, according to the invisible might.^' This sacrament is a 
pledge and a figure : Christ's body is truth. This pledge we hold 
sacramentally, till we come to the truth, and then this pledge will 
end. '3 Truly it is, as we said before, Christ's body and his blood, 
not after a bodily, but after a ghostly manner.^^ Nor shall ye search 
how it is made so : but hold that it is made so."'^ 

IIow such language as this would sound from a Protestant pulpit, 
I shall not pretend to determine :^^ but this I am free to assert, that 

consiBtit, nullis nervis oseibusque compacta, nulla membrorum varietate distincta, nulla 
rational! substantia vcgetata, nuUos proprios potens raotui exeroere, p. 94^ 

' Nihil in esca ista, nihil in potu isto corporaliter aentiendum, aed totom spiritiw- 
liter attendendum, p. 86. 

B Quidquid in ea vits prabct aubetantiam, apiritualia eat potentis, et inTiobilis 
efBcientise, divinsque virtutia, p. 94. 

9 Ostcndit (St. Isidorus) omne sacramentum aliquid secreti in ae continere, et mliiid 
case quod visibiliter appareat, aliud vera quod invisibiliter sic accipiendum, p. 62. 

10 Exterius quod videtur, speciem habet corpoream, . . . iuteriua vero qaod Intelli* 
gitur, fructum spiritualem, p. 126. 

'1 Corpus Christi, quod mortuum est, quod resurrexit, . . . jam non moritor .... 
sternum est jam, non passible. Hoc autcm quod in ecdesia celebratur, temporala 
est, non sternum, corruptibile non incorruptum, p. 99, 100. 

13 Tbis passage I do not find in Bertram. 

13 Hoc corpus pignus est et species: illud veritaa. Hoc enim geritor donee ad 
illud perveniatur : ubi vero ad illud perventum fuerit, hoc removebitur, p. 1 14. 

'^ Est quidem corpus Christi, sed non corporale aed spirituale : est aanguia Chriati, 
sed non corporalis sed spiritualis, p. 80. 

1^ Ncc istic ratio qui fieri potuit eat disquirenda, aed fidea, quod factum at adhi- 
benda, p. 36. 

1^ Indeed I cannot, as I am unable to understand the doctrine of the eatabliahed 
church on this subject. After an attentiTe peniaal of Aichbiibop Seeker's thirty- 
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no Catholic divine will pronounce it repugnant to the Catholic doc- 
trine. 

1. If the body of Christ exist at all in the eucharist, it is evident 
that it does not exist after the manner of a natural body. Hence, to 
express this difference of existence, some distinction is necessary. 
By Bertram and iElfric, the words naturaliter and spiritualiter were 
adopted : by the council of Trent, naturaliter and sacramentaliter 
were preferred. (Sess. 13, c. 1.) Many Catholics, however, still pre- 
serve the old distinction of Bertram. (Veron. reg. fid. c. xi.) I shall 
cite only Holden, an Englishman, and an eminent member of the uni- 
versity of Paris. Summa doctrine nostrae in eo sita est, ut verum et 
reale corpus Christi profiteamur esse in hoc sacramento, non more 
corporco et passibili, sed spiritual! et invisibili, nobis omnino incog- 
nito. Hold. Anal. fid. p.. 192, edit. 1767. If this distinction be a 
test of Protestantism, the church of Rome must resign the most dis- 
tinoruished of her children. 

2. It is true that iElfric denies the perfect identity of the natural 
and eucharistic body of Christ. But the same doctrine h admitted by 
the most orthodox among the Catholic writers. Lanfranc, the first 
Norman archbishop of Canterbury, and the strenuous opponent of 
Berengarius, in the eleventh century, asserts, that if we consider the 
manner in which the eucharistic body exists, we may truly say, it if 
not the same body which was bom of the virgin. Ut vere dici possity 
et ipsum corpus, quod de virgine sumptum est, nos sumere, et non 
ipsum : ipsum quidem, quantum ad essentiam versque naturse proprie- 
tatem ; non ipsum autem, si spectes panis vinique speciem. Lanf. Adver* 
Bereng. c. 18. With Lanfranc agrees, and that, too, in stronger terms, 
Bossuet, the great champion of Catholicity in the seventeenth century. 
En un sens et n'y regardant que la substance c'est le mdme corps de 
Jesus Christ, ne de Marie : mais dans un autre sens, et n*y regardant 
que les manieres, e'en est un autre, qu'il s'est fait par ses paroles. 



sixth lecture on the catechism, I have only learned, that the nnworthy commanieant 
** receives what Christ has called hii body and blood, that it, the signs of tfaem,** but 
that the worthy commanieant *'eat8 his flesh and drinks his blood, because Christ is 
present to bis soul, becoming, by the inward virtoe of his spirit, its food and tosCs^ 
nance." If the reader wish ibr more information on this subject, be may consult 
Bishop Porteus. He ** believes Christ's body and blood to be verify and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful, in the Lord's Supper ; that is, a union with him to \m 
not only represented, but really and effectually communicated to the worthy receiver." 
Confutation of errors, p. 37. If these right reverend divines have dear ideas on 
this subject, it must, I think, be confessed, that they also posM« the art of »Jft*^^^ |g 
them in obscure language. 

2C 
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Bos. torn. iii. p. 182. This is the general language of Catholic 
divines : but there have been Pome who have adopted still stronger 
language. Ce corps sacramenlel, quoiqu'il n'a pas ete immole sur la 
croix, ne laissc pas dVtre le corps de J. C. parceque sa sainte ame y 
est unie, et que son ame est unie personellement au verbe. Instruct. 
sur I'eucharistie par I'eveque de Boulogne, p. 36. With the truth of 
their opinion, I have no concern ; but if it has been maintained with- 
out the imputation of heterodoxy, I cannot sec what there is in the 
writings of iElfric repugnant to the Catholic faith. 

3. The observation of iElfric, that the eucharist is a pledge and a 
figure, is strictly conformable to the doctrine of the church of Rome. 
The same is expressly asserted in the office of the sacrament, used 
by that church. In the anthem at the magnificat, the eucharist is 
called a pledge of future glory, (pignus futurx gloris ;) in the prayer 
after the communion it is called a figure, almost in the language of 
iElfric : (quam pretiosi corporis et sanguinis tui temporalis perceptio 
prasfigurat.) 

If these observations do not convince the reader of the Catholicity 
of iElfric, he may peruse the passage immediately following that 
which I have transcribed. In it, to prove the truth of his doctrine, 
he appeals to two miracles, in which he pretends that the eucharist, 
by the divine permission, appeared to different persons under the form 
of flesh and blood. (Lisle, p. 7. Whelock, p. 427.) What credit 
may be due to these miracles, is foreign to the present subject : but I 
cannot persuade myself that any person, who denied the supernatural 
conversion of the bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
would ever attempt to prove by such miracles the truth of his opinion. 

It is perpetually inculcated by modern writers, that the doctrine of 
^Ifric was the national belief of the Anglo-Saxons. In one respect 
this assertion is true. iElfric, as well as his countrymen, believed, 
that in the mass the bread and wine were made, by the divine power, 
the body and blood of Christ. But ingenious men have always as- 
sumed the privilege of speculating on the mysteries of Christianity : 
nor have their speculations been condemned, as long as they have not 
trenched on the integrity of faith. In this career, iElfric exercised 
his abilities under the guidance of Bertram : and I think I have shown 
that his opinions are not repugnant to the established doctrine of the 
Catholic church. His language and distinctions were certainly sin- 
gular : but I am at a loss to conceive why we must consider them as 
the standard of Anglo-Saxon orthodoxy. With respect to them 
^Ifric stands alone. He has neither precursor nor successor. It is 
in vain to search for a single allusion to his particular opinions, either 
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m the works of the Anglo-Saxon writers, or in the acts of the Anglo- 
Saxon councils, that preceded, accompanied, or followed him. But 
it were easy to select numerous instances, both prior and posterior in 
time, in which the contrary doctrine, that the natural and eucharistic 
body of Christ are the same, is frequently and forcibly inculcated. 
1. The passage which I have already transcribed from Bede, asserts, 
that the body of the Lamb, which is immolated on the altar, is that 
by which we were redeemed from our sins : and, in another partf the 
same venerable author observes, that the blood of Christ is not now 
shed by the hands of the Jews, but received by the mouths of the 
faithful. Sanguis illius non infidelium manibus ad pemiciem ipsorum 
funditur, sed fidelium ore suam sumitur in salutem. Hom. in Epiph. 
torn. vii. 2. To Bede I shall add Alcuin. In the Caroline books, 
which were principally composed by him, and to which modem 
writers frequently refer their readers, we are told, that the eucharist is 
not an image, but the truth, not the shadow, but the body, not a figure 
of future things, but that which was prefigured by things past, dsc. 
Non enim corporis et sanguinis dominici mystarium imago jam dicen- 
dum est, sed Veritas ; non umbra sed corpus ; non exemplar futuro- 
rum, sed id quod exemplaribus prsefigurabatur : nee ait, hsec est imago 
corporis mei, sed hoc est corpus meum, quod pro vobis tradetur* 
Carol, lib. iv. c. 14. 3. But Bede and Alcuin may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as too early : let us, therefore, consult the writers who follow- 
ed iElfric in the eleventh century. In a Franco-theotisc MS., once 
the property of Canute the Great, (Cott. MSS. Cal. A. 7. Wanley, 
p. 225,) Christ is represented as speaking to his apostles at the last 
supper, and declaring, that '* he gave to them his body to eat, and his 
blood to drink, that body which he should give up to be crucified, and 
that blood which he should shed for them.*' (^ibu ik lu bechu 
samod ecan endi drmcan. thes an erchu seal jeban endi jiocan. 
Hicks, Gram. p. 191.) In another MS. (Tib. c. i.) of the same, or 
perhaps of a later date, we are told, that *' Christ did not say, take 
this consecrated bread, and eat it in place of my body, or drink this 
consecrated wine in place of my blood: but without any figure or 
circumlocution, this, said he, is my body, and this is my blood. And 
to cut off all the windings of error, he added, which body shall be 
delivered for you, and which blood shall be shed for you." (Non 
dixit dominus, accipitc panem hunc consecratum, et comedite in vice 
corporis mei, vel bibite vinum hoc consecratum in vice san- 
guinis mei ; sed nulla figura, nulla circuitione usus, hoc, inqnit, est 
corpus meum, hie est sanguis meus. Utque Omnes excluderet erro- 
rum ambages, quod, inquit, corpus pro vobis tradetor, et qui sanguis 
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pro Yobis fandetur. Wanley MSS. p. 221.) These instances ap- 
pear to me to prove not only that the real presence, but also that the 
identity of the natural and the euchalristic body of Christ was belieyed 
by the Saxon church as late as the period of the Norman conquest. 

This note has insensibly swelled to the bulk of a dissertation. To 
the reader who is desirous to learn the real sentiments of antiquity, I 
trust, that I shall stand in need of no apology. But I had ven- 
tured to contradict an opinion which had been zealously propagated 
by a host of respectable writers : and I owed it both to the public and 
myself, to state the reasons on which I refused to bend to their au- 
thority. Of the validity of these reasons, it is for others to judge. 



(0)— p. 129. 

The three days preceding the fast of Lent, which are still called 
Shrovetide, (i. e. confession-tide,) were the time particularly allotted to 
confession. The public imposition of penance was reserved for the 
mass of Ash- Wednesday. (Egbert. PoenitenU apud Wilk. p. 127.) 
In the morning, those who were disposed to repair, in the face of their 
brethren, the insult which, by their scandalous behaviour, they had 
offered to religion and morality, were admonished to repair to the 
porch of the church, barefoot, and in sackcloth. At the proper hour 
the bishop introduced them into the church, and lay prostrate before 
the altar, while the choir chanted the thirty-seventh, ^ftieth, fifly- 
third, and fifty-first psalms. At the conclusion of the last, he rose, 
and recited the following prayer : " O Lord our God, who art nol 
overcome by our offences, but art appeased by our repentance, look 
down, we beseech thee, on these thy servants, who confess that they 
have sinned against thee. To wash away sin, and grant pardon to 
the sinner, belongs to thee, who hast said that thou wiliest not the 
death, but the repentance of sinners. Grant, then, O Lord, to these, 
that they may perform their course of penance, and having amended 
their bad actions, rejoice in eternal happiness, through Christ our 
Lord.'* lie then imposed his hands on them, placed ashes and sack* 
cloth on their heads, and informed them, that as Adam, for his disobe- 
dience, had been excluded from paradise, so they, for their crimes, 
would be expelled from the church. While the clergy led them to 
the porch, was sung the anthem, " In the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat thy bread, until thou return to the dust from which thou 
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wert taken ; for dust thou art, and into dust thou shalt return.*' Hiey 
then prostrated themselves on the ground, four prayers were said over 
them, and the gates were closed. During the rest of Lent, they re- 
mained in the buildings belonging to the church, and performed the 
penitential exercises, which had been prescribed them. Pontificale 
Egberti, apud Martene, part. •S, p. 41. Pontif. Gemet. ibid. p. 44. 

On the Thursday before Easter, the penitents, who had completed 
their course, were publicly reconciled. After the gospel, they were 
again introduced into the church, and cast themselves on the pave* 
ment. The bishop ascended the pulpit, and pronounced over them 
several forms of absolution. Of these the greater part were depre* 
catory; some were absolute. He began by Uie following prayer: 
** Attend, O Lord, to our supplications, and hear me, who first stand 
in need of thy mercy. It was not through my merit, but through thy 
grace, that thou didst appoint me to be thy minister. Grant me the con- 
fidence to perform the duty which thou hast intrusted to me, and do thou 
thyself, by my service, perform the part which belongs to thy mercy." 
He then continued : ** In the place of the blessed Peter, the prince of 
the apostles, to whom the Lord gave the power of binding and loosing, 
we absolve you, as far as you are obliged to confess, and we have 
power to remit. May the Almighty God be to you salvation and life, 
and forgive you all your sins." '* King of kings, and Lord of lords* 
who sittest at the right hand of the Father to intercede for us, look 
down on these, thy servants, and hear them begging for the remission 
of their sins. Have mercy, O Lord, on their sighs, have mercy on 
their tears. Thou, O Saviour, knowest the nature of man, and the 
frailty of fiesh. Spare, therefore, O Redeemer of the world, spare 
thy servants returning to thee, whose mercy has no bounds : heal 
their wounds, forgive their offences, release the bonds of their sins.'* 
They now rose from the pavement, and the fiftieth psalm was sung. 
The bishop proceeded thus : " Ood, the restorer and lover of inno- 
cence, extend, we beseech thee, the hand of thy mercy to these, thy 
servants, whom we raise from the dust, and preserve them immacu- 
late from the stain of sin. For, it is the glory of our church, that as 
thou hast given to the blessed apostle, the prince of our mission, the 
power of binding and of loosing, so, by means of his disciples, the 
teachers of thy truth, thou hast appointed us to bind thy enemies, and 
loose those who are converted to thee. Therefore, we beseech thee, 
O Lord our God, be present to the ministry of our mouth, and loose 
the bonds of the sins of thy servants, that, freed from the yoke of 
iniquity, they may walk in the path which leads to eternal happiness." 
*< I, a bishop, though sinful and unworthy, confirming this abeolotioil 
39 2 o 2 
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with my hand, my month, and my heart/\i|||p||pHbiplore the de- 
mency of God, that, by his power, and at our prayer, he ahsolTe 700 
from all the bonds of your sins, and from whatever yoQ have negli- 
gently committed in thought, word, and deed: and after absolving 
you by his mercy, bring you to eternal happiness. Amen.** The 
penitents then made their offering, assisted at the sacrifice, and r»> 
ceived the communion. Pontif. Egb. ibid. Pontif. Gemet ibid. Of 
the prayers in the originals, I have omitted some, and abridged othera. 
Whether all were repeated at once, I am uncertain: periiaps the 
bishop selected those which pleased him best. 

I shall take this occasion to subjoin a short account of the manner 
in which the sacrament of confirmation was conferred in the Anglo- 
Saxon church. 

Of confirmation, the sole minister was the bishop. (Wilk. Leg. Sax. 
p. 167.) It was regularly given immediately after baptism : but as 
tlie bishop could not always be present, he was careful, in his annual 
visits, (Wilk. Con. p. 05. 146. 213 ; Bed. ViU Cuth. c. xxix.,) to ad- 
minister it to those who had been lately baptized. Extending his 
hands over them, he prayed that the seven-fold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit might descend upon them : and, anointing the forehead of each, 
repeated these words : *' Receive the sign of the holy cross, with the 
chrism of salvation in Christ Jesus for eternal life. Amen.** Their 
heads were then bound with fillets of new linen, which were worn 
during the next seven days. The bishop at the same time said :— ^< O 
God, who gavest the Holy Spirit to thy apostles, that by them and 
their successors he might be given to the rest of the faithful, look 
down on our ministry, and grant that in the hearts of those, whose 
foreheads we have this day anointed, and confirmed with the sign of 
the cross, the Holy Spirit may descend, and, dwelling there, make 
them the temples of his glory. Amen." He then gave them his 
benediction, and the ceremony was finished. Egb. Pontif. apnd 
Mart. 1. i. c. 2, p. 249. 



(0)— p. 143. 

The origin of the ceremonies, which during many centuries have 
accompanied the coronation of princes, has by some writers been 
ascribed to the policy of usurpers, who sought to cover the defeet of 
their title under the sanction of religion. Carte, in a long and learned 
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dissertation, har||bi|i|f Jo prove that Phocas, who assumed the im- 
perial purple in 602, was the first of the Christian emperors whose 
coronation was performed as a religious rite. (Carte, Hist vol. I, 
p. 290.) It is, indeed, true, that Phocas was the first who is ex- 
pressly said to have received the regal unctipn at. his inauguration: 
hut it is equally true, that most, perhaps all, of his predecessors, from 
the accession of Theodosius in 450, were crowned hy the hands of 
the patriarch of Constantinople : and the very selection of that pre- 
late to perform the ceremony, will justify the inference that the coro- 
nation of the emperors was not merely a civil rite, hut accompanied 
by acts of religious worship. Carte, indeed, contends that the pa- 
triarch was chosen, because he was the first officer in the empire: but 
this assertion is supported by no proof, and is overturned by the 
testimony of the poet Corippus, to whom he appeals. That writer, 
in his description of the coronation of the emperor Justin, in 565, 
expressly mentions the prayers and benediction of the patriarch. 

Postquam cuncta videt ritu perfecta priorum 
Pontificum summus plenaque aetate venustus, 
Astantem benedixit eum, coelique potentem 
Exorans Dominum, sacro diademate jossit 
Augustum sancire caput, summoque coronam 
Imponens capiti feliciter— 

CoRip. I. iL 

With respect to other princes, Gildas, who wrote before the acces- 
sion of Phocas, informs us, that, the kings, who reigned in Britain 
about the close of the fifth century, were accustomed to receive the 
regal unction, (Gild. p. 82 :) and from the fact recorded of St Co- 
in mba by his ancient biographer, Cuminius, it appears that the princes 
of Ireland in the sixth century, were crowned with ceremonies re- 
sembling the ordination of priests. (Cum. vit St Colum. p. 30.) Are 
we then to believe that the Byzantine emperors borrowed the rite of 
coronation from the petty princes of Britain and Ireland ? To me 
it appears more probable, that the Irish chieftains, and also the British, 
after their separation from the empire, and the recovery of their inde- 
pendence, caused themselves to be crowned with the same ceremonies, 
which they knew to have been adopted by the Roman emperors. If 
this be true, the coronation of those princes must have been performed 
virith religious rites as early as the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

Carte is equally unfortunate when he asserts Eardolf, the usurper 
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of the Northumbrian sceptre in 797, to hare been the first Anglo- 
Saxon prince, who was anointed at his coronation, (Carte, p. 298.) 
The Saxon Chronicle assures us that Egferth, the son of Offa of 
Mercia, was consecrated king in 785. To cyninje ^ehal^ob. 
Chron. Sax. p. 64. . 



(P)— p. 169. 

Mabillon, in his Analecta Vetera, (p. 168,) has published an an- 
cient litany, which he has entitled Veteres Litaniae Anglicans. He 
discovered the original manuscript at Rheims, and was induced to give 
it that title from a petition contained in it for the prosperity of the 
clergy and people of the English. (Ut clerum et plebem Anglonun 
conservare digneris, p. 169.) As none of the persons mentioned in it, 
are known to have lived after the year 650, we may infer, that it was 
composed towards the expiration of the seventh century. 

Were it certain that this litany originally belonged to the Anglo- 
Saxon church, it would be, undoubtedly, a curious document But I 
think there are many reasons to question it. From a diligent inspec- 
tion it will appear, 1. That the litany does not contain the name of 
any Anglo«Saxon, or even of any missionary to the Anglo-Saxons: for 
the St. Augustine, inserted between SS. Gregory and Jerome, seems 
to be the celebrated bishop of Hippo. 2. Neither does it contain the 
name of any of the ancient saints of Britain, who were afterwards 
revered by our ancestors. 8. The majority of the names are evi- 
dently British ; and of these all which are known, belonged to persons 
who flourished in Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and Armories. If this 
litany had been formerly in use among the Saxons, how happened 
it that all these names, with one or two exceptions, should have been 
afterwards expunged, and others admitted in their place ? 

For these reasons I am inclined to think the learned editoi* was 
deceived. The litany appears to me to have belonged to some of the 
many British churches, which the fate of war subjected to the power 
of the Anglo-Saxons, in the seventh and eighth centuries: and to this 
circumstance I would ascribe the insertion of the petition in &voQr 
of the English clergy and people. 

The most ancient document respecting the saints revered by the 
Anglo-Saxons, is the martyrology of Bede. It was written about the 
year 700; and seems to have been confined to the saints, whose 
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festivals were kept by the monks of Weremouth and Jarrow. Of the 
missionaries he mentions only SS. Augustine, Paulinus, and Mellitus; 
of the natives SS. Cuthbert, Edilthryda, and the two Ewalds. In 
Dachery's Spicilegium (lom. x. p. 126) is another martyrolo^ 
written in verse, and ascribed also to Bede, in which are added tho 
names of Egbert, Wilfrid, Wilfrid, and Bosa. 

In the Cotton Library, Jul. A. 10, and the Library of Corpus 
Christi College at Cambridge, D. 5, are two imperfect manuscript 
copies of an ancient martyrology or menology. The latter was written 
about the beginning, the former about the end of the tenth century. 
(Wanley, p. 106. 185.) From them both I have extracted the follow- 
ing calendar of the Anglo-Saxon saints ; with a few of the foreign 
saints, to show the connexion between the English church, and the 
churches on the continent. 

January. 

12. St. Benedict, (abbot of Weremouth and Jarrow.). 
16. St. Fursey, (abbot and hermit.) 

February is lost. 

March. 

1. St. Ceadda, bishop (of Lichfield.) 
7. St. Easterwine, (abbot of Weremouth and Jarrow.) 
12. The day of the departure of St Gregory, our father, who aent 
baptism to us in Britain. 

20. St. Cuthbert, bishop. 

April; 

11. St. Guthlake, hermit (at Oroyland.) 

21. St. Ethel wald, (bishop,) hermit at Fame Island. 
24. St. Wilfrid, bishop. 

May. 

6. St. Eadbryht, bishop at Fame Island. 

7. St. John, bishop in Northumbria. 

26. The memory of St. Augustine, the bishop who first brought 
baptism to the English nation. His see was at Canterbury. 
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June. 

9. St. Columba, otherwise called St. ColumcyHe 

22. St. Alban, martyr in Britain. 

23. St. Edilthryda, virgin, qaeen of Northumbria. 

July. 
29. St. Lupus, bishop. 

August. 

1. St. Germanus, bishop. 
5. St. Oswald, king of Northumbria. 
31. St. Aidan, bishop. 

September. 

5. St. Bertin, abbot (of Sithiu.) 

8. St. Omer, bishop (of Terouenne.) 

25. St. Ceolfrid, abbot (of Weremouth and Jarrow.) 

October. 

3. SS. Ewalds, mart3rr8. 
11. St. Ewelburh, (Edelburgh,) abbess (of Barking.) 

26. St. Cedd, bishop. He was brother to St. Ceadda. 

November. 

6. St. Winnoc, abbot (of Wormhoult, near Berg St. Winnow.) 
17. St. Hilda, abbess (of Whitby.) 

December. 

14. St. Hygebald, abbot (in Lincolnshire.) 

From the names it is evident that this calendar was originany 
appropriated to the north of England. I have not met with any 
belonging to the southern churches : but from a litany ifk a MS. of the 
Norfolk library, belonging to the Royal Society, Wanley, (p. 991,) 
extracted the following names. 

Martyrs : SS. Edward, Oswald, Edmund, Alban, Kenelm, JEthd- 
briht. 
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Bishops and confessors : SS. Cuthbert, S within, Dunstan, Ethel- 
wold, Birnstan, Elphege, Rumwold, Golumban, Erconwald, Hedda, 
Frithestan, Guthlake, Iwig. 

Virgins : SS. Etheldrithe, Eadgive, Sexburh, Eadburh, Withburh, 
iEtheldrithe, Mildrithe, Osgith, Mildburh, Fritheswith, ^thelburh, 
Waerburh, iEIgiva, Maerwenn, and ^thelflseda. 



(Q)— p. 176. 

On the subject of images, the learning of the two Spelmans has 
enabled them to make some curious discoveries. Alfred the Greats 
in the preface to his laws, inserted an abridgment of the decalogue, 
in which were omitted the words — *« Thou shalt not make to thyself 
any graven thing." Now, what could be the cause of this omission? 
Sir Henry Spelman gravely informs us, that it was made out of com<^ 
pliment to the church of Rome, which, from the time when she first 
adopted the worship of images, had eitpunged the second command<^ 
ment from the decalogue. The king, however, appears to have felt 
some compunction for the fraud, and, to compound the matter with his 
conscience, added the following prohibition : *' Thou shalt hot make 
to thyself gods of silver, nor gods of gold.'* Thus far Sir Henry 
Spelman. Cone. tom. i. p. 363. Sir John Spelman pursued his 
father's discoveries, and informed the public, that the addition irritated 
the court of Rome, and was one of the offences which deprived the 
king of the honour of canonization. Spelm. Life of Alfred, p. 22O9 
edit. Hearne. These most important discoveries have been gratefully 
received, and carefully re-echoed by the prejudice or ignorance of later 
historians. (Smollet, vol. i. p. 374. Henry, vol. iii. p. 251.) Fortu- 
nately, however, the Spelmans did not grasp at universal praise : and 
if any modern antiquary wish to dispute with them the palm of ab- 
surdity, he may still exert his sagacity to discover why the lung omitted 
another very important prohibition : «« Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour's wife.'* Perhaps an ordinary reader would ascribe both omissions 
to the same cause : a persuasion that the clauses omitted were suffl* 
ciently included in those that were retained* 
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(R)— p- 192. 

At the time when our ancestors were converted, different Latin 
versions of the Scriptures were in use among the western Christians. 
The same diversity prevailed in the Anglo-Saxon church during 
its infancy. At Lindisfarne the psalms were sung according to a 
translation from the Greek, corrected by St. Jerome : at Canterbury 
according to another translation from the Greek, which Eddiua calla 
the fifth edition. (Quintam editionem. Edd. vit. St. Wilf. p. 45. AcL 
SS. Bened. ssc. iv. tom. i. p. 678.) At Weremouth, the abbot Ceol- 
irid procured for his monks three pandects (Bibles) of the new» and 
one of the old translation. (Bed. vit. Abbat. Wirem. p. 299.) The 
new translation was that by St. Jerome. It quickly superseded the 
old, except in the church office, in which they continued to sing the 
psalms, and a few other parts, after the more ancient version. In his 
commentaries Bede generally agrees with the present Vulgate, though 
he sometimes refers to the old translation. (Expos. Genes, p. 34. 36. 
edit. Wharton :) but in his exposition of the canticle of Habacnc he 
has followed the ancient version, though he occasionally quotes that 
of St. Jerome, and the different readings in old MSS. (Expos. canL 
Abac. p. 199. 203. 205, ^.) 

In the Anglo-Saxon version of the gospels, published at London in 
1571, and reprinted by Junius and Marshall, at Dordrecht, in 1666» 
are several readings, which correspond with the celebrated MS. of 
Beza, edited by Dr. Kipling. This has encouraged an idea that the 
Anglo-Saxon church used a Latin version of the Scriptures very dif- 
ferent from the Vulgate. It may, however, be observed, that all the 
existing MS. copies of the Scripture, which are known to have be- 
longed to the Anglo-Saxons, are of St. Jerome's translation. Of these 
some are very ancient. In the library belonging to the dean and 
chapter of Durham, are two very fair copies of the four gospelst 
written about the year 700, (A. 11. 16. A. 11. 17.) In the British 
Museum, (Nero. D. 4,) is another MS. of the gospels, beautifully writ- 
ten, about the year 686, by Eadfrid, who was afterwards bishop of Lin- 
disfarne. Ethelwald, his successor, illuminated and omamentied it with 
several elegit drawings. By the anachoret Bilfrith, it was covered 
with gems, silver gilt, and gold, in honour of St. Guthbert; and 
Aldred, the priest, afterwards added an interlineary version. Dnring 
the removal of St. Guthbert's body in 885, this copy was lost in die 
sea, but recovered three days afterwards. If we may believe Simeon 
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ot Durham, it had not been injured by the water, (Sim. p. 117 :) but 
Mr. Wanley thought he could discover some stains, which he ascribed 
to that accident. It is still in the best preservation. In the posses- 
sion of the Rev. Mr. Stone, at Stonyhurst, is another, and still more 
ancient MS. of St. John's gospel, believed to be the same which is 
said by Bede, to have belonged to St. Boisil, the master of St. Cuth- 
bert. An inscription, in a more recent hand, states it to have been 
taken out of the tomb of the saint ; but this is, probably, a mistake. 
The contemporary history of the translation of St. Cuthbert says, 
that the MS. buried with him was a book of the gospels, (Act. SS. 
Bened. ssec. iv. p. 296 :) and that the copy of St. John, which had 
belonged to St. Boisil, was preserved in the church in a case of red 
leather, and was held by the bishop in his hand, while he preached to 
the people during the translation, (ibid. p. 301.) 

As all these MSS. contain the version of St. Jerome, I suspect the 
agreement between the Anglo-Saxon translation and the Codex Bezae, 
to be accidental. A similar agreement exists, in many instances, be- 
tween that Codex and the celebrated MS. of the abbey of Corbie ; 
nor is it improbable that a copy of that MS. might be brought into 
England by some of the monks, who, at the invitation of St. Dun- 
stan, left Corbie to instruct the Anglo-Saxon ccBnobites. It was soon 
after that period, that the translation was made. 



(S)— p. 192. 

It is well known, that several of the Greek vowels and diphthongs 
are differently sounded by the present inhabitants of Greece, and the 
learned in some of the more western nations. After the revival of 
literature, the arguments or authority of Manutius, Erasmus, Sir John 
Cheke, Beza, Gretser, and others, induced several universities to 
reject the old, and adopt a new pronunciation. To decide on the re- 
spective merits of the two systems, would be, perhaps, a difficult at- 
tempt : but to inquire in what manner the Anglo-Saxons were taught 
to pronounce the Greek letters, is a subject of curious and more easy 
investigation. It was by Theodore of Canterbury, that the know- 
ledge of the language was introduced into England. (Bed. Hist 1. iv. 
c. 2.) He was bom at Tarsus, in Cilicia, and versed in Grecian 
literature ; whence, it were not rash to infer, that the pronunciatioB 
40 2D 
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which he taught, was the same as was followed at that period by the 
natives of Greece. 

In the Cotton Library, Galba, A. 18, is a small MS., said to faaTe 
once belonged to King iEthelstan. It was written in 703, thirteen 
years after the death of Theodore, (ibid. f. 16.) It contains a calen- 
dar with ornamental paintings, a psalter, prayers, and a fragment of a 
litany in tlie Greek language, but in Anglo-Saxon characters. The 
writer appears to have been ignorant of Greek, and either to have 
transcribed some other copy, or to have written, while another person 
dictated. Hence, his work contains several errors ; but his general 
system of spelling clearly shows the sounds which were then given 
to the vowels and diphthongs. For the satisfaction of the reader, I 
shall transcribe the Our Father, and an abridgment of the Creed: 
but it will be necessary to premise, that in the Anglo-Saxon speUing, 
the vowels a, e, i, should be sounded in the same manner as they are 
sounded in the pronunciation of Latin, by all the nations of Europe, 
except the English. 

JTarfp r^fnoiv o fv foe; avpavot^ , ayyunsOrjfci to ovafia aov * fXOtt'tt ij 

Pater imon o yn (t)ys uranis agiastliito onaman su * elthetu e 

"RarJiTitta aov' yfyr^Oritui f o OiXrjfia (T«, co$ iv ovpav9 xai tHi tfjf ytj^ * t'oy 

basilia s genittliito to theliman su oss en uarann ke ep tas gis • ton 

aprov irfiidv tov trdovautv do; rffiiv ar^fiipov, xat a^f $ i;fitv ta o^riT^fiata 

arton imon ton epiussion doss imin simero. ke affes imin ta offilemata 
imon OS ke imis afEomen tas ophiletas imon. ke mi esininkes imaa is 

rtsipajfiov, aXka pvaai rjfia^ atto tov 7tovf;p«, 

perasmon, ala ryse imas apo tu poniru. 

lliattvtii »(( Otov rtatfpa rtavtoxpatopa^ xai ft; X9^S^ lij^ttv vtor avfir for 

Pistheu is then patera pantocratero . ce is criston IhQ yon autu ton 

fiovoysvfji tov xvpwv ijfiuiv, tov ytvijOivta sx rtvivfiatoi a^ttf, t* faofig^ 

monogen ton quirion imon, ton genegenta ek pneumatus agio ec maria 

ttji ftapOtvtt, tov iTti> rtovtus HOudts gavfuaOivta^ fa^cyfa, tij tfntij ijfupa 

tis parthenu . ton epi pontio pilatu staurothenta, tafinta, te trite imera 

avofstavta sx vsxpunf, at'OfSavra tif tttf ttpavtti, xaMfjfifvov gv dc^i^ t9 

anastanta ec nicron, anaunta is tos uranos, catimenon in dexia ta 

ftatpoi, oOiv spxftai xpcvcu ^avta^ xat vtxpu^ . xtu iif TtviVfia ayuiv^ 

patros, oten erchete crine zontas ce nicros • ce is pneuma agion 

ayt (uv xotvoiviav) a^taiv afiaptuav^ aaxpo^ avattacw • afifiv* 

agri aiisin amartion, sarcos anasta • amin. 

That this manner of spelling may not be thought peculiar to the 
writer of the MS., I will add another specimen from the first chaptrv 
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of Genesis, in an Anglo-Saxon MS. of the Bodleian Library, NE. D. 
11, f. 23. A fac simile of it is published by Hicks, Thes. p. 168. 

¥.v OJ^XTl fytot^tJiv o dfoj toy vpafOf xat ttp/ yijv . H ^e yjy rjv oopafo; 

Eq archn epoeisen o theos ton uranon ce tin gin . i de gi in aoratos 
ce acatasceuastos ce skotos in epano tis abussu . ce phneuma then 

(Ttfipfpito frtavui ra viafoj. Kut tirtiv o Oso^ yrvr^Or^to ^o^, xac fyfvfto 

epefereto epano tu ydatos . ce ipen o theos genethito fos, ce egeneto 

^^ . xai (i6(v o Oeoi to ^(o( oft xaXov . xcu 5tc;t<^pttfcy o 9co(. 

fos . ce iden o theos to fos, oti kalon, ce chechorisen o theos. 

Neither was this method of writing Greek peculiar to the Anglo- 
Saxons : it occurs in the specimen which Mabillon has given of tlie 
characters in the Codex Dyonisianus. De re Diplomat, p. 367. 

Uistfvti di fva Ofov rcaffpor^'^^cu ft; fo nvivfia to ayiov to xvptov 

Pisteugo is ena theon patera— ke is to pneuma to agion to kyrion 

xou ^cuftoiot^f to tx tu rtatpoi, 

ke zoopion, to ek tu patros. 

It must be confessed that these passages present many errors : yet, 
from a diligent comparison of those woras ^d 8yllableS|.ln which the 
ear was less liable to be deceived, I tliink it may be inferred that not 
only the vowel t, but also 17, and the diphthongs ft and ot were gene- 
rally sounded alike, and expressed by the Anglo-Saxon i, and that the 
diphthong at had the long slender sound in the present English a, and 
therefore was always expressed by the Anglo-Saxon letter e. In these 
respects the pronunciation of our ancestors appears to agree perfectly 
with the pronunciation of the modem Greeks. Dans at fc, ot, rj, v, 
says De la Rocca, vicar general of the isle of Syra, les EU^nistes 
de Paris pretendent qu'il faut prononcer les frois premieres, comme 
si elles etoient deux letters ai', ei, 01 : k I'^gard des deux autres la 
premiere comme e, la seconde commeJ#r Nous prononcons au con- 
traire la premiere comme e, et les guatres autres comme i. Precis 
Historique sur Tlsle de Syra, p. 159. Paris, 1790. 



(T)— p. 194. 

The vernacular poetry of the Anglo-Saxons has been ably described 
by Mr. Turner, in his fourth volume, p. 374, Its principal charac- 

■ * 

teristics appear to be a constant inversion of phrase, with the frequeflt 
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use of alliteration, metaphor, and periphrasis. Rhyme seems neither 
to have heen sought after, nor rejected. It occurs but seldom. To 
reduce the measure of the verse to certain rules is difficult, perhaps 
impracticable. Of the many writers who have attempted it, not one 
has succeeded. If I may be indulged in a conjecture, I would say 
that their versification consisted in such an arrangement of words, as 
might easily be adapted to some favourite national tune. All their 
poetry ^as originally designed te be sung to the harp. 

The reader will not perhaps be displeased with a short specimen 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry, believed to have been composed by Csdmon, 
the celebrated monk of Whitbyii Bede traniriated it in his Ecclesiasd- 
od History : but confessed that his version did nqt do justice to the 
spirit and elegance of the original* (Bed. 1. iv. c. 24.) The Anglo- 
Saxon verses are found in King Alfred's translation of Bede, and are 
generally supposed to l^ve been transcribed by that prince from some 
ancient copy. I think it, however, equally probable, that they were 
the composition of the royal translator. 

To the Anglo-Sa^sifi I have added ai^ English version as literal as 
possible. . 

« Nu fte f ceolan liejiijean 

Hitopon ]iicef peajib. 

Qpecobef mihce 

Anb hif mob jefanc 

Yeoji^ pulboji paebe]!. 

Spa he pdbjicf sclrpief 

Ece V>pihcen 

Ojib ouf tealbe. 

He ffip.ef c jcf cop 

£oji^an beajinum • , 

Heopon to Jiopc 

Hah^ "l^pponb: 

Da millba% ^eajib 

CDon c^^nncf peajib 

Ece Djiihcne 

iEpceji t:ebbe. 

Fijium polban 

Fjiea slimhcij* Alfred's Bed. p. 507* 

Now ought. we to praise 
Of heaven the guardian, 
The might of the Creator, 
The thoughts of his mind« 
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The works of the Father of glory. 

How he, of all glory, 

The Lord eternal ! 

Made the beginning. 

He first did frai^, 

For the children of earth, 

Heaven as a canopy : 

Hoi J Creator ! 

The ej^panded earik 

The guardian of man. 

The Lord eternal, 

Afterwards made. 

For men the earth : 

Huler Almighty ! 
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•BPrrAPHTDM ASMmXU 



Hic, rogo, pauxillum veniens subsislik Tiator, 

£t mea scrutator pectore dicta tuo. ^ 
Ut tua, degue meis, cognoscas fata fig^oria, 

Vertitur en species, ut mea, sicque tua. 
"Quod nunc es, fueram, famoaus in orbe viator : 

Et quod nunc ego sum, tuque futurua eria. " 
Delicias mundi casso aectabar amore : 

Nunc cinis et pulvis, vermibua atque cibof. 
Quapropter potius animam curare memento, 

Quam camem : quoniam hme manet, ilia pent 
Cur tibi rura paraa T Quam |n#o cemta in antro 

Me tenet hic requiea, aic lua pafva fiet 
Cur Tyrio corpus inhias vestirier oatro 

Quod mox eauriens pulvere Tennia edet 
Ut flores pereunt vento veniiiite minaci. 

Sic tua namque carq, ^ria tota pent 
Tu mihi redde vicem, lfctor,^ogo earminia hnjos, 

Et die, da veniara, Chriate, tuo famulo. 
Obsecro nulla manua violet pia jura aepolchri 

Peraonet angelica dooac ab arce tuba. 
Qui jaces in tumulo, tatna de pulvere forfs, « 

Magnus adeat judex 
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Alchwin Domen erat sophiam mihi semper amanti. 
Pro quo funde preces mente, legena titulam. 

Hie requiescit beaUe memorise domnus Alchwinus abbas, qui obiit 
in pace xiiii. Kalend. Junias. Quando legeritis, o vos omnes, orate 
pro eo, et dicite : Requiem setemam donet ei Dominus. ^This epi- 
taph was inscribed on a brass tablet fixed in the wall. Vit. Ale. p. 161 



(V)— p. 238. 

In my account of Edwin, I have ventured to oppose the whole 
stream of modem writers.^ With the person or hbtory of Ethelgiva, 
they scavcely appear acquainted : her daughter is their favourite ; and« 
afkr lavishing upon her every charm, of which the female form is 
susceptible, they marry her to Edwin before his coronation, lash with 
zeal the bigotry of her supposed enemfes, and allot to her the disgrace 
and sufferings, which I have described as the fate of her mother. In 
the present note I may be allowed to detail the authorities on which 
my narrative is grounded. 

I. As to the names of the two women, Mr. Turner has produced 
an ancient charter, in which they are called Ethelgiva and £lgiva« 
(Testes fuerunt JBlfgiva regis uxor, et iEthelgiva mater ejus. Ex 
Hist. Abbend. Turn. vol. iii. p. 163.) The authenticity of the in- 
strument, as he observes, is suspicious ; but I have no doubt of the 
accuracy of the names. In the contemporary biographer of St. Dun- 
stan, the mother is called Ethelgiva, (MS. Cleop. B. 13 :) and Elgiva 
is often mentioned as the name of the woman from whom Edwin 
was afterwards separated. Hoved. Ann. 958. Wigom. Ann. 958. 
Westmon. Ann. 958. » 

II. But was not Elgiva married to Edwin at the time of his coro- 
nation? I answer in the negative. 1. This marriage is not, as far 
as I have read, expressly asserted by any ancient writer. 2. By 
every historian, who describes at length the transactions of that day, 
she is considered not as the^wife^but as the mistress of the king. 
See note 11, p. 236. 3. The contemporary life of St Dnnstan. 

1 From this number, however, should have been excepted Dr. Mihier, who, in his 
History of Winchester, (toL L p. 158,) has shown that, in ntrrating the history of 
Elgiva, Rapin, Guthrie, Carte, and Home have sahstitnted a romanoe of theb own 
'creation in place of tbs leal iacts, as they are stated by tiie aneint writen. 
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plainly shows that she was not his wife : as it ascribes the indelicacy 
of Ethelgiva's conduct to her hope of prevailing with the king to 
marry either her or her daughter, (Eotenus videlicett quo sese vel 
etiam natam suam sub conjugali titulo illi innectendo sociaret. MS. 
Cleop. p. 70.) Of consequence the king, at the time of his corona- 
tion, remained unmarried : and the queen to whom Dunstan is repre- 
sented as offering the grossest insult, is the creation of modern pre- 
judice. 

III. Whether Edwin married Elgiva after his coronation, b a more 
dinicult question. That she was his near relation, (proximo cogna- 
tam, Malms, de Reg. 1. ii. c. 7,) is acknowledged : and, consequently, 
the marriage, if ever it took place, must have been deemed void, ac- 
cording to the canons, which, at that period, obtained the force of 
laws among our ancestors. Perhaps the expressions of the monk of 
Ramsey, (illicitum invasit matrimonium. Hist. Ram. p. 890,) and 
the tide of queen, which Wallingford gives to Elgiva, (Chron. Wal-* 
ling. p. 543,) may countenance the idea that they were actually mar- 
ried : and a MS. of the Saxon Chronicle, (Tib. B. 4,) quoted by 
Mr. Turner, (vol. iii. p. 164,) in a paragraph which occurs not in the 
other copies, asserts, that in the year 958, Archbishop Odo separated 
Edwin and Elgiva, because they were relations, (058.) On ^yf p urn 
jeape Oba apcebifcop cocpaembe Eabpi c^nmj •] iElgype 
pop %xm %a hi paejion co ^epybbe.) But the other chroniclers, 
when they notice the separation, are less positive ; and observe, that 
the archbishop acted in this manner, because Elgiva was either the 
king's relation, or his mistress. (Archiepiscopus regem Westsaxonum 
Edwium et Elfgivam, vel quia, ut fertur, propinqua illius extiterit, 
vcl quia ipsam sub propria uxore adamavit, ab invicem separavit. 
Hoved. Ann. 958. Wigom. Ann. 958. Sim. Dunel. Ann. 958. 
Vel causa consanguinitatis, vel quia illam ut adulteram adamavit. 
Westmon. Ann. 958.) However, were we to admit the marriage, yet 
the very date of the separation will furnish an additional proof that it 
was posterior to the king's coronation. Otherwise, how can we ac- 
count for the apathy or indolence of that active and inflexible prelate, 
Odo, who would have waited three years before he performed that 
wtiich he must daily have considered as an imperious and indbpen- 
sable duty ? If his irresolution be ascribed to fear, why did he omit 
the favourable moment of the insurrection, and wait till Edwin was 
firmly and peaceably seated on the throne of Wessex, Kent, and 
Sussex ? 

IV. I do not know that any writer has mentioned the name of the 
unfortunate woman, who was banished to Ireland, and at her return 
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put to a cruel death. That it was either ElthelgiTa or Elgin, is cer- 
tain : that it was Elgiva, is the consentient assertion of our modem 
historians. I cannot submit to their authority. 1. To decide the 
controversy, we must have recourse to Osbem, from whose narrative 
succeeding writers have derived their information. In his account of 
the coronation, he mentions Ethelgiva under the designation of adul^ 
tera, (she was then the wife of a thane, according to Brompton, p. 
863,) and adds, that her daughter was in her company. But from 
that moment he loses sight of the daughter, and fixes our attention 
solely on the mother, till he describes her death by the swords of the 
insurgents, (Repertum simul cum adultera et filia ejus --• Regem 

cum adultera persequi non desistunt ipsam repertam subnenra- 

vere. Osbem, p. 105, 106.) I do not think it possible to read at- 
tentively the narrative of Osbem, and believe that it was the daughter 
who fell a victim to the fury of the rebels. 2. From the writers 
quoted above, it appears that Elgiva was alive in 958, since in that 
year she was separated from Edwin. Now, the death of the woman 
who retumed from Ireland, happened in 056, or at the latest in 057. 
Osbem informs us, that she was murdered during the revolt of the 
Mercians, and before the divbion of the kingdom between the two 
brothers : events which occurred in 056, according to the Peterbo- 
rough, (p. 27,) and the Saxon Chronicles, (p. 116;) in 057, accord- 
ing to Simeon, Wigomensis, and Matthew of Westminster. (Vide 
omnes ad Ann. 057.) Hence it follows, that the woman who was 
banished, and afterwards put to death, must have been, not the 
daughter, but her mother, Ethelgiva. 

From these premises, I should infer, that these ladies were women 
of high rank, but abandoned character, who endeavoured to eorrapt 
the morals of their young sovereign : that the mother was compelled 
to quit the kingdom, and venturing to return, perished during the 
revolt ; and that Edwin, after her banishment, either took Elgiva to 
his bed as his mistress, or married her within the prohibited degrees, 
which called forth the censures of Archbishop Odo. If these circum- 
stances be trae, the laboured narrative of Hume, and the passionate 
declamation of Mr. Tumer, may be given to the winds* 
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(X)— p. 244. 
Ex WoUt, Epitt, ad Elpheg. EpU. WinUm. 

Inauper exoelsam fecisiiB et addere templanii 

Quo sine nocte manet oontinuata dies. 
Turris ab axe micat, quo sol oriendo coroBcaty 

Et spargit luds spicula prima son. 
Stat super auratis yirgsd fabricatio bullis. 

Aureus et totom splendor adomat opus. 
Luna coronato quoties radiaverit ortii| 

Altcrum ab sede sacra surgit ad astra jubar. 
Si nocte inspiciat hone prsotereondo YiatOTi 

£t terram Stellas credit habere suas. 
Additur ad speciem, stat ei qaod yertioe Oallua 

Aureus omatu, grandis et intnito. 
Despicit omne solum, cunctis sapezeminet arfii| 

Signifcri et Bore® sidera pnlchra Tidena. 
Imperii sceptrum pedibus tenet ille superbiS| 

Stat super et cunctum Wintonias popnlom. 
Imperat et cunctis evectos in aera gallis, 

£t regit occiduum nobilis imperiom. 
Impigcr imbriferos qui suscipit undiqoe TenUMi 

Scque rotaudo soam prsobet eis fiiciem. 
Turbinis horrisonos suffertque viriliter ict08| 

Intrcpidus perstans, flabra, nives tolerana. 
Occano solem solus yidit ipse mentem : 

Auroras primum cemit et hie radium. 
A longc adveniens oculo vicinus adhsrety 

Figit et adspectum dissociante loco : 
Quo fessus rapitur visu mirante Tiatori 

£t pede disjunotuS| lomine jonotos adait 

Act. SS. Bknid. a»o. ir. p. 981. 
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For the oonvenience of those who nuiy wish to ocmiptre the Sazoa 
with the modern English, and who have no grammar of that langwagSy 
the following Alphabet and Prayer are appended to this editioiL 



SAXON ALPHABET. 



A 


a 


B 


b 


£ 


c 


D 


b 


e 


e 


F 


F 


D 


I 


I 


1 


K 


k 


L 


1 


CDm 


N 


n 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

I 

• 

1. 

k. 

1. 

m. 

n. 





R n 

S 

T 

U 

V 

w? 

X X 

Y 

Z 



r 

c 
u 

Y 



7 

s 



o. 

q- 

r. 

s. 
i. 
v. 

T. 
W. 

z. 

y- 

I. 



Th D, b, y. That p. And ^. 

The voweb are sounded as in Latin. The ^ was soimded neariy at 
in Oerman ; hence y has been substituted for it in begeonby h^fomd; 
halite; holy; jcaji, year; baj, day. 



THE LORD'S PRAYER, 
Written about A. D, 900, by Alfred, bithop of Dutkam. 

Vjien pabeji bic ajib m Beopnaf fic gehaljub bm noma '', 
Our Father which art in Heavens b^ hallowed thine Name 

CO cymeb bm jiic f ic bin pilla f ue if m Beopnap anb m 
come thy Kingdom be thy Will so as in Heavens and in 

Eojibo. Yjien hlap opeji pijithe pel vp to b»s sAb poji^ep 
Earth. Our Loaf supersubstantial give us to Day and fbrgive 

vp pcylba ujina pue pe poji^epan pcylb^um vjiumi anb no 
us Debts our so we forgive Debts ours, and do 

mleab vjiib m cupcnun^, Al ^epjii^ vjiich pjiom iple. Amen. 
not lead us into Temptation, but deliver every one from BviL Amen. 
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CHEAP CATHOUC BOOKS, 

Published by J. IHurphy Sl (To., Baltimore* 

9^^ UUnl Di tfm m t to B^okBtUtrtf OMMfry Utnkmdt^ CUrgymai, JUNfiMM fiL 
cMtot, mmi oiktrt, fm e k a t ing to qumntmn,f0r $aU or froMtoM iBMriMton. 

Biihop Englani*t fVarki^ published under the tos- 

picet and immediatt tuperintendence of the Kt. Rev. Bishop 
Reynolds, thf. present fiisbop of ChariestoD. 6 t. 8vo. cloth #!• 00 
The same Lihraiy style, nartiled edges 11 00 



llM tvMMti nf these roluBee pieee a t attraeHoae, mm cmlf lo Um laqeteer 
B el tgioae Tnith ; but to the HuteenMa and to tlie Lawfer their pwee a t mmtk UmI !■ 
worthf of iheir Bludy, m irell for the eul^crt matter, a« for ne elvle ot tlw Wfilsr, 
aai ibe ■implleity of the lanfuafe which he need u> eaibody the aaaqrtleal iiSectlaM 
Bade by Ma ftganuc Biod. Hi* Diaeoaraee fumieh Mndela of Uraiory worthy of 
iBiUikMi hy Dlvln«H, Suieemen, and neabers of the L««al fiofowion. It ti «•■ 
cull lo any in what Or. England eicelled ;~aa aa orator, he wae great, miMIbm. thrill- 
ing :~a« a TheiJngian, hU profoond rmdltian, and foBlHarltj with the mlliaei of 
the Kathen of thr t;ii«rcli, and with Becieaiaatieal Htotfiry of all agca, and all eoaa- 
irlee, plaee hia high amongei the hlgh«^:— «e a CoatrovcrilaHat, the ■finniai of Ma 
teaper, the Incidity i»f hia reasoning, and the foree of hie langMfO, f^BBiad for 
Ma the reepect of hie antagonist, and the adanlralkNi of all Ma readara. 

Theee wrttlnge are now, for the llrel lUne, preeeated to the ABerte a a paUle,««dw 
CAe mmtfiem mmd immMtatt mptrimt tmitne t of the Kt. ftav. Biaiior Bamotae, the 
weeent Biahop of Charteeloo, who has at great aipeaee eaared the WrtUafB af Ma 
Ulastnoos Prcdrreeeor to be eolleetad aad arraagad. TMa has beaa doae with piat 
care and labor, and the entire sMtter Is c o Bprieed la live large octavo valaaMa. 

Owing to the great eiprnfo attending the pubUcaikNi or theao Worfea, It wia 
deeard Injodieloii* to pnat bat a small editioa ; aad Ihera being bat a hBHad aoai- 
ber rroMlning unsold, It is earnestly hoped that every CaihoNe who eaa aibcd B, 
will secure a comr st an early day— and thus aid la dissemiaatiag the WrBtags 9t9m9 
of the Pathen of the American t;hurrh, and In relleeing ftam aa ambanaariag ra- 
spnnsibility the Bi. Bct. Prelate throogh whose labon and agaaej iBap aia 
preeentrd to the public. 

To sorb as are nnarqnalnii>d with the merits of theeo Worha, are aabaiH a 
bnef eiiracu from the numeroue and liberal aotieaa lakea by the 
both rHigious and secular : 

" W« trm ttei ttw ri 

>Thacolltcla4 wnrfea«rtk« Ummi mimtttmU pMtal^ to •< 
rM. Wtk M iSiwHk vicMs tk« ctfctai at nMflM aa< laMis 
M wck ths wwu Mto* Si will k* I 
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Biihop Eingland an Sla9ery. — Letters of the Itte « * 

fiishop England to the Hon. John Fofsyth, on the salijeet of ^ 

Domestic Slavery ; to which are prefiied copies, in LitiB sod . 

English, of the Pope's Apostolic Letter concemiBg the AlH- ., 

can Slave Trade. With some Introductory Reflsaiks, ke. kc. 
hy William George Read, Esq. . I vol. 8vo. .foil hound, cloth 



The naBM of the aifled aad laaianied aathor of theee Lenera, la a 
of taeir distiagaiahed aMrlL The aaoMroHs disrusiions aad 
sfantty arMi^ oa the aaijact of ilavary, reader theee letian pacaBarly 
ail H asess. 
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Chiop CaihoUc Boofct, pubUthid by J. Murphy tf Co, 

ProU^antim and Catholicity compared in their Effeeti 

on ihM CbriUaatim of Europe. By tbe Rer. J. Btlmai. 

With a Biographicil Notice of the Author 8vo. doth 1 00 

The same • sheep, extra 2 26 

*• «• librarjetyle, marbled edgee 2 60 

Jbtiumu oftkb work qffcHt M a very inorfcfiMte iita of tha vmietjf amd mimd 0/ 
mAj*d» iliiciiwtrf, «M WW— a mgmmmr$ ^ the frlma^ kemit ^f dkajUn i 



CBAr. CB4P. 

1. TlM NMoie and Name of Protestantliiii. acienc* aecoidiog to MontM^eo— 
fi. The C»a««i of ProtastantiuB. Honor— Vinua. 

3. £itraordiBary Pbanomenon in ttia 30. On the Different Influence of PrMeal- 

Caiholic Ctiiareli. antum and Catbobciijr oo lb* PaMie 

4. Of Prolealantiam and ttie Homan Mind. Conacience. 

& Instinct of Faith in tlie Bctencea. 31 . Of Gentleneaa of Mannon ia Geaanl. 

6. Diffeient Reiigloiia WanU of NaUona.- 38. Of Uie Amelioration of Maaaan hf the 

MatlieBiaiica — Moral Seiencen. Action of the Churdi. 

7. Indifference and Fanatidam. 33. Of the Derelopment of Pabile Bwefl- 

8. Fanatidam— its Definition— Fanaticiam c^nee in Europe. 

in ibe Catholic Church. 34. Of Tolerance in Maitara of ftcU|loii. 

9. Ineradttllty and Religioaa Indifference .15. Of the Right of Coereioa la Gcneial. 

ia Enrope tlie Fruitsof ProtesiantiMn. 36. Of tlie Inqalaitioa in 8pain. 

10. Canaea of the Continued EJUatenceof 37. Second Period of the Inqaiallion la 

ProieatantiMn. Spain. 

11. The Poattive Doctrinea of Proleatant- 38. Reli|iona Inatitutions in Th am aa i raB. 

iam are RepagnAnt to tlie Instinct uf 30. Religioaa Institntiona In HialoiT— TIM 
CiTiliiauoB. Early Boliiariea. 

19. Eflbcta which the IntroductioB of Pro- 40. Religious Institntiona in the East 

teatantiam into Spain would have pro- 41. Religious Institntiona in the Hiaioiy af 
dueed. the West. 

IS. ProasaiantiMni and Catholidtjr in their 43. Of Religions Institntiona During Ike 
Relation to Social Progreaa— Prelim- Second Half of the Middle A|^ ir 

hiary Coup d'osll. the West— The Military Ordera. 

14. Did tliere exist, at the time when Chris- 43. Contlnnatlon of the aame Snljeet— Ba 

lianity Appeared, anodier Principle rope in the Thirteenth Century. 

of Regeneration i 44. Religious Orders ftr the RedampUna oC 

15. Difliculties which Christianity had to Captives. 

overcome In the work of Social Re- 45. Universal Advanca of CliiUsatioa In 
generaiioa— Slavery— Could it have peded hy Protaatantiam. 

been Destroyed more Speedily than it 48. The Jesuita. 
*' ^- was by Christianity ? 47. The Future or Rellgloas InaHtatkaa 

4t 18. IdeaaandMannem or Antiquity respect- Their Present Neceasily. 

ing Shivery— The Church begins by 43. Religion and Liberty. 
Improving the Condition of Slaves. 49. The Origin of Society, aeeecdiag a» 
17. Meana used by the Church to Enflran- Catholic Tbeologiana. 

ehlae Slavea. 50. Of Divine Law, aenording to Catboiie 

V . < 18. Continuation of the same SultfecL Doctors. 

«^' ■ 19. Doctrinea of St. Augustin and St. 51. The Transmiaatoa of Poarar» 

Thomas of Aquin on the subject of ing to CathoUe Doettwa. 

Slavery— Recapitulation. SB. On the Freedom of Laagaaga 

90. Contrast between the two kinda of the Saanlah Monaidiy. 

Civiliaation. 53. Of the Facultiea of the Civil Pawv. 

91. Of the Individual— Of the feeling of 54. On Reaistanca to the CivU Power. 

'.^ Individuality out of Christianity. 55. On Reaistance to Da Ffeeto Oavara- 

99. How the Individual became absorbed roenta. 
*^ by the Ancient Sodety. 58. How it la AUowad to Baalit the ClfU 

. 93. Of the Progress of Individuality under Power. 

^ the Influence of Catholldty. 57. Political Society la the 16lh Caataiy. 

94. Of the Family— Monogamy— Marriage- 58. On Monaieby in the 18th Centaiy. 
tie IndiavoluMe. 59. On Ariatocmcy in the 18lh Oantuiy. 

; 95. Tbe Paaaion of Law, 80. On Democracy in tbe 16lh Ucatnry. 

98. Of Virginity in its Sodal Aspect. 81. Value of diflcrent Politieal Fdrma 

97. Of Chivalry, and the Manners of the Character of Monaieby in Bnrope. 

Barbarians in their Influence on tlie 89. How Monarchy arai 
Condition of Woman. Europe. 

98. Of the Public Conscience in General. 63. Two sorts of Deasocraey. 
Ml or the Principle of the Public Con- 64. Conteht between the Social 
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Cheap Catholic Books, published by J. Murphy Sf Co. 

65. Political Doctrines ;—Prote8tantuni. 7U. Hii*torlcnl Analysis of f ntellectoal De~ 

66. Of Political Doctrinea in Spain. velopineiit. 

67. Political Liberty ;— Intolerance. 71. Religion and the Human Intellect in 

68. Unity in Faith Reconciled with Politi- Europe. 

cal Liberty. 73. Progreas of th« Human Mind from the 

69. Intellectual Development under the 11th Century to the prevent time. 

influence of Catholicity. 73. Summary of the work. 

Browft$on*i Review says : — *'\ he translation of this work into our language we re- 
gard as a happy event it is precisely the work which in the present criois we need, 
Mid its influence will be wide and lasting. The work hardly reads as a translatinn, 
but has the freedom, fVeshness, case, and vigor of an original work, and yet, as far as 
we have compared it with the French, it is faithful, and even literal. VVe hupe tliat 
the work, which is published in a neat but cheap style, will find as ready a »ale in 
Uiis country as we learn it is finding in England. 

** We have no room to give any extended review or analyHia of the Abba's work, 
and, indeed, no analysis can give a correct and adequate notion of it. The work to 
be known must be read entire, and we rccouimcnd all who would poaseas one of tlie 
great books which has appeared in our day, to lose no tune In procuring lu" 

" We have already spoken of the high merits of tills work. It is not one of an or* 
dinary Htamp, but one that by the blessing of God, will work a great change in the 
ideas both of Catholics and Pnitestants in tiiis country. The force of long-continued 
calumny and short-sighted national prejudice has prvvalhsd over ignorance of fhcts, 
and a wish to concede, bh much as can be conceded, until even Catholics have b«*pn 
led to suppose that their divine religion has, from some unaccountable reason, had a 
less beneficial influence than ProteHtnntiHm upon human society and civilization ; as 
if that which is fiom God could fail to be tlie beet in all its relations with mankind. 
We rejoice therefore to see so able and philosophical a refutation of this peniiclous 
error brought within the means of our readers by this elegant translation." 

Dubtin RewUvh 

Flj^raeUfrom the Preface to the Jlmeriean Edition. — '< The work of Balmes on the 
comparative influence of Protestantism and Cattioliclty on European civilization, 
which is now presented to the American public, was written in Spanish, and won 
for the author among his own countrymen a very high reputation. A French edition 
was published simultaneously with the Spanish, and ihe work has since been trans- 
liited into the Italian and English languuKOS, and l>een uidely ciraUiUed an one of 
the mof ( learned jnoductiona of the a^r, and most admirably suited to the exigencies 
of our limes. When Protesiantism could no longer maintain its position in the field 
of theology, compelling its votaries by it:* endless variations to espouse open infldel- 
iiy, or to fall back upon the ancient church, it adopted a new mode of defence, in 
p<iiniing to its pretended achicvementi* as the liberator of the human mind, the friend 
of civil and religious freedom, the patron of science and the arts; in a word, the ac- 
tive element in all social amelioration:). This is the cherished idea and boasted ar- 
gument of those who attempt to uphold Protestantism as a system. l*hey claim for 
it the merit of having freed the intellect of man from a degrading bondage, given a 
noiiler impulse to enterprize and industry, and sown in every direction the seed of 
national and individual prosperity. Looking at facta superficially, or through the |^. *■« 
disuirted medium of prejudice, they tell us that the reformers of' the 16th century •*LcV. 
contributed much to Uie development of science and the arts, of human liberty, and-/;^ 
of every thing which is comprised in the woid dvUization. To combat this delasion, ^^ 
BO well calculated to ensnare the minds of men in this matarialistle and util]uri«a Jk, 
age, the author undertook the work, a translation of which is here presented to the ^ 

Cublic. He does not say that nothing haa been done for civilization by Prvt^UatUe ; 
lit he averts and provee that Prote^antiem baa been greatly unfavorable, and even 
injurious to it. 

*' By thus exposing the short-cominga or rather evila of Protestantism in a social and 
political point of view, as Boeauet and others had exhibited them under the theolo- 
gical aspect, Balmes has rendered a most important aervice to Catholic literature. 
If e has supplied Ihe age with a work, which is peculiarly adapted to its wanta, and 
which must command a general attention in the United States. 

" In preparing this editioA of the work from the Englisli translation, great care 
has been taken to revise the whole of it, to compare it wiUi the original French, and 
to correct the various errors, particularly the mistakes in tranal^on. A biomphi* 
cal notice of the illustrious writer has also been prefixed to the volume, to give the 
reader an insight into his eminent character, and the valuable aervicea be baa ren- 
dered to his country and to society at large." 

Urged by these considprations, and at the earnest solicitation of several enunent 
clergymen, the re-publicalion of this work was undertaken, at such ^poderate 
price Hs, it is liop<'d will nn^uic it n wide circulation. *^ 
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Cheap Caiholie Books, pubUthid by J. Mwpky 4 Co. 

Butkr^t Lhei of the FcUhen^ Martynj and fdher 

Principal 8aint$t compiled from Original Monumenti and 
other aothedtic Records, illostrated with the remarki of Ja- 
dklooB Mod«» Critics and Historians ... .2 vols. 8?o. doth 4 00 

The same « 2 vols, sheep 4 50 

... .2 Tols. imit turkey 5 00 

.2 Tols. cloth, gilt edges 6 00 

.2 Tols. imit. ^t edges 6 00 



M •( 

M M 

** ** . . . * 

«< *" 4 vols, doth 4 4MI 

«« " 4 vols, sheep 6 00 

•( 

•< « 



•' 4 vols, doth, gUt edges 6 00 

4 vols, imit gUt edges 8 00 

To ■ wofk M well and to (kTonUy known m tht LIvm of the Sahiti,tt todMBied 
unoeefMry to nj any tbing by way of eommendalion. BiUBee It to Matt, that the 
pfMont edition baa been gotten up wlih tbe greateet care, under the anpervirion of 
tbe eminent ProAaaon of St. Mary *8 College, Baltimore. It ia printed on fine paper, 
fhNn a good, clear and bold qrpe, and may Joatly be eonaidgnd the men eaaiplite as it 
lannqQeMlODablyUedUap«i<e«No»|mMt4erf. ^ 

Eatnd from tk§ PrrfMt to iUMahrofolUmEm»n,-f* In vr^ 
this new edition of tbe Kvet of tkt 8<nntt, we tbink it naeleoa to expatiate upon tbe 
excellence of tbe work. Tbe many editiona tbroogb wMcb it baa pained ; tbe varl- 
ooa tranalatiima of It In different parta of tbe world ; tbe bigb encomiama beatowai 
upon it by tbe moat illuirtrioua prelatea and doctors of tbe cburcb ; tbe immenee meaa 
or information wblch it contain* concerning tbe history of our boly religioa ; tbe 
wonderfhl examples of piety and virtue presented to our admiration ia every page, 
are eminently calculated to rouse ua fVom our letbaigy, excite oar seal, and prani^ 
us to walk, with undaunted courage, in tbe footstepa of tboae noUe and geaeroea 
heroes who have preceded us in tbe spiritual waiikre ; in fine, tbe leamad, JttdW 
cioos, and edifying remarfca with which it is ao abundantly illmrtrated, neoauMad 
the work much more powerfully and eloquently than we could do oarsdveo. 

** We shall therelbre content ouraelvea with stating, that oar main, nay, oar oalf 
reaaons (br publishing this new edition of the Uvet of <A« Soinft, are m(. to •ressnC 
to tho CalkoUa of tko UnUoi Staim tkt eompleU wrk of tka MiMraMs mtter wttk 
mil lAe NOtet oimI rtmark$ which ho aJUkd to tho Uve$ of tho frtmeSfoi soMt, mti wUeb 
eoniain ao nmeh iu^*U informaikm, oiui In the »eeomd flaee, to fttd tho werfc, in fMi 
(wn^Me /brm,alaprie««oiowatfoeiiaUeai<,ev«nlA«jMK>r«if,loproeMrett wtlkowi 
ineonvmUuee^ Our only desire in doing ao is, to promote tbe j^oiy of God, by 
apmding among the faithfbl a work, every page of which ezbiblta in the 
striking manner, tbe treasures of bis infinite goodneaa lor bia elect, and to 



tribute as much as we can to the salvation of our brethren, bv itamlabiitf tbem wl^ 
the most powerfiil incentivn to virtue and the beat examples for their tmitatiOB ; and 
we cajpfidently hope that our wishes and efforts will be Mesaed by tbe Alodgb^*" 

*< The excellency of ibia work of tbe Rev. Alban Butler, as a reeoid of tbo IMli 
of Catholic aanctity in every age since tbe commencement of tbe Chriatlaa era, aad 
as an incentive to imitate the example of tboae who have been moat dtsdngaMMd 
for their virtue, is universally admitted, and tbia alone would be a anfilrient raaniMi 
to welcome tbe publication of the present edition. But when ore cooaider that tUi 



will be tbe only complete edition of the work from the American pceaa, wa bavo 
abundant reaann to congratulate the Catbolie community on belngeBabled to woflia 
tbemeelvea with ao valuable a production, at ao little coat'* 17. & GslA. Jfsg. 



Brief Explanation of the CeremonieB of the Man^ • 

Tblabrief but fldtbftil exposition of the Ceremoniea of the MaaB,ia gottMoplaa 
atyla of aeatneaa and cbeapneaa that should induce every Catbolie to posaiai a eoff . 



Character of the Reo. W. Palmer^ M. A.^ as a Coti- 

irovertialUt, 4rc 18mo. paper 12 



12 



Cheap Catholic Boola, pMitkid by J. Murpky ^ Co, 

Banquet of TheoduluSj^r Re-Union ofiht Differtni 

Chritiian CommvnUmM^ by the late Btron ie Stuck* Protettaiit 

Minister, and first Preacher to the Court of HMiy DtnnftidU 

12iD0.... , » PH^r is 

The same flodbledoth t8 

" *< ioll boond cloth M 

Th^s able p i iii fci ion of tbe hue Bans is 8larek, is pfssMtsi to IIm AsMrteMi 
public wiih Uie rlew to promote sa fiff « peailUe, Um Bs-obUmi of Iho 4libi«it 
ObriMian coromunionfl. On ite flnt sppeMSPCo la OeraMSj, It p fo d aeod Iho 
•at aensaiioa, and pasaed rapidly throu^ strt ral aditiooa. 

" Ttaia ia the production of a Proteatant miaiater ( bat one who looted tai 
■pon the distracted cute into which Proteataailam bad throws Iha Chriatiaa world* 
and who endeavored, by the publication of tha Toiama before ma, to nava Um wsf 
for the return of th<t miafuided followera of tbe RefbnBation to IIm boaoai of Um 
ancient Church. It is an entertaining and InatructiTa work, and aiUMta Is Um fbisi 
of dialogue the evidencea which CatboUciqr haa ellcitad ftoai Proiaaiaal wtUats." 



' \ 



Choice of a SiaU ofLife^ by Father Cbtries J. Rot- 

signoli, S. J. Translated from the French 18mo. cloth M 

The same • .doth, gilt odgM 76 



** It is peculiarly adapted to BMet tha waata 
the point of entering upon the actiTO datlea of 
pages, ooay be drawn counsels and adnoQltiona applieabia 
traatlse may indeed be read with proflt by all who daaira to adTsaca la vlrtM | sad 1 
iBiareatiog, yet meditatlTo tone cannot but nvai tha piooa rMdar*a anaatkia." 

TnA IVir. 



I of that ponloa of yovlli wbe an «i 

Ulb, and tnm \m riapla, fat aloMaat 

HM applieabia to aU tfito. TUs Mole 



** This little book, published In Baltimore with tha appn»ballo« of iha V« 
Archbishop of that Dloccas, is a work of great mcni, aad partealariy eaa ft d to o«r 
eooairymrn at the present day— especially to the ynang. Nothbif la ao lipnriant o« 
setting out In life as la niakn a wise choice of the means wbefaby to attain UM isatrad 
end ; a« in undrruking a journey to a itranga allj. It is abaolnialy nmsMry to la- 
quire th«! way, and to pursue that which shagjawlicalad aa Um dtaaot SM oaly 
safe mad. f 

" The flrst qucvtjon to be settled is— ^^liithBrni I going .' Wbara do I tanaad Ikal 
mj )oiim*'y »hsll trrniiitate ? Every (*hristian wnl unbeaiutlngly aaawar— Ood Is aqr 
end— Heaven is my resting place. Thru all my plans, aU my actloaa, wa a 
uonii, and studies should be so disposed and choaaa aa to maka awe of ids 
ment of this all-important end. 

*' Rut men are not all alikr. Their disposltloiis and taataa aaNSllallj dUhr. TiM 
same linn of anion that will make one man bappf will maka aaotkar tolaanMe. 
The studies that tend to reflne and elerata one, will eornipt and i m aia aaallia r . 
Tbe 8uie of Lifs which will be honored by one will ba diaboaorad Wf tm&ftum* If 
therefore a man makes a wrong choice, ha runatha riakof sowiag fBTMaaalf aerroir 
and disappointment, and of afterwards reaping daspair. Tba rivar aa ' 
glides so smooth, on his setting out, btirrles him to a atomy oeaaa and to 

** It is a (rest error to suppose that in order to asaka a wlaa dMlca sad la 
salvation it is necrvsary to become a prtaat or a Monk or a aaa, Ibf ta aMMr off 
states persons msy live unworthy, and ba damned. Wbataaa la Um woild. aarfd 
all lU cares and distracting emptoyments, mea may attala parlb tU oa sad msa Hea- 
ven. Tbe unworthy religious might have baaa a aalat had ba Uwi ta Um warid, 
and the pious tradesman have dlahoaovad Ma profcaaloa had ba chassa Iha caaaaak 
or the cowl. 

*' Of inflntie moment then Is it for all Btoa to nMka a wlaa dMlca sad to atoka H 
In season. If it he deferred, haUts are fliad, r sMoa b ieaa n a d i iotia d , Iha arm 
obstinate, and a choice cannot be well made, and oAaa eaaaot ba aMda at aU. To 
those, therrf ire, who desim to make a choice and to auka h wlwly, wa raaoaMMad 
to them this little work of Father Roaalgnoli. They wiU ibara iad coaaldanHaaa 
and arfunienu rnll of piety and uiMHton to convtaee Ihaai of Iha IfOtlaafa of 4m- 
nitinK, end to ■lunulate ihein to immediate acttoa, aad what la battir aliV, ralaa to 
fiiide them infallibly in making a wise choice.** 
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rueiit of truth. The preiient •editiottjIiiMpMv careAilly r«Pifed,^Bri<ecied and Ib- 
proved throuf^houu ' . "^ ^ 

" Pew ireiiy booke or Catholic litei itiji Bave come up more eflbet&illj to tfie mm* 
iectB with wtiich they set out than the tale of Father Oawald. The rtiee and dofoirf' 
nf our holy i^liflon are explalMd In a masterly style and in to animated » muuMr, 
that even an indifferent reader will find his, interest In the book kept ap to tlie ImI. • 
It is a model of a work especially in the mVmner in which the lyliftolu eoUoqaleg * 
ire kept up. It is presented to the Catholic public in an improved atyle» and «rt 
hope every Catholic will supply himself with a copfot the work. We can aalUj 
say that there are few Catholic books in our languai^e, better adapted to geaenl an 
or calculated to do more extensive and lasting gcKKl.*' u, S. GolA. Jfaf . 

Fenelon on the Education ofwa Daughter^ . .24mo. doth so 

The same «« 4> "-*, * id!^^' ^^ ^^S^ 75 

Thi« little work,' tVom ttt^Mof the illustrious FiifBLtflQSirehbiahop ofCambnyy 
is now, for the lint time pme'ntiHi to the American publfc. Like all the other pro- 
ductions of that dintinirnishRd Prelate, his " Education or a DAUORTKB,»addreMed 
to Chri8ti.an parcntfi, on the vital subject of the education of youth, haa been univer- 
sally admired for the excellence and wisdom of its instructions, tlie beaaty of ili 
maxims, and the intrinsic worth of its counsels. The name of Fention will, bo 
doubt, he a sufiirient recommondMtioB.to introduce it to the fkvorable notice of all 
who feel nn intereHt in the virtue and lappiness of the youthful and innocent Bltiogi 
of the community. To aiwixt in promoting that happmess, and preaenring tEat ta- 
nocence and virtue, iafhe hearts of cliildren, is the principal mottvt of tlie 



publication, and henoa It is confidently hoped that parents and teacben will giva it 
a fifcVorable reception. . j^ * 

<< This is a very neatly executed .|^me. and one of the b^Vapedmem of tj^o- 
iraphy that we have witnesseff idRSr* Murphy's press. The type ii clear aa4 



beautiful and the paper of excel|^Hk|lity, wtiile the work is set off with a hand- 
some title-page and omamcntakfiMR heads. The admirable leaaona, however, 
contained in tliis well known prodMHh of t)ie immortal Pension, Justly deaerra to 
be placed before the public in the richest attire that mechanical art Is c^aUe of im- 
parting. Nothing can bo of greater importance to parents than to learn the difBcnlt 
art of ■ncces8fuliy trainini; the youthrol mind, and of giving to the female chiktraa 
under Uietr charge that pliyKical and moral education which will fit them to be uaefal 
members of society, and to fulfil the great end fur which they were placed in tlda 
world. The vast majority of parents arc but too lamentably ignorant of ttaair dutiaa 
in this respect, and the consequences of it are but too keenly felt even bj tiiem- 
selves, though at a period when it is too late to repair the effects of their co^wbla 
inattenticm. The work before us is a manual of excellent instmctions on tliia aU- 
imnortant subject, and every family should be provided with a copy of it." 

U. 8. Ca&oUc Jr<va«fac* 

First Communion^ a Series of Letters to the Toung 

24mo cloth 

The aame cloth, gilt edgcf 

Th4*re in no act so excellent and sublime, and which demands so much revi 
and devotion on the part of tliose wM» perform it, as the reception of the Holy 



munion, which does really, truly, and subitantially contain the body and blood of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; for 'Hiere is not a quertion of preparing a it 
habitation for a man, but for the God of majesty and glonr, for the King of iMavaa 
and earth/' The excellence of the Holy Communion, and the special derolkMi witti 
which it should be received, have led the author as well as the translator of this book 
to present it to the public ; its object being to inspire the minds and hearts of childm 
with the highest possible respect and loniring dei^irc for the Holy Commnnkm, and to 
asrist thone who prepare them to approach worthily and devoutly so anguat aad aob- 
limc a myt^trry. I heartily rocommend this little work to the Cleny, and all thoaa 
who have the charge of Uic young. JOHN BAPTIST PAOANI, 

Provincial of the Order 0/ Ckarit^ 
15 
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(JAeop CaiAolic Books, publUhed 6y J.'Murpky i A, 

Father OsfjoM^ a Genuine Catho)^ Stojy. .ismo. cloth 50 

Thesao^...^^.., % doth, giltedg«t 75 

This work is inC|p4«i i| be a refutation of Falhtt CUmtiU; and ao tlM aalliorbaa 
'>een signally sui 
veil worthy the 

true faith. The 

where bestowed upon it; and We ^1|rtfehijii>to to welcome it among the prodoo-* 
tions which are to be tlie moat paMW nMnfloentlal meana of remoaing anfl-Ca- ) 
(holic pr^udice, and leading^he F^^lHfitmnd to the ' 
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THE SORnOWER WILL BE CHARQEO 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK rS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE TME LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 




